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PREFACE 


T his book was compiled with a special purpose, 
and if It should not satisfy those for whom it 
was intended, no preface can save it , but that does not 
forbid some words of explanation 

First then, the reader is invited to bathe rather than 
to fish in these waters that is to say, the sea era! pieces 
are to be read in context , and it is for this reason that 


no titles nor names of authors are inserted in the text, 
oecause they would distract the attention and lead away 
the thought and even overrule consideration Yet, 
although there is a sequence of context, there is no 
logical argument the demonstration is of various moods 
of mind, which are illowed free play, a sufficient guide 
to them being provided in the page-headings As for 
the sequence chosen, that might no doubt have been 
other than it is without damage and perhaps with ad- 


vantage, but,/ks will reidily be perceived, the main 
implication as essential, namely that spirituality is the 
basis and loundation of human life — in jo far as our life 
is a wortfy subject for ideal philosophy and pure aesthetic 
— ratljA than the apex or final attainment of it. It 
^ust underlie everything To put it bnefly, man is 



Fief ace 

the tunc cannot all be distinctly seen, nor can we read 
them dispassionately , but two things stand out clearly 
and they are above question or debate The first is 
that Prussia’s scheme for the destruction of her neigh- 
bours was long-laid, and scientifically elaborated to the 
smallest detail the second is that she will shrink from 
no crime that may further its execution 

How far the vanous Teutonic states that have been 
subjugated by Prussia arc infected or morally enslaved 
by the machinery that oterlords them, how far they are 
deluded or tempted by a \ision of world-tmpire, how 
far their intellectual teachers willingly connive at the 
contradictory falsehoods olficially imposed upon their 
assent, and what their social awakening Mill be, we can 
only surmise We had accounted our cousins as honest 
and virtuous folk, some of us have well-loted friends 
among them whom we have heard earnestly and bitterly 
deplore the evil spirit that was dominating their country 
but we now see them all united m a wild enthusiasm for 
the great scheme of tyrannj, as unscrupulous in their 
means as in their motives, and obedient to military 
regulations for cruelty, terrorism, and devastation 
From the consequent misenes, the insensate and 
interminable slaughter, the hate and filth, we can turn 
to seek comfort only in the quiet confidence of our souls , 
and we look instinctively to the seers and poets of man- 
kind, whose sayings are the oracles and prophecies of 
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loveliness and loMngkindncs*^ Common diversions 
divert, us no longer , our habits and thoughts are searched 
by the glare of the comiclion that man’s life is no* the 
ease that a peace-loi ing generation has found it or thought 
to make it, but the awful conflict with evil which philo- 
sophers and saints ha\ c depicted , and it is in their 
abundant testimony to the good and beautiful that we 
find support for our faith, and distraction from a gnef 
that IS intolerable constantiv to face nas impossible to 
face wathout that trust in God which makes all things 
possible 

Wc may sec that our national follies and sms ha e 
deserved punishment , and if in this revelation of rotten- 
ness we cannot ourseKes appear tbolly sound, wc arc 
still free and true at heart, and can take hope in con- 
tntion, and in the brave endurance of suffenngs that 
should chasten our intention and conduct, wc cancien 
be grateful for the discipline but betond this it is 
olfered us to take joy in the thought that our country is 
called of God to stand for the truth of man’s hope, and 
that It has not shrunk from the call Here we stand up- 
nght, and above reproach and to show ourselves w orthy 
wall be more than consolation , for truly it is the hope of 
man’s great desire, the desire for brotherhood and 
universal peace to men of good-will, that is at stake in 
this struggle 

Bntons haie eier fought will for thtir countn, and 
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their country’s Cause is the high Cause of Freedom and 
Honour That fairest earthly fame, the fame of Free- 
dom, IS inseparable from the names of Albion, Britain, 
England it has gone out to America and the Anti- 
podes, hallowing the names of Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand , it has found a new home in Africa 
and this heritage is our glory and happiness We can 
therefore be happy in our sorrows, happy even in the 
death of our beloved who fall in the fight , for they die 
nobly, as heroes and saints die, with hearts and hands 
unstained by hatred or wrong 
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STIRIT OF ^AK 

Booh^ 1 


AFTER expenence had taught me that the common 
j[~jLoccurrences of oidinary life are vain and futile, 
and 1 saw that all the objects of my desire and fear 
were in themselves nothing good nor bad, save in so far 
as the mind was affected by them , I at length deter- 
mined to search out whether there were not something 
truly good and communicable to man, by which his spirit 
might be affected to the exclusion of all other things 
yea, whether there were anything, through the discovery 
and acquisition of which I might enjoy continuous and 
perfect gladness for ever I say that I at length deter- 
mtned, because at first sight it seemed ill-advised to 
renounce things, in the possession of which I was 
assured, for the sake of what was yet uncertain 
I therefore turned over in my mind whether it might be 
possible to come at this new way, or at least to the 
certitude of its existence, without changing my usual 
way of life, [a compromise] which I had often attempted 


Spinota IS 
telling of 
himself 


B 



Dissatisjaciton 

before, bat in lain For the things tha^ commonlj 
happen in life and are cs'etmed among men as the 
highest good (as is vnincs^ed bj their Mork--) irn be 
reduced to these three Ricbc«, Fame, and Lusi, and 
bv these the mind is so diMoaCied that u can scarcelj 
thinl of anj other good \Vi h regard to Lus , the 
mind IS as much absorbed thereby as if it had attained 
rest in some good and this hinders it from thinking of 
ant thing else But after fruition a great sadness follow s, 
which, if it do no' •'b^orb the mind, -wall jet disturb 
and blunt it But lote directed towards the eternal 
and infni'c feeds he mind wnth pure joj, and is free 
from all sadness Wherefore it is gre^tlj to be desired, 
and to be sought after wnth oar whole might [sf'i] 
although I could percene this qui e clcarlj in mj mind, 
I cou'd no at once laj aside all greed and lust and 
honour One thing I could see and that was 

that so long as the mind was turned upon this new waj, 
It was deflected, and serious!) engaged therein, which 
was a great comfort to me , for I saw tba^ those evils 
were no such as would no ji^ld to remedies and 
though at first these inicrvals were rare and lasted bj* 
a short while, je afterwards the true good became 
more and more evident to me, and these intervals more 
frequent and of longer duration 
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La bills 
dame Sana 
nam 


O WHAT can ad thee Knight-at-arms, 
Alone ana palely loitering ’ 

The sedge has wnther’d from the lake, 
And no birds smg 



Sadness 

0 what can ail thee, Knight-at-arras, 

So haggard and so woe-begone ^ 

The squirrel’s granary is full, 

And the har\ est ’s done 

1 see a iiiy on thy brow 

With anguish moist and feter dew , 

And on thy cheeks a fading rose 
Fast withereth too 

I met a Lady in the meads, 

Full beautiful, i faery’s child, — 

Her hair was long, her foot was light, 

And her eyes were wild 

I made a garland for her head. 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone , 
She look'd at me as she did love. 

And made sweet moan 

I set her on my pacing steed. 

And nothing else saw all day long , 

For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A faery’s song 

She found me roots of relish sweet. 

And honey wild, and manna dew , 

And sure in language strange she said— 

‘ I love thee true * ' 

She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she wept and sigh’d full sore, 
And there I shut her wild, wild eyes 
With kisses four 

And there she lulled me asleep. 

And there I dream’d — Ah ' woe betide ' 
The latest dream I ever dream’d 
On the cold hill-side 



Dejection 


I see the Deep’s unttampled floor 
With green and purple seaweeds strown , 

I see the waves upon the shore, 

Like light dissolved in stai-showers, thrown 
I sit upon the <;Bnds alone, — 

Tht lightning of the noontide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion 

Alas ' I have nor hope nor health, 

Nor peace within nor calm around. 

Nor that content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found, 

And walked with inward glory crowned 

Yet now despair itself is mild 
Ev’n as the winds and waters are , 

I could he dovvn like a tired child, 

And weep away the life of care 


Hard is the way and shut the gate, 
And lifi. IS in a narrow strait 
Once only did my soul aspire 
To scale the Orient dropping (ire , 

Once only floated in the ways 
Of heaven apart from earthly haze 
And then it was a foolish soul, 

And knew not how the heavens do roll 



Clouds 


Behold the \\hite clouds roll along the blue, 

And like the clouds do flocks o’erspread the plain , 
And like them winds the forest out of view , 

Shall no» Joy’s chariot come with splendid train, 
And he descend and walk the living iir, 

With Melody and Pence, and Happy Love, 
Wing-‘QQted, rosy-hmb d, with myrtle rare 
And olive crowned from old Eleusis’ grove ^ 

Ah, no, the fury Night will soon be here. 

She comes with storms that drive the flocks away. 
And takes the large free clouds to make her bier. 
And rends the leaves , no longer youth can stay 
Nor joy appear 


SWIFTLY walk over the western wave, 
Spint of Night ' 

Out of the misty eastern cave, 

Where all tht long and lone daylight 
Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear, 
Which mal e thee terrible and dear, — 
Swift be thy flight ' 

Wrap thy form vn a mantle gray, 
Star-mwrought ' 

Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day , 
Kiss her until she be weaned out, 

Then w ander o’er city, and sea, and land, 
Touching all with thine opiate wand — 
Come, long sought ' 



Ntght 

Wl cn I imi viv, tht lin n, 

I for {Inc , 

\Vh<.’'i li/h* ro't htj’!) "id tl'c dev. un>! pone, 
And roQ 1 I ^ ( i\j on floccr nrd tret, 

An ’ {h‘, nc t\ D \ to Im re"-;, 

I-irpcrinp hit "n unIo\t\i ,uc-.t, 

I 'iph i “or thee 

Tf N bro 1 tr Dti'h c ind cned, 

Wou! Ki il on me ^ 

In 'tc"' chill Ship the rilm)-<r\td, 
rm jre-i hi t -i non itit'e b- 
Sh'’!t I til •'’Ir t e-T {h\ sid ^ 

Wtijldct ifio.i rt ^ — And I tiph'il, 

No, ro thcc ' 

Dci'h v-ifl CO n> v.hin thou ar* tie ti, 

So'i I icxi coon — 

SIcip V lU com vh' n iho i <ft lied , 

Of fiti 'u. "(u! 1 1 it Oh htoi 
I t<il of tlue Ivloictl Kiphi — 

S" iH. lx thin., appro ehinp (lipht. 

Coni' * lo'i, coon ' 


POURQUOI In luinurc i- -cllc donnft nii maifu iircux, 
Cl h Ml I ctuic dont Time Cctpkmc d'.nmrrttimc, 

Qm nttendent h mort, xnne c)uc h mon Mtnnt, 

Qm h chcrchcnt jiluc nrdcniment tjtihin trfeor, 

Qui Mjnt heurtux tn ircscnillir, 

Lt cc rfjoui>,ccni tjunnd iK ont troun^ Ic toml>enu , 

A riiommc dont h route cci tomerte de ifncbas, 

Cl tjuc Dicu n tntour6 d’lin circle fit.il ^ 



Adversity 

Mls soupirs sent de-renub commc mon pain, 

Et mes gfimss'-rotnts 'c rfpandtnt comroc I’tau , 
A peine con(;oib-je une cnmtc quVlk •;(. r^ali'c , 
Tous les malheurs que jc rtdou'i. fondcnl --ur moi 
Plus de cfcantf, plus dc repos, plus dc paiK ' 
Sans ccsse de nomeaux tounnents ' 
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K. Beaty THIS battle farts !iU to the morning’s war, 

VI M the WTien djtng clouds contend with growing light, 
w What time the shepherd, blow mg of his nails, 

* ' ' Can neither ctU it perfect day nor night 

Now swajs It this way, like a mighty <ea, 

Forced by the tide to combat wnb the wind 
Now sways it that atay, like the >-clfvamc sea 
Farced to retire by fury of the wind 
Sometime the flood pavails, and then the wind, 
Now one the beticr, then another beet 
Both tugging to be \ictors, breast to breast, 

Yet neither conqueror nor conquered 
So is the equal poise of this fell war 

Here on this molehill u ill I sit me dow n 
To whom God \ til, there be the aictory' 

For Margaret my queen and Clifford too 
Have chid me from the battle, swearing both 
They prosper best of all w,hen I am thence 
Would I were dead' — if God’s good will were so. 
For what is in this world but gnef and woc^ 

O God ' methinks u were a happy life 
To be no better than a homely swain 
To sit upon a bill, as I do now, 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 

Thereby to see the minutes, how they run 



Failure 


How many make the hour full complete, 

How many hours bring about the day, 

How many days will finish up the year, 

How many years a mortal man may live — 

When this is known, then to divide the times 
So many hours must I tend my flock , 

So many hours must I take my rest , 

So many hours must I contemplate , 

So many hours must I sport myself. 

So many days my ewes have been with young , 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean , 

So many years ere I shall shear the fleece 
So minutes, hours, days, — months and years, 

Pass'd over to the end they were created, 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave 
Ah ' what a life were this ' how sweet ' how lovely ' 
Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds, looking on their silly sheep. 

Than doth a rich embroider’d canopy 
To kings, that fear their subjects’ treachery ^ 

O yes It doth , a thousand-fold it doth 

And to conclude, — the shepherd’s homely curds. 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle. 

His wonted sleep under a fresh tree’s shade. 

All which secure and sweetly he enjoys. 

Is far beyond a prince’s delicates, 

His viands sparkling in a golden cup, 

His body couched in a curious bed. 

When care, mistrust, and treason wait on him 


Observe, however, that of man’s whole terrestrial 
possessions and attainments, unspeakably the noblest are 



Last I(Lah 

his SjmboU, tiium. or dmi umkt which Iw 

inirdiisand fijlws, miiUmc otioj*- js'i ranci., t*i t! tsltf'- 
biuh win uc can call hts Rtsli^t i Ii’iiK Of which 
mliscd Idials, omiuin’ du rt'' cotiMiiir uni) sii‘i 
two hi-i Chutuo, n ipiiiluil Gud net , ill*- Klnj^vUip, 
or tempo xl om 1 i c Coutcli \ iixt i ord is then , 
nchtr Jian Golcondi ind tl t n i' in'- of ti c- wo li' 
In the heiil oi t!i nmo s moantaio'- r>‘srs tin lit 1« 
Kuh , ti.e Dead ill dumb- tinp toimd 1 % u'-c'ir linr 
white numona! * orts, 'in hojx. of i inpjw iisuttcc'ion* 
Dull Wert iliou, if neMT in in) iu)»r it snoht to 
thee, thing'' imsp^al hie tha went to t!i) soul’s soui 
Strong nib in. thit Ind i Church — x I it i t cm cdl 
1 Cliutcli hi. stool tlK tb\, tliuogb 'in tin. evVer o{ 
Immensities m ihi cemflu' of Eteri I’lts’, )i miiiUle 
towards God ind nnn, the xipi.' siio'eless Unnerse h id 
become i firm cii) for him, i d\ eihng which he Inew 
Such Mrtuc was in Bihef, in thes^ words well sjafllii 
I Ithnt Well might men prire their Crelo and raise 
stateliest lemples for it, andriaerend Hierarchies and 
giie It the tidie of ilicir substance , il was worth haing 
for and dying for 

But of those decadent ages in which no Ideal either 
grows or blossoms^ when Belief ind l..o)alt) ha\e passed 
awa), and onl) the cant and false echo of them remains , 
and all Solemmt) has become Pageantr) , and the 
Creed of jKnons in authowt), an Imbeciht) or 
a Machiaaelism’ Alas, of these ages World histors 
can take no notice, the) haae to b- compressed more 
and more, and finall) suppressed in the Annals of Man- 
kind , blotted out as spurious, — w hicli indeed tlicy 
arc Hapless ages svhcrein, if eaer in any, n rs an 



Vajiity 

unhappiness to be born To be born, and to learn only, 
by every tradition and example, that God’s Universe is 
Belial’s and a Lie, and ‘the Supreme Quack’ the 
hierarch of men ' In which mournfullest faith, never- 
theless, do we not see whole generations live, what 
they call living , and vanish > 


VANITY of Vanities, saith the Preacher, 

Vanity of Vanities, all is Vanity 
What profit hath a man of all his labour 
wherein he laboureth under the sun ^ 

Generation passeth away, and generation cometh, 
and the earth abideth for eier 
The sun ariseth and the sun goeth down, 
and hasteth to the place where he anseth 
The wind goeth toward the south, 
and turneth round unto the north , 

Around and around goeth the wind, 
and on its rounds the wind returneth 
All the rivers run into the sea, 
vet the sea is not full , 

Unto tne place whence the rivers come, 
thither they return again 
All things are full of weanness , 
man cannot utter it 
The eye is not satisfied with seeing, 
nor the ear filled with hearing 
The thing that hath been is that which shall be, 
and that which is done is that which shall be done 
and there is nothing new under the sun 
Is there anything whereof it may be said, See, this is new ’ 
It hath already been in the ages that were before us 



Foolishness of the Bof 

no ren'^nb^nct vo-h Ub of fbmcr dajs 
rathe- Lhe da^s tha*^ sh’il be vill there be anj re- 
meirbrance anong tbe-n tha- shall cone after 
1 the Preacner laas hing o-er Israel m Jerusalem, 
and I appbsd wi h'^rt to seeh and to search ou^ bj 
vr»sdon co-cermg all that is do'^e under heaTen this 
sore iiavai! haji God gi-e" to Jie sons of men to be 
exe-cibcd -iJial I haie seen all the worl^ that are 
done under the sun , and behold all is ♦"amj and rexa- 
aoa of spin,. 

The crooked ca'-not be made straight 

and thai -nhith is var ong canno^ be number’d 
1 co'B'i!u’'ed «rth rare oven heart, saying Lo, I have 
gouen tre grea* •a-vdom above all tha. vere before me 
w Jerusalem yea ray heart bad great experience of 
wTsdoTi a-d 1 non ledge And I gave my heart to 
\xoy^ osdom, and to kron madness ard folly I per- 
ceived thai this aibO is vexauon of spirit, for 
In much wiadora is much gnef, 
and he Jia^ ncreaseJi knowledge iticreaseth sorrow 


Have we no then found a narrov paJi jof 
thougnt] which p-omises to lead us and our argument 
to tne concluHon tba. while we are in the body, ard 
while the soul is co'.anun«ted wiJi its evils, our desire 
w’U never be tho-ougblj satisfied and our desire we 
say, 15 o^ihe Tru Ji For thousand-fold are the troubles 
tha- die bod^ gives us It fills us All of loves and 

fus.b and fears, wn Ji all kinds of delusions and rani non- 
sense . and in ier> tniJi. tnf^n 1 . cn itc 



The Quest 

that we cannot think wisely at all, never a whit Nay, 
all wars, factions, and fighting have no other ongin than 
this same body and its lusts We must set the soul 
free of it , we must behold things as they are, and then, 
belike, we shall attain the wisdom that we desire, and 
of which we say we are lovers not while we live but 
after death, as the argument shows , For then and 
not till then will the soul be parted from the body, and 
exist in herself alone And thus hav mg got rid of 
the foolishness of the body we shall, it would seem, be 
pure and hold converse with the pure, and shall in our 
own selves have complete knowledge of the Incorrup- 
tible, which IS, I take it, no other than the very Truth 


0 FRIEND, hope in Him while thou livest, 
know Him while thou livest. 

For in life is thy release 

If thy bonds be not broken while thou livest. 

What hope of deliverance in death ^ 

It is but an empty dream that the soul must pass into 
union with Him, 

Because it hath passed from the body 

If He IS found now. He is found then 

If not, we go but to dwell in the city of Death 

If thou hast union now, thou shalt have it heieafter 
Bathe in the Truth know the true Master 
Have faith in the true Name 
Kabir saith It is the spirit of the quest that helpeth 
I am the slave of the spirit of the quest 



The Eremite 


iS 


MY hone 

The shinnen-bojnCed 
The gszing f re-hung dome 
Of sco-ching mr 
rei*^ 

To Tander trembhng-T eeV, 

On V2g».e hunge'-qi-ebi. 

Xev hope o seek- 
Fo' f-ierd 

The dezding b'eaJirng flream, 
The s-rengd" c' les' to hrd 
Of Glo-s Supnine 
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BENEATH the ceron. of the skies roan I night and daj 
! It ho—e ts n the deser bj mghi. ard dat 

No s c' n“is trouble.i’ ne ror sden' pain tor-nenieth , 

One tki"g I I ro tn— I sonot; night and daj 
Ho~eIe=s an I O Lora niudier shaiJ I turn 
-A t anderer in die desert, v h'dicr sha'l I turn ' 

I come -o Thee c* last, cnven Tom erert thmsho'd , 
.And i*'Th, doo' be clo-ed, ■uhidie'- shall I Him’ 

B'es-ed are diey v ho live in s'gh. o' Thee 
W-o su-at ynm Thee O Lo-d, and dv ell t>ndi Thee 
Fa»a are r's 1 mb' a-d rat heart is fearful. 

Kumb’t I ' - -ndi tho-e v ho are dear to Thee 

Dmi tho’ - e be vnJi p’eas^re, Troj aa oar Faith, 
Helo’ess aour hand or 'bc„ Tnoj art oar Faith; 

Whed’e- ne be Nazareres Mussalmaris O' Gebres, 
Wn..tsoe’er oar creed Thou art car Fa,th 



Retirement 


BEING upon a certun day overburdened with the pope 
trouble of worldly business, in which men are oftentimes Gregory 
enforced to do more th in of very duty they are bound, 

I retired to a solitary place congenial to grief, where monastic 
whatever it was m my iffairs that was giving me discon- 
tent might plainly reveal itself, and all the things that 
were wont to inflict me with sorrow mignt come together 
and freely present themselves to my sight And in that 
place, after that 1 had sat a long while in silence and great 
affliction, my very dear son Peter the deacon joined me, 
who Since the flower of his early youth had been attached 
to me by close friendship and companionship in the study 
of tlie sacred books He, when he saw me overwhelmed 
in he iviness and languor of heart, questioned me, saying 
‘ What IS the matter ^ or what bad news have you heard ^ 
for some unusual grief plainly possesses you ’ To whom 
I answered ‘ O Peter, the grief th it 1 daily endure is 
with me both old and new old through long use, and 
new by continual increase And truth it is that my un- 
happy soul, wounded with worldly business, is now call- 
ing to mind in what state it once was when I dwelt m 
my monastery , how then it was supenor to all transitory 
matters, and how it would soar far above things corrup- 
t.ble How It was accustomed to think only of heavenly 
things, and tho’ enclosed in mortal body would yet by 
contemplation pass beyond its fleshly bars while as for 
death, which is to almost all men a punishment, that 
did It love, and would consider as the entrance to life, 
and the reward of its toil But now by reason of my 



Retirement 

pastoral charge my poor soul must engage in the businesses 
of worldly men , and after so fair a promise of rest it is 
defiled in the dust of earthly occupations and when 
through much ministering to others it spendeth itself on 
outward distractions, it cannot but return impaired unto 
those inward and spiritual things for which it longeth 
Now therefore I am meditating on what I suffer, I 
weigh what I have lost and when I think of that loss 
my condition is the more intolerable F or do but look 
how the ship of my mind is tossed by the waves and 
tempest, and how I am battered in the storm Nay, 
when I recollect my former life, I sigh as one who 
turneth back his eyes to a forsaken shore And what 
gneveth me yet more is that as I am borne ever onward 
by the disturbance of these endless billows, I almost lose 
sight of the port which I left For thus it is that the 
mind lapseth first it is faithless to the good which it 
held, tho’ It may still rem mber that it hath forsaken it 
then when it hath further strayed, it e\ en forgetteth that 
grood until It cometh at length to such a pass that it 
camnot so much as behold in memory what before it had 
activ ^ely practised All behaveth according to my picture 
we arc^ earned so far out to sea that we lose sight of the 
quiet ha- len whence we set forth And not seldom is 
the measijre of my sorrow increased by remembrance of 
the lues of ,some who with their whole heart relinquished 
this present world Whose high perfection when I 
behold, I recct'gnise how low 1 he fallen for many of 
them did in a ^aery retired life please their Maker, and 
lest by contact swith human affairs they should decay 
from their freshitess, almighty God allowed not that 
they should be ha^mssed by the labours of this world ’ 



Sufi & Shade 
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A LITTLE onv ird lend thy }>mdtnj> hind 
To iht-t dirl ‘-•cp'-, T tmti. further on , 

Tor Nondcr bank hath choice of Sun or shade , 
There I am wont to 'it, when my chmcc 
Relieve*; me *Vom mj ti'l of 'cn ilt totl 
Dad) in the common Rri'on ti'i enjoy n’d me, 
Where 1 3 Prisoner chain d, scirt< intis dnu 
The air imjinson’d ai'o, close and damp, 
llnuholsom draupht ha* here 1 fee! amends, 

The breath of Hcav'n fresh-blow inp pure md sweet, 
With di)-sp,'inp born, here I tve me to respire 
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1 HEARD a thousind blended no'es. 
While in a p,ro\t I si*l rtclmetl, 

In that sweet moml when pleasant tlioup,hts 
Bnnp sad thouph’s to the mind 

To her fair works did Nature link 
The hum in soul tin* through me ran , 

And much u gnesed my In art to dunk 
What man has made ot man 

Through primrose tufts, in that preen bower, 
The pen vinlle traded its wriaihs. 

And ’tis my faith that tecry fiouer 
Enjoys ilie* iir it hreathes 

The birds iround me hopped and pliycd, 
Their thoughts I cannot me isure — 

But the least motion which they made. 

It seemed a tlirdl of pleasure 



Garde?! & Forest 

The budding twigs spread out their fan, 
To catch the breezy air , 

And I must think, do all I can, 

That there was pleasure there 

If this belief from heaven be sent, 

If such be Nature’s holy plan, 

Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man ? 


And this vv as on tlie sixte morvve of May, 
Which May had peinted with his softe shoures, 
This gardin ful of Icvts and of floures — 

And craft of mannes hand so cunously 
Arrayed had this gardin trevvelj, 

That never was ther gardm of swich prys 
But-if It were the veray Paradys 
The odour of floures and the freshe sight 
Wold han raaad any herte for to light 
That ever was bom, but-if to gret siknesse 
Or to grot sorwe held it in distresse, 

So ful It was of beauty with plesance 


We wandered to the Pine Forest 
That skirts the Ocean’s foam, 

The lightest vvinn was in its nest. 

The tempest in its home 
The whispering waves v/ere half asleep, 
The clouds were gone to play. 
And on \he bosom of the deep 
The\ smile of Heaven lay , 


/lutumu Qtiht 

It ■'CtnK J if tiic hoii' \ tft one 
bi.nt f'^oin bttoid Ui^ s5 1 s, 
Winch •in ^ered fin.n ihatt the sun 
A liph’ of Pif* If- 

We piiii*'! unid .Ik- jnnr*- tin' ‘’ood 
'riit } I ni- of tin. \ I' 

To ’ured b\ '•'orni-- .o •■! iJk *- is rude 
As s r,» ts in erl -n) 

And "-n-i lud In i\tr\ u ri Inettli, 

'I hr' untlrr lumn n hlotn, 

To htrinmies rrd lu v.- 'v n' Ui, 

As u nd r rs its o ' n 
Non nil td'* tret oj<s It, sir p, 

1 d L }'ft< 1 n ires on ihi •' i, 

As s'lll rs 11 th. stl< 1 detp 
Th cKcin nootls i,n l> 


SEASON ofmis's md nulloi. fruitfuln' ss! 

Close bosom In nd of ih^ nn,uiinj’ sun, 

Conspirinp nrli him hon to loul iiid hkss 

With fniii tile Sines hit lo ind th tlntch erics run, 
To bend ni'h rpples the moss’d cot' ij;e trees, 

And III! nil fruit iiiih njvress to the core , 

To snell the ;;ouui ind plun p the hi/il shells 
With i svnet lerncl, to set huddinp mou, 

And still more, liter flowtrs for the bes, 

Until thc\ think rirtm this mil iieitr ee ise, 

ror bummer has o’lr-bnmm’d their chnimj cells. 

Who hrth not seen tine oft rmid thj store ’ 

Sometimes nhoeier steVs rbrord nnj find 
Thee siitinp cireh ss on r pnnrry floor, 

Th> Inir soft-lifted by the miinomng wind, 



Solitude 

Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 

Drowsed with the fumes of poppies, while thy hooV 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers , 
And sometime like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook , 

Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 

Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours 

Where are the songs of Spring ^ Ay, where are they ^ 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too. 

While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day. 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue , 

Then in a w'ailful choir, the small gnats mourn 
Among the nver sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind In es or dies , 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn , 
Hedge-cnckets sing , and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft, 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies 


I WILL anse and go now, and go to Inmsfree, 

And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles made 
Nine bean-rows will I hat e there, a hit e for the honey-bee. 

And lite alont in the bee-loud glade 

And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes dropping slow 
Dropping from the veils of the morning to where the cncket sings 
There midnight ’s all a glimmer and noon a purple glow. 

And evening full of the linnet’s wings 

1 will arise and go now, for always night and day 
I hear lake-water lapping with low sounds by the shore , 

While I stand on the roadway, or on the pavements gray, 

I hear it in the deep heart’s core 



Retreats 


WHEN winds that move not its calm surface sweep 
The azure sea, I love the land no more , 

The smiles of the serene and tranquil deep 
Tempt my unquiet mind — But when the roar 
Of Ocean’s gray abyss resounds, and foam 
Gathers upon the sea, and vast waves burst, 

I turn from the drear aspect to the home 
Of earth and its deep woods, where interspersed, 

When winds blow loud, pines make sweet melody 
Whose house is some lone bark, whose toil the sea, 
Whose prey the wandering fish, an evil lot 
Has chosen — But I my languid limbs will fling 
Beneath the plane, where the brook’s murmuring 
Moves the calm spirit, but disturbs it not 
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COME sit aneath this pinetree, whose lofty tressed crown 
Sighs, as her tufty sprays stir to the west wind’s kiss 
And with the babbling waters my flute thy care shall drown. 
And lull thy dreamy eyelids to sweet forgetful bliss 


Men seek out retreats for themselves, cottages in the 
country, lonely seashores and mountains Thou too The 
art disposed to hanker greatly after such things and 
yet all this is the very commonest stupidity , for it is Aurelius is 
in thy power, whenever thou wilt, to retire into thy- reproaching 
self and nowhere is there any place whereto a man ‘ ® 
may retire quieter and more free from politics than his 



The Soul's Escape 

own soul , abo\ e all if lie hai e w ithin him thoughts 
such as he need only regard attentively to be at perfect 
ease and that ease is nothing else than a wtll-ordcred 
mind Constantly then use this retreat, and renew thy- 
self therein and be thy principles brief and elementary, 
which, as soon as ever thou recur to them, will suffice 
to vva'-h thy soul entirely clean and send thee back, 
withou vexation to vhatsoe’er avvaiteth thee 


But when the soul giveth heed with her proper faculty, 
she IS at once away and off into that other world of 
Punty, Eternity, Immortality and things unchanging, 
and finding there her kindred, she leagueth herself with 
them (so long at least as she is true to herself and 
possesseth herself) when she wandereth no more, but 
ever in that way and with regard to those things, she 
remaineth constant, since such they are that she has laid 
hold of And this state of the soul is called Under- 
standing 
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BEFORE the starry threshold of Jov't court 
My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aereal Spirits live insphear’d 
In Regions mild of calm and sfrene Ayr, 

Above the smoak and stirr of this dim spot 
Which men call Earth, and with low -thoughted care 
Confin’d, and pester’d in this pin-fold here. 

Strive to keep up a frail and Feavensh being 



spiritual Desire 

Unmindful of the crown that Vertuc gives, 
After this mortal ch inge, to her true Servants 
Amongst the Enthron’d gods on Sainted seats 
Yet som there be that by due steps aspire 
To lay their just hands on th it Golden Key 
That opes the Palace of Eternity 
To such my errand is, and but tor suen, 

] would not soil these pure Ambrosial weeds 
With the rank vapours of this Sin-worn mould 


The day now approaching when she was to depart 
this life, — which day Thou knewest but we not, — it 
came to pass, thyself, as I believe, by thy secret ways 
so ordering it, that she and 1 stood alone, leaning in 
a certain window which looked on the garden of the 
house wherein we lodged at Ostia , for there before 
our voyage we were resting in cjuiet from the fatigues 
of a long journey Discoursing then together alone 
very sweetly, and forgetful of the past and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, we were 
enqmnng between ourselves in the presence of the 
truth, which Thou art, of what sort the eternal life of 
the saints may be, which eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man And 
all the while did our hearts within us gasp after the 
heavenly streams of thy fountain, the well of Life, which 
IS in Thee, that being sprinkled thence according to our 
measure, we might in some sort meditate on so high 
a mystery 

And as our talk was leading us thither where we 


S Augus- 
tine ind 
S Monnica. 



Ecstasy 

would be, so thu no delight of the senses whatsoever, 
in any brightness possible to them, seemed in respect of 
tht joj of that lift worthy of mention, far less of com- 
parison, lit upraising ourselves with intenser desirt unto 
that Self same, went on to explore in turn all things 
material, even the very heaven, whence sun and moon 
and stars give light upon tlie earth and thus ascending 
by meditation and speech and admiration of thy works, 
we were drawing yet nearer, and had come to our own 
minds, and left them behind, that we might arnve at the 
country of unfailing jilenty, where Thou feedest thy 
people for ever in pastures of truth , there where life is 
the WisDov! by vvhich all those thy works arc made, 
that have been or that shall be , Wisdom uncrcate, the 
same now as it ever was, and the same to be for ever- 
more Nay rather to have been and hereafter to be can- 
not be spoken of it, but only to be since it is eternal 
Of that heavenly Wisdom as then we talked and 
hunger’d after it, lo, with the whole effort of our heart 
we apprehended somewhat thereof and we sighed, and 
abandoning on that far shore those firstfruits of the 
spirit, we fell back to the sound of our own voices, and 
the determinate words of human discourse 

And we began to say, If to any the tumult of the 
flesh were hushed , hushed the images of earth, of waters 
and of air , hushed also the poles of heaven , yea, were 
the very soul to be hushed to herself, and by not think- 
ing on self to surmount self, hushed all dreams and 
imaginary revelations, every tongue and every sign , if 
ail transitory things were hushed utterly, — for to him 
that heareth they do all speak, saying ‘ we made not our- 
selves, but He mide us, who abideth for ever ’ — , if. 



Ecstasy 

when their speech had gone out they should suddenly 
hold their peace, and to the ear which they had aroused 
to their Maker, He himself should speak, alone, not by 
them, but by himself, so that we should hear his word, 
not through any tongue of flesh, nor Angel’s voice, nor 
echo of thunder, nor in the dark riddle of a similitude, 
but might hear indeed Him, whom in these things we 
love, himself without these, — as we but now with effort 
and in swift thought touched on that eternal Wisdom, 
which abideth over all — , could this be continued, and 
all disturbing visions of whatever else be withdrawn, and 
this one ravish and absorb, and wrap up its beholder amid 
these inward joys, so that life might ever be like that 
one moment of understanding, which but now we sighed 
after, were not this Enter thou into the jot of 
TH\ Lord^ 


Scanty the hour, and few the steps, beyond the bourn of care * 
Beyond the sweet and bitter world, — beyond it unaware ' 
Scanty the hour, and few the steps , because a longer stay 
Would bar return and make a man forget his mortal way ' 


THE path thro’ which that lovely twain ’^he path 

Have past, by cedar, pine, and yew, 

And each dark tree that ever grew, de<ciibed. 

Is curtained out from Heaven's wide blue , thro’ divme 

Nor sun, nor moon, nor wind, nor rain, glooms 

Can pierce its interwoven bowers, 



Auy Tony^ucs 

Suclcd up “ind hurt%in,T is iht\ S’lc 
Bihi"d t*-; pithunns; b !lo\ s riuvi 
And to tilt fntat mountnn {» -r 
1 ikt clouds tmitl iht vitldini ■'ir 



Intellectual Beauty 

Of Fate, and Chance, and God, and Chaos old, 
And Loie, and the chained Titan's woeful doom. 
And how ho shall he loosed, and make the earth 
One brotherhood delightful strains which cheer 
Our solitary twilights, and which charm 
To silence the unemying nightingales 


What might this be ^ A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into my memory. 

Of calling shapes, and becknmg shadoM s dire, 
And airy tongues that syllable mens names 
On Sands and Shears and desert Wildernesses 


Spirit of BEtUTt, that dost consecrate 
With thine own hues all thou dost shine upon 
Of human thought or form, — where art thou gone^ 
Why dost thou pass away and leave our state. 

This dim vast vale of tears, vacant and desolate^ 

Ask why the sunlight not for ever 
Weaves rainbows o’er yon mountain nver, 

Why aught should fad and fade that once is shown. 

Why fear and dream and death and birth 
Cast on the daylight of this earth 
Such gloom, — why man has such a scope 
For love and hate, despondenry and hope ’ 

No voice from some subliroer world hath ever 
To sage or poet these responses given — 

Therefore the names of Demon, Ghost, and Heaven, 
Remain the records of their vain endeavour. 



Intellectual Beauty 

Fnil spells — whose uttered charm might not mail to sever, 
From all we hear and all we see, 

Doubt, chance, and mutability 
Thy light alone — like mist o’er mountains dnven, 

Or moonlight on a midnight stream, 

Gives grace and truth to life’s unquiet dream 

Love, Hojie, and Sdf-tsteem, like clouds depart 
And come, for some uncertain moments lent 
Man were immortal, and omnipotent. 

Didst thou, unknown and awful as thou art, 

Keep with thy glorious tram firm state within his heart . 

While yet a boy I sought for ghosts, and sped 
Thro’ many a listening chamber, cave and rum, 

And starlight wood, with fearful steps jiursuing 
Hopes of high talk with the departed dead 
I called on poisonous names with which our youth is fed , 

I was not heard— I saw them not — 

When musing deeply on the lot 
Of life, at the sweet time when winds are wooing 
All vital things that wake to bring 
News of birds and blossoming, — 

Sudden, thy shadow fell on me , 

I shrieked, and clasped my hands in ecstasy ' 

I vowed that I would dedicate my powers 
To thee and thine — have I not kept the vow ^ 

With beating heart and streaming eyes, even now 
1 call the ))hantoms of a thousand hours 
Each from his voiceless grave they have in vision’d bow’rs 
Of studious zeal or love’s delight 
Outvvatched with me the envious night — 

They know that never joy illumed my brow 
Unlinked with hope that thou vvouldst free 
This world from its dark slavery 



Absolute Beauty 


He who has been in-;tructtd thus far m the science 
of Love, and has b.en 1 d to see beautiful things in their 
due order and rani, \ hen he comes toward the tnd of 
his discipline will suddenly catch sight of a wondrous 
thing beiut ful w ich the absolute Beauty , — and this, 
Socrates is the aim and end of all those earlier labours — 
he will see a B-autv tttmal, not growing or decaying, 
not waging o’- waning, nor will it be fair here and foul 
th<Te, nor d> p'-nding on time or circumstance or place, 
as if fair to some, and foul to o'hers nor shall Beauty 
appar to him in the iileness of a face or hand, nor 
embodied in any sort of form whatever, wheJier 

of heaven or of earth, but Beauty absolute, separate, 
simple, and everlasting, which lending of its virtue to 
ail beautiful things thit we see bom to decay, itself 
suffers neither increase nor diminution, nor any other 
change 

When a man proceeding onwards from terrestnal 
things by the right way of loving, once comes to sight 
of that Bcau'y, he is not far from his goal And this 
IS tlic right way wherein he should go or be guided in 
his love he should begin by loving earthly things for 
the sake of the ab=olu c loveliness, ascending to that as 
It were by degrees or steps, from the first to the second, 
and thence to all fair forms , and from fair forms to fair 
conduct, and from fair conduct to fair principles, until 
from fair pnnciples he finally arrive at the ultimate 
principle of all, and learn what absolute beauty is 

This life, my dear Socrates said Diotima, if any life 
at all IS worth living, is the life that a man should live, 



Idea of God 

in the contemplation of absolute Beauty the which, 
when once you beheld it, would not appear to you to 
be after the manner of gold and garments or beautiful 
persons, whose sight now so ravishes you, that you and 
many others consorting with your lovers forget even to 
eat and dnnk, if only you may look at them and live 
near them But what if a man’s eyes were awake to 
the sight of the true Beauty, the divine Beauty, pure, 
clear and unalloyed, not clogged with the pollutions ol 
mortality, and the many colours and varieties of human 
life ’ What if he should hold converse with the true 
Beauty, simple and divine ^ 

O think you, she said, that it would be an ignoble 
life for a man to be ever looking thither and with his 
proper faculty contemplating the absolute Beauty, and 
to be living in its presence ^ Are you not rather con- 
vinced that he who thus sees Beauty as only it can be 
seen, will be specially fortuned ^ and that, since he is 
> in contact not with images but with realities, he will 
give birth not to images, but to very Truth itself^ And 
being thus the parent and nurse of true virtue it will be 
his lot to become a friend of God, and, so far as any 
man can be, immortal and absolute ’ 
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THOU art the sky and Thou art also the nest 

0 Thou Beautiful ' how in the nest thy love embraceth 
the soul with sweet sounds and colour and fragrant 
odours ' 

Morning cometh there, beanng in her golden basket the 
wreath of beauty, silently to crown the earth 


c 
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Aristotle 
bee note. 


Idea of God 

And there cometh Evening, o’er lonely meadows de- 
serted of the herds, by tnckless ways, carrying in 
her golden pitcher cool drauglits of jicace from 
the ocean calms of the west 
But where thine infinite sky sprcadeth for the soul to 
take her flight a stainless white radiance reigncth , 
wherein is neither day nor night, nor form nor 
colour, nor eicr any word 


There is then something which is always moaccl with 
an unceasing motion and that motion is in a cJ|cle 
and this is plain not by reasoning only but in fact < so 
that the first heaien must be eternal There is wen 
something [also] which moaes it But since ^a mcl'er 
which IS moved is an intermediate, there must be .also 
some mover which is unmovetjf itvrnal, 

existing as substance and act* t ^ I 

ment in this way, it causes! ^ Aeing 

Itself moved And the primf , ^ thought Vnd 

desire are the same , for whf ° J - nntvMti is 

the apparently good, thepnmjjdc the ° ^ 

IS the really good, and our ^ ary 0 

' ' ■ for the*. 


: desire 


opinion, rather than our opin 
first cause IS the thinking A ^pon on our 
IS movet by the object of its t pj nd the Reason \ot in 
Uon of 0 ’jects of thought subst j^thoughl and in [ f ^ 

and of iubstance that which ^nce (or Being) pnai i 




(or ac^lity) 


Put.j;^, ,s absolute and m energy 


:noreoveral=o the good and 



Metaphysic 

the ibsolutely desirable are in the same class , and that 
IS best, always or proportionally, which is primary 

But that the Final Cause is among things unmoved is 
shown by logical distinction, since it is [an object which 
exists] for the sake of something (which desires it) and 
of these [two terms] the one (the object) is unmoved, 
while the other (which desires it) is not The Final 
Cause then causes movement as beloved, and something 
moved by it moves all other things 

Now if something is moved it is capable of being 
otherwise than it is Therefore if the first ■'’turning 
of the heaven be an energy (or actuality) and is so by 
virtue of Its being set in motion [by another igency than 
Its own]^, It might be otherwise, in place if not in sub- 
stance But since, on the other hand, there is some 
mover, itself unmoved, existing in energy, this may not 
be otherwise in any way For locomotion is the primary 
change, and of locomotion th,.t which is circular and 
this circular motion is that which this unmoved mover 
causes 

Of necessity then it is Being, and so far as of necessity, 
excellently, and so a Principle (or first Cause) 

From such a first cause then are suspended the 
Heaven and Nature And the occupation (or living 
work) of this Principle is such as is the best, during 
a little while indeed for us, but itself is ever in this 
state, — which we cannot be — since its energy is also its 
pleasure — And therefore it is that our waking and sensa- 
tion and thinking are pleasantest to us, while hopes and 
memories are pleasant indirectly thro’ these activities — 
And thought, in itself, deals -k ith the object which is best 
in itself, and the supreme with the supreme Now it is 



Idea of God 

Itself that thought (or intellect) thinks, on account of its 
participation in the object of thought for it becomes 
its own object in the act of apprehending and thinking 
Its objects so that thought lintelkct) and the object of 
thought are one and the same thing For that which 
IS receptive of the object of thought and can apprehend 
substance, is thought (or intellect) But it is in energy 
by possessing its object, so that this (final energy of 
possession) rather than that (initial receptivity) is what 
Jiought seems to have dtvtne and the energy of intel- 
lectual speculation is what is pleasantest and best 

If then in this good estate, as we are sometimes, God 
IS always, it is wonderful, and if more so, then still 
more wonderful But God is so, and life indeed be- 
longs to God For the energy of thought is life, and 
that IS God’s energy We say then that God is a living 
being, eternal, best so that life and an age continuous 
and eternal belong to God, for this is God 
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Then Socrates said I must tell you, Kebes, 
that when I was young I had a marvellous appetite for 
that branch of philosophy which they call Natural 
Science , for I thought it must be splendid to know 
the CousLS of things, what it is that makes each thing 
come into being, exist, and pensh and I was always 
rushing into opposite extremes of opinion in speculating 
on such questions as these, Is the growth of animals the 
result of a corruption which the hot and cold pnnciple 
contracts, as some have said^ Is it by virtue of the 
blood that we think ^ or is it the air, or fire ^ or perhaps 



First Cause 


nothing of this sort ^ And then I went on 

to examine the decay of tilings, and the changes 
which the heavens and earth undergo , until at hst I 
came to see that I was by nature utterly incompetent 
for such enquiries, as I can easily comince you was the 
case, for under the influence of these speculations I grew 
wholly blind to matters which hitherto, so far at least 
as I could judge of myself or others of me, I had under- 
stood quite well Then I heard someone reading 

out of a book of Anavagoras as he told us, and saying 
that Mind was the disposer and cause of all and I 
was delighted with this notion of the (first) cause, — 
indeed it gave me a sort of comfort to think that Mind 
was the cause of all things, and I said to myself, If 
this be so, — if Mind is the orderer, it will have all 
in order, and put every single thing in the place that is 
best for it And arguing thus I rejoiced to think that, 
with respect to causation, I had found in Anaxagoras 
a teacher after my own heart 

Ah my friend, how speedily was my glorious hope 
dashed, as I went on to read, and found my philosopher 
making no use whateier of Mind, nor of any other valid 
principle for the ordering of Nature, but alleging Air and 
Ether and Water, and many other like absurdities He 
seemed to me to have fallen exactly into the predicament 
of a man who, maintaining generally that Mind is the 
cause of the actions of Socrates, should then, when 
he undertook to explain my conduct in detail, go on to 
show that I sit here because my body is made up of 
bones and muscles , and the bones, as he would say, 
are hard and have joints which divide them, and the 
muscles are elastic, and so on , That is what he 



Sofia 

would say , and he would have a similar explanation 
of my tali ing to you, which he would attribute to sound, 
and air, and heanng , and he would assign ten thousand 
other causes of tht same sort, neglecting to mention the 
true cause, which is that the Athenians hate thought 
fit to condemn me, and accordingly I have thought it better 
and more nght to remain here and undergo my sentence 
— for, by the dog, I think that these muscles and bones 
of mine [if they had had any say in the matter] would 
ha\ e consulted their own interest and gone off long ago to 
Megara or Boeotia, if I had not thought it better and 
nobler not to play truant and run away, but rather to 
remain here and undergo whateier punishment the state 
may inflict To call such things as these causes is quite 
absurd If any one should care to say that unless I 
had bones and muscles and the other parts of the body, 
I could not do what I would, that s well enough but 
to say that I act as I do because of them, and that this 
IS the way in which my mind acts, and not from choice 
of the best, why, that is a tery careless and idle way 
of sjieaking 
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DOTH not Wisdom cry, 

and Understanding put forth her voice > 

The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his Way, 
before his works of old 

1 was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, 
or ever the earth was 

When no dtpths were, 1 was brought forth 

when there were no fountains abounding with water. 



Logos 

Before the mountains were settled, 
before the hills was I brought forth 
While as yet he had not made the earth nor the fields, 
nor the first dust of the world 
When he prepared the heavens, I was there 

when he set a compass upon the face of the deep 
In his empowering of the clouds above 

in the strong gathering of the fountains of the deep 
When he gave to the sea its boundary 

that the waters should not pass his commandment 
when he determined the foundations of the earth 
Then was I by him as a master-workman 

and I was daily his delight, rejoicing always before him , 
Rejoicing in his habitable earth 

and my delight was with the sons of men 

Blessed is the man that hearcth me, 
watching daily at my gates, 
waiting at the posts of my doors , 

For whoso findeth me findeth life 

but he that misseth me wrongeth his own soul 
All they that hate me love death 


2 


IN the beginning was Mind*, 
and that Mind was with God, 
and the Mind was God 
The same was in the beginning with God 
All things were made by it 

and without it was not anything made that was made 
In It was life, 

and the life was the light of men 
And the light shineth in the darkness, 
and the darkness overpowered it not 


* 1 e the 
mind of 
God, and its 
expression 
See note 



le/dZ of God 


O HOW n-i\ I I vr tsf (. ■' b c-t \ o il 
O ho', c^n i n lie > tin tisH ivliVrth’’' 

lllshojtivj Hi I*- V )irf tU ^ ir '' wfte ‘U'Ttl-'c' 

If I - \ iK IV 'i ! mt. 1 IV i1 

Ht n ktili 'll n t? ' ihr 1 It) !dv lo {> )r i i-bU o •>: 

The cti !0„s ar ! £’» tO -'■i > , tie h lu 1 1 Irt)'' oo’ 
Hii-rjii! iTTi *1 •• bHt "r 

Hl is rtuh r M !itl no tn t o !'•’ 

Ti' ii. in no t ) (Is to i!i u’-” Hi- i' 


0 I ORD rtoj h sv J n,- cu -vmi Jmn n me, 
Thou Vnoi rsi i‘o\ *"1' ir,’ -r i mine tpnsin^ 

Thou uni'crs^ri’ts nn Jio i^hts a'-r 

1 hoj disci mis nit j i h i id n\ l> 1 
ltd irt ’C-juiir id t nh ill n\ i ns 

Tos !o ’ trt .hi i o d Is on 1 11 •( npui , 

I hou 0 1.0 i, InOHis I’lltfjch-r 
Thoj dos cotnpsss mi 's lund rd K bin 
ml over HI Too hi . (iid thir hind 
Suih knov.lcdj't IS (00 i onLrfii! fo* m , 

It 1' hijlh, I cintiot u nin ur>o it. 

Whithsir shsl! ] fjo tb n from h\ «pn 
or iihi’h.r sHill I fin then from ih\ flee' 

If I climb up irto hi lun Thou -rt tlierc 
if I la) me doiin m htll Fhoi 'rt thin itso 
]f i tahi ihi iiirgs of *hi mo'mng and rirtiim in the 
iittirmosi parts of thi sti 

cicn thtre abo should th) hand kad me nnd thj 
nght hand hold me 



Omntpresence 

If I say, Peradventure the darkness may whelm me , 
let my day bt turned into night, — 

The darknevs is no darkness with Thee, 
the night is as clear as the day, 
darkness and light to Thee are both alike 

The stirrings of my heart were of Thee , 

Thou didst knit me together in my mothers womb 

1 will give thanks unto Thee in my fear and wonder 
Marvellous are Thy works, and that my soul knoweth 
right well 

My frame was not hid from Thee, 

when I was made secretly and richly wrought in the 
deep of the earth 

Thine eyes did see my substance yet being imperfect 
And in thy book they were all written. 

The days that were outshapen for me, 
when as yet there was none of them 

How dear are thy thoughts unto me, 0 God , 

O how great is the sum of them ’ 

Should I tell them, they are more w number than the sand 
My spirit awaketh, and still 1 am with Thee 

Try me, O God, ard seek the ground of my heart, 
prove me and examine my thoughts 

Look well if there be any avay of sorrow in me, 
and lead me in the way everlasting 


THE everlasting universe of things 
Flows thro’ the mind, and rolls its rapid waves, 
Now dark, now glittering, now reflecting gloom. 
Now lending splendour, where from secret springs 



T'he XJmverse 

The source of human thought its tribute brings 
Of waters, with a sound but half its own 

Thou art the path of that unresting sound, 

Dizzy Ratine'* and when I gaze on thee 
I 'eem as in a trance sublime and strange 
To muse on mj own separate phantasy, 

M) own, my human mind which passitely 
Nov, renders and recenes fast influcncings. 

Holding an unremitting interchange 
With the clear umaeise of things around , 

One legion of mid thoughts, whose iiandenng wings 
Now float aboie thy darhness and now rest 
Where that or thou art no unbidden guest. 

In the still caie of the witch Poesj 
Seeking among the shadows that pass bj, 

Ghosts of all things that are, some shade of thee, 
Sonu phantom, some faint image , till the breast 
From which they fled recalls them, thou art there' 

Some say that gleams of a remoter world 
Visit the soul in sleep, — that death is slumber, 

And that its shapes the busy thoughts outnumber 
Of those who wake and lire I look on high , 

Has some unknown omnipotence unfurled 
The \eil of life and death ’ or do I lie 
In dream, and docs the mightier world of sleep 
^p'ead far around and inaccessibly 
It^brcles^ Far the aery spint fails, 

Dnaen lik/ a homeless cloud from steep to steep 
That vanist^es among the viewless gales ' 
y Far, far above, piercing the infinite sky, 

\Mont Blanc appears, — still snowy, and serene 
\ts subject mountains their unearthly forms 
Pv^e around It, ice and rock 


* The 
Ravine of 
the Arve 
Sec noie 



Power 


Is this the scene 

Where the old Esrthquake-dxmon taught hei young 
Ruin ^ Were these their toys ^ or did a sea 
Of fire envelope once this silent snow ^ 

None can reply all seems eternal now 
The wilderness has a mysterious tongue 
W’hich teaches awful doubt, or faith so mild, 

So solemn, so serene, that man may be 
But for such faith with nature reconciled 
Thou hast a voice, great Mountain, to repeal 
Large codes of fraud and woe , not understood 
By all, but which the wise, and great, and good 
Interpret, or make felt, or deeply feel 

The fields, the lakes, the forests, and the streams. 
Ocean, and all the living things that dwell 
Within the daidal earth , lightning, and rain. 
Earthquake, and fiery flood, and hurricane , 

The torpor of the year when feeble dreams 
Visit the hidden buds, or dreamless sleep 
Holds every future leaf and flower , the bound 
With which from that detested trance they leap , 

The works and ways of man, their death and birth, 
And that of him, and all that his may be , — 

All things that move and breathe with toil and sound 
Are born and die , revolve, subside, and swell 
Power dwells apart in its tranquillity, 

Remote, serene, and inaccessible 


And whence are we ’ Of thy divine love-store, 
Loving, hast 1 hou our slendei love-life made. 

That unafraid 

We may thy daz’ling love see and adore 



Ic/ea of God 


GRASP the Skirt of his Gnce, for on a sudden He \ull 
flee awa} 

But draw Him not impatiently to thee, lest He fly as 
an arrow from the bow 

What, shape v.ill He not assume’ What shifts He 
employ eth ' 

If He be apprehended in Form, He will flee by way of 
the Spirit 

If thou seek Him in the sky He will gleam in the water 
like the moon 

If thou go into the water, He fleeth to the sky 

If thou seek Him in the spaceless, He beckoneth to 
Space 

When thou seekest Him in Space, He fleeth to the 
spaceless 

His Name will flee, the while thou mouldest the Ups for 
speech 

Thou may’st not cien say, Such an one will flee 

He will flee from thee, so that if thou paint his picture, 

The picture w ill flee from the tablet, and his features from 
thy soul 


What then ’ Do they not remember that they have 
seen God’ Or rather do they not always see Him, 
and while they see Him, it is not possible for them to 
say that they have seen Him, for that would be the 
state of those who had ceased to see 


1 

\ 





SINCC I l> !ie\L 111 Gol »lii. Fither Almighty, 

Min s Maktr nrd (iil"t., OvLtni’Lr of I'onuni., 
rvt.n, strinj;i. -^Iv' [ jini*. inithin^vk nfu'-i. Him ])rat<^r 
fjhou'd 1(1 L in. cm^tirc forpt'iinp, tiit Crctor, 

Nor unto Him in ■•uil'nn? tnJ •'Orrou turn mo 
Nt\ ho.v coud I ui'itdnw nv from His (.mbtn,inp, ^ 

liut sinc( lint 1 hi\L >-i-wn rot ind omio’ know Him, 
Nor in mj nr lilj ttmpk ijiprihtrd rij’htiy 
His wisdom itid tilt lu ii'nlj |iur|iost ttirml, 

Thtrt^br will I bt biund to no v'uditd s\s'tm 
Nor arf.umtnt, nor vitli delusion tnshit nit, 

Nor Htk to jilns" Him in m) foolis!) imtntion, 

Winch ni) spni. v ithin mi, tin* Imtih Ik lu j 
And na'tJi tul, Ip'li nproi’d ns unwonhi 

But I cherish my fretdom in loninji, stnict 
GrnttfulK sdotinn for di liflit btjond pI inp 
Or thinkiny md in hours ot nniiuish md d irkncss 
Confiding nlwnys on His tvctlkm greatness 


II me fnut, commt a Punutrs un Ditu, qiii mt 
tnu\t du chnos tl dt I’annrciiit dt nits idfts Son 

id(t dtln rt notre tsjnit dt sts longs tourmtnts, ti notrt 
caur dt SI n nste soiitudt 


You arc young, my son, and, ns the years, go by, 
iimt will chnngt and tntn rtitrst many of your present 



Future Life 

in earlier days he had known the Pnnee’s athcisticat 
convictions 

You say that you cannot see the kingdom of good- 
ness and truth on earth Neither haae 1 seen it nor 
IS It possible for any one to sec it w ho looks upon this 
life as the sum and end of all On the earth, that is 
to saj on this earth (Pierre pointed to the iields), there 
IS no truth, all is falsehood and evil but in the um- 
aerse, in the whole unuerse, truth has its kingdom , 
and we who are now children of the earth are none the 
less children of the unuersc Do not 1 feel in my soul 
that I am actually a member of this vast harmonious 
whole ’ Do not I feci that in this countless assemblage 
of beings wherein the Divinity, the First Cause — or 
however you may term it— is manifested I make one 
link, one step between the lower beings and the higher ^ 
If I sec, and clearly see the ladder leading from plant 
to man, then why must I suppose that it breaks off at 
me, and does not lead on further and bejond ’ I feel 
not only that I cannot utterly pensb, since nothing in 
the universe is annihilated, but that I always shall be 
and always was I feel that besides me are spirits that 
live above me, and that in this universe there is truth 

Yes, that is Herder’s doctrine, said Prince Andrf , 
but It is not that, my fnend that will convince me, — 
life and death - they arc what convince a man The 
sort of thing that convinces a man is when he sees 
a being dear to him, with whose life he has been inti- 
mately bound up, to whom he has done a wrong, and 
has wished to make atonement (Prince Andrd’s voice 
trembled and he turned away), and suddenly this being 
suffers, IS tortured and ceases to be — Why ^ It cannot 



Conviction 

that thtri is no ansucr And I Wiese that there 
IS one Thai is s hat corsincts a man Tliat is what 
has convin'-td ni, sjid Pnnee Andr£ 

\%'’hj cenamK, that js it, «aid Panx is not that 
_,ast s.bat I \ •■s -a\ing ^ 

No I onis SIS 'hit It IS no arguments that comince 
one of the nocc-'iiy o*' a f u urc life but the fact that one 
has been going hro' life in fond companionship witn 
another, and ^jddtnl^ that dear one aanishes t)m,inio 
the rD~j,hrrf and )Ou )jjrsxlf art kft on the brink of 
the chasra looking down in o it And I hast looked 
U'cil, and what ‘hen ’ You have known a Ihcumaa 
Sor-irne Th 77'/vls tht futurt. lift the ^omroeeJS God 
Pnnee Ardrt did not nply The camagt and horses 
had long bun ltd out on to the further bank and wire 
airtadt ham s'»d, tht sun was haif-tunken beneath the 
honzon and ‘ht eiening fro^t was b* ginning to tnerust 
the htth pools on .h" shore with starry cj soils while 
Pierre and Andrf to th, astonishment of the stnanls 
coachmen and ferry-men, still s ood in the boat talking 
If God and -ht fumrt lift exist then truth and airtue 
exist, and man’s highc t happiness consists in stnaing 
for their attainmtni Onemusahae said Pierre, one must 
love, one must btlietc that \<e list no' rntrclj now on 
this patch of eanh but that v/c hate ined and shall lire 
ctemaiij ihtri. in the universe He pointed to the skj 
Pnnee Andr£ stood leaning on the rail of the ferry- 
boat and listening to Pi rre He never moved his ejes, 
but gazed at the red reflection of the sun m the dark- 
blue fiood Pierre ceased sjieaking All was silent. 
The ferrj-boat la) dnfted along the bank, and only the 
npples of the cunent could be heard lapjnng feebly 



Worship 

ii'5 Mcitb Pnnct Andr6 fnncitd ihu ihisjnutr 
of ih(. witLf bibbkd t rtfnin to Pit.ra’b words * Tbit 
IS sooth, iccejit It th it is sooth, icc< pt it ’ 


GOD m-isu.nnR rm , 

Gntr of btL ith nnd btcid , 

World's stnnd, stttj of tho st-i. 

Lord of liting \nd dtsd , 

Thou hnsib mod boots sod tuns m me, fistcn’d me flesh. 
And sfttr it times nlmost unirndt mt with dread, 

Thy doing , md dost Thou toui h me ilrtsh ^ 

Oitr again I ftti thy fingtr ind find Thtt 


Not with doubting but with nssurtd consciousness 
do I love thee, O Lord Thou didst strike my heart 
with thy word and I loved thee And the heavens too, 
anti the earth and all therein, manifesilj on ever) side 
they bid me love thee, nor cease to say so unto all, 
that there may be no excuse 

But what do I love when I love Thee ’ Not grace 
of bodies, nor the beauty of the seasons, nor the bright- 
ness of the light, so gladsome to these eyes , nor inex- 
haustible melodies of sweet song, nor the fragrant smell 
of flowers, of ointments and spices, not manna and 
honey, not limbs acceptable to embracements of the 
flesh None of these love I when I love my God and 
yet Hove a kind of light, and of melody and of fragrance, 
a kind of food, and a manner of cmbracoment, when 1 



spiritual Lave 

love rti) God , the embractment, food, fragrance, 
nielodj,and hgh' of inner man n here then, shincth 
unto mj 'oul what space containc'h not, and there 
soundeth what time snatcheth no and there smeilcth 
what breath di‘p r^cth not, and there tasteth what eating 
cloje h no,, and there clingcth what satiety divorceth 
no.» Ihis IS 1 which I love when I love my God 

Andwnat IS this’ I aslcd the earth and it said, 
I am noL He’ and whatsoever is in it confessed the 
same I asked the sea and the deeps, and all that 
swimming or creeping live therein and they answered 
‘We arc not thy God, seek above us’ I asked the 
wandenngvvinds , andth, whole air with his inhabitants 
spoke ‘Anaximenes was deceived, I nm not God’ 

I asked the heavens, sun moon and stars, ‘Nor (sayr 
they) arc we the God whom thou seekest’ And I 
replied unto all those things which encompass the door 
of my flesh, ‘Ye have told m, of my God, that ye are 
not he tell me something of him ’ And they cned 
all with a great voice ‘ He made us ’ My quesuoning 
them was my mind’s desire, and their Beauty was their 
answ'T 


HE asked Who Siandeth atmy door’ I said Thy 
indigent slave 

He asked What dost thou here ’ I said I am come 
to greet Thee O my Lord 

He asked How long wilt thou persist’ I said Until 
Thou call me in 

He asked How long wilt thou desire it’ I said Till 
the last day of time, O Lord 



Devotwri 


I liid clum to his I^ost I took solemn osth that for 
love of Him I fiad renounc't wealtli and power 

He asked Doth not a judge demand a \i itncss to prove 
a claim ’ 

I said Tears are my witnesses, and my jnle fact the 
evidence 

He asked Is thy witness trustworthy, vv hen thine eyes 
are wayward ’ 

I said 1 swear by thy great Justice, they are pure 
and fret from sin 

He asked What desircst thou of me ’ I said Thy 
Constancy ind Friendship 

He asked Who w as thy Comrade ’ I said The 
thought of Thee, O King 

He asked Who call’d thee hither ^ 1 said The 
rumour of thy Feast 

0 ask ye no more of me Were I to tell you more 
words of his, 

Ye would burst your bonds no roof nor door could 
restrain you 
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LOVE bade me welcome , yet my soul drew back, 
Guilty of dust and sin 

But qmck'cycd I^vc, observing me grow slack 
From my first entrance in, 

Drew nearer to me, sweetly questioning 
If I lack’d anything 

‘ A guest I answered, ‘ worthy to be here ’ 

Love said, ‘ You shall be he ’ 

‘ I, the unkind, ungrateful ^ Ah, my dear, 

I cannot look on Thee ’ 

Love took my hand and smiling did reply, 

‘ Who made the eyes but I ’ ' 
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Adol ation 


Whoever is whelm’d in the waves of Chance, can never escape, 
if he look not to Thee as Fncnd 
The World hath no permanence what it hath 

I esteem as perishable, for it is strange to thy permanence 
My wish ever is to fling my heart and my soul at thy Feet 
Dust be on the head of the soul, that hath received not the dust 
of thy Feet ' 

I will not shun thy stroke for impure is the heart that hath not 
burn’d in the flame of thine Affliction 
No end is there, O Lord, to thy praises, and no count of thy 
Praisers 

What atom is there that danceth not \t ith abandon in thy praise ’ 

Shams-i-tadri 7, beauty and pride of the skies, saith 

What king is there, but with heart and -oul is a beggar of Thee ’ 


6o 

I GOT me flowers to straw thy way, 

I got me boughs off many a tree 
But thou wast up by break of day, 

And brought’ st thy sweets along with thee 


6l 


’TWAS at the season when the Earth upsjirings 
From slumber , as a sphered angel’s child. 
Shadowing its eyes with green and golden wings. 
Stands u]) before its mother bright and mild, 
Of whose soft voice the air expectant seims — 

So stood before the sun, which shone ina smiled 
To see It rise thus joyous from its dreams. 
The fresh and radiant Earth The hoary grove 



Praise 


Great art thou, O Lord, and highly to be praised 
great is thy power and thy wisdom is infinite 
Thou awakest us to delight in thy praise, for thou 
madest us for thyself, and our heart is unquiet till it 
rest in thee 


O LORD our Govemour, 

How excellent is thy name in all the world. 

Thou that hast set thy glory above the heavens ' 

Out of the mouth of very babes and sucklings 

hast thou establish’d strength because of thine adversanes, 
that thou mightest still the enemy and the avenger 
When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained — 

What is man, that thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man, that thou regardest him ^ 

Thou hast set him but little lower than godhead, 
to crown him with glory and worship 
Thou makest him to have dominion over the works of thy hands , 
thou hast put all things under his feet , 

All sheep and oxen, 

yea and the beasts of the field. 

The fowls of the air and the fishes of the sea 
and whatsoever goeth thro’ the paths of the sea 

0 Lord our Govemour, 

How excellent is thy name in all the world ' 



Book, n 
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D ance, my hcnn , O d-ince to-day with joy ' 
Phi. hymn of Lovefilleth tlu diysand the nights 
with music, &, the world hcarkeni-th to the melody 

Mad with joy, Life and Death danct to the rhythm of 
this music 

The hills and the sea and the earth dance 
The world of man danceth in laughter and te irs 

Why put on the robe of the monk, and liie aloof from 
the world in lonely pride "> 

Behold my heart danceth in the delight of a hundred arts, 
and the Creator is well-pleased 


A THING of beauty is a joy for ever 

Its loveliness increases , it will never 

Pass into nothingness , but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing 

Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 

A flowery band to bind us to the earth. 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days. 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darken’d ways 



'The Arts 

one showeth a pilgnm on his way to some shrine that he 
would visit for the teaching is only of whither and how 
to go, the vision itself is the work of him who hath willed 
to see 


70 


Omnia praeclara tarn dtfHcilia qiiam rara 
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I have relapsed into those abstractions which are my 
only life — I feel escaped from a new strange and threat- 
ing sorrow, and am thankful for it There is an awful 
warmth about my heart like a load of immortality 
The roaring of the wind is my wife, and the stars through 
the window-pane are my children The mighty abstract 
Idea of Beauty stifles the more divided and minute 
domestic happiness 


I AM here for thee, 

Art thou there for me ^ 

Or, traitress to my watchful heart. 

Dost thou from rock and wave depart, 
And from the desolate sea ^ 

I am here for thee, 

Art thou there for me ^ 

Spirit of brightness, shy and sweet ' 

My eyes thy glimmering robe would meet 
Above the glimmenng sea 



Music 


Float thro’ all above the grate, 
We make there our liquid lair, 
Voyaging cloudlike and unpent 
Through the boundless element 


Or ns on Vesta’s sceptre a swift flame, 

Or on blind Homer’s heart a winged thought 


ORPHEUS with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze. 
Bow themselves, when he did sing 
To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprung , as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring 

Everything that heard him play, 

Even the billows of the Sea, 

Hung their heads, and then lay by 
In Sweet music is such art , 

Killing care and gnef of heart 
Fall asleep, or heanng, die 


Such Sweet compulsion dotli in musick lie. 
To lull the daughters of Necessity, 

And keep unsteddy Nature to her law. 

And the low world in measur’d motion draw. 
After fi'e heavenly tune, which none can hear 
Of human mould with grosse unjiurged ear 



Music 


I PANT for ne muMC which is divine, 

My hear in its thirs' is a dying flower. 

Pour ionh ‘h" sound like enchanted wine 
Loosen the notes in a siher shower. 

Like a herbless plain, for the gentle rain 
I gasp I fain , till they wal e again 

Le me dnnl of the spint of that swee* sound. 
More, oh more, — 1 am thirsting yet. 

It loosens the serpent which care has bound 
Upon m\ hear to s'lfle it, 

Tht dis'olnng strain through every vein, 
Passes into my heart and brain 


And ever, against eating cares, 

Lap me m soft Lydian Aires 
Mamed to immortal terse 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce 
In no es with many a winding bou* 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 

Wi h t anton h'-ed, and giddt cunning 
The melting voice through mazes runnmg , 
Untwisting all the chains tha' tie 
The hidden soul of harmony 


The Shepherds on the Lawn, 
Or ere the point of dawn, 



Music 


Sat simply chatting m a rustick row , 

Full little thought they than 
That the mighty Pan 
Was kindly com to live with them below 
Perhaps their loves, or els their sheep, 

Was all that did their silly thoughts so busie keep 

When such musick sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet, 

As never was by mortal finger strook 
Divinely-warbled voice 
Answering the stringed noise, 

As all their souls in blisfull rapture took 
The air, such pleasure loth to lose. 

With thousand echoes sti 1 1 prolongs each heav’nly close 

Such Musick (as ’tis said) 

Before was never made. 

But when of old the sons of morning sung. 

While the Creator Great 
His constellations set, 

And the well-balanc't world on hinges hung. 

And cast the dark foundations deep. 

And bid the weltering waves their oozy channel keep 


IF music be the food of love, play on , 

Give me excess of it , that, surfeiting, 

The appetite may sicken, and so die 
That strain again ' it had a dying fall 
O, It came o’er my ear like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets. 

Stealing and giving odour Enough , no more 
’Tis not so sweet now as it was before. 
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Poetry 


The poet writes under one restriction only, n imely, 
the necessity of giving immediate pleasure 

Nor let this necessity be considered as i degrada- 
tion of the Poet’s art It is far otherwise It is an 
acknowledgment of the beauty of the universe, an ac- 
knowledgment the more sincere because not formal, but 
indirect , it is a task light and easy to him who looks a: 
the world in the spirit of love, further, it is a homage 
paid to the native and naked dignity of m in, to the grand 
ehmentary principle of pleasure, by which he knows ind 
feels and lives and moves 

Poetry IS the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge , it 
is the impassioned expression which is in the countenance 
of all Science 

In spite of difference of soil and climate, of language 
and manners, of laws and customs, — in spite of things 
silently gone out of mind, and things violently destroyed, 
the Poet binds together by passion and knowledge the vast 
empire of human society, ns it is spread over the whole 
earth and over all time Poetry is the first and last 
of all knowledge— it is as immortal as the heart of man 


So as It appeareth that Poesy serveth and conferreth 
to magnan.mity [and] morality and to delectation And 
therefore it was ever thought to have some participation 
of divineness, because it doth raise and erect the mind, 
by submitting the shows of things to the desires of the 



Poetry 

mind \ htais rcison do h buciHc and b)\\ the mind 
unto the nature of things 


Poetry the h-’nti that wrings 
B.uisod ilhi.It It the s nn^s, 
Music from the soul of Kings 


Po try aw liens ind enlarges the mind by 
1 ‘housind unapprehended combinations of thought 
Poe ry lifts the leil from the liidden Ixaute of the 
world Int great secret of morals is Lore, or a 
going out of our own nature, and in identificn'ton of oar- 
sebcswith the beau iftii which tM‘Csin thought, action, 
or person, not our own A man to be greatly good 
must imagine intenseK and comprehen'nely , he nius 
put himself m the p’ace ano her ind of many others , 
the pams and pk-asuies of his species must become his 
own The gaat instrument of moral good is the 
imagination Poetry enlarges the circumference of 
the Imagination [and] strengthens the faculty 

which IS the organ of the roonl mture of man, in the 
same mann"r is exercise strengthens a limb 


O loicl) lily clean, 
O lily springing green, 
O !i!\ bursting white, 



Poetic Dream 

Dear lily of delight, 

Spring in my heart agen 
That I may flower to men ' 


MOST sweet it is with unuplifted eyes 
To pace the ground, if path be there or none. 
While a fair region round the traveller lies 
Which he forbears again to look upon , 
Pleased rather with some soft ideal scene, 
The work of Fancy, or some happy tone 
Of meditation, slipping in between 
The beauty coming and the beauty gore 


On a poet’s lips I slept 
Dreaming like a love-adept 
In the sound his breathing kept , 

Nor seeks nor finds he mortal blisses. 

But feeds on the aercal kisses 
Of shapes that haunt thought’s wildernesses 
Ht will watch from dawn till gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 
The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom. 

Nor heed nor see what things they be , 

But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living man. 
Nurselings of immortality 
One of these awaken’d me 
And I sped to succour thee 



Athens 


NOT rmrble, nor the glided monuments 
Of princes, shall outliie this powerful rime, 

But jou shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone besmear’d with sluttish time 
When wasteful war shall statues overturn, 

And broils root out the work of masonry, 

Nor Mars his sword nor war’s quick lire shall burn 
The living record of your memory 
’Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth your praise shall still find room 
Even in the eyes of all jiostenty 
That wear this world out to the ending doom 
So till the judgement that yourself arise. 

You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes 


The nodding jiromontoncs, and blue isles, 

And cloud'like mountains, and dividuous waves 
Of Greece, basked glorious in the open smiles 
Of favouring heaven from their enchanted caves 
Prophetic echoes flung dim melody 

And, like unfolded flowers beneath the sea, 

Like the man’s thought dark in the infant’s brain. 

Like aught that is w hich w raps w hat is to be. 

Art’s deathless dreims lay veiled by manj a vein 
Of Parian stone, and, yet a speechless child. 

Verse murmured and Philosophy did strain 

Pier lidless eyes for thee , when o’er the jEgean main thee, i e 

Liberty 

Athens arose a city such as vision 

Builds from the purple crags and silver towers 



Architecture 


Of bittlemented cloud, is m dension 
Of kingliest masonry the ocean-floors 
Pare it, the crtning sky pirilions it, 

Athens, dinner jet, 

Gleim’d with its crest of columns, on the will 
Of min, IS on i mount of dnmond, set , 

For thou wert, and thine all-creiti\e skill 
Peopled with forms thit mock the eternal dead 
In marble immortalitj, that hill 
Which n lb thine earliest throne and latest oracle 

Within the surface of lime’s fleeting rirer 
Its wrinkle-d image lies, as then it lay 
Immoribly unquiet, ind for eier 
It trembles, but it cannot pass awiy 


THEY dreamt not of i penshable home 

Who thus could build Be mine, in hours of fear 

Or groulling thought, to seek i refuge here , 

Or through the iisles of Westminster to roim , 
Where bubbles burst and follj’s dancing foim 
Melts, if It cross the threshold 


I WAS thy neighbour once, thou rugged Pile ' 
Four summer weeks I dwelt in sight of thee 
I saw the-c eiery day , ind all the while 
Ihj Form wis sleeping on a glassj sea 

So pure the sk^ so quiet was the air ' 

So like, so lerj like, was day to day ' 
kYhene’er I looked, thy Image still w as there , 
It trembled but it nc\ cr passed aw aj 



Sculptm e 

Ah ' THEV, if mine hid been the P iintcr’s hind, 
To express whit then I saw , and idd the glcim 
The light that net cr was, on sei or hnd, 

The consecration, and the Poet’s dream 


THOU still unnvished bride of quietness, 

Thou fo'^'er-child of Silence and slow Time, 

SyUin histo nn, who canst thus exjircss 

A flowery tile more sweetly tlnn our rhyme 
Whit Itif-fnnged legend haunts ibout thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 

In Tempe or the dales of Arcidy^ 

Whit men or gods ire these ^ What miidcns loath ’ 
Wh It mid pursuit ’ Whit struggle to escape ^ 

What jnjies and timbrels ^ What wild ecstasy ^ 

Heard melodies ire sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter, therefore, ye soft pipes, play on , 

Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leaae 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare , 

Bold I^ver, never, never canst thou kiss. 

Though winning near the goal — yet do not grieve , 
She cannot fade, though thou haH not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and "she be fair ' 

Cold Pastoral ' 

Wiien old age shall this generation waste, 

Thou shak remain in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st 
‘ Beautv' is Truth Truth Beauty’ — That is all 
Ye know' on earth, and all ye need to know 



Style 


MUCH have I travell’d in the realms of gold 
And many goodly state= and kingdoms seen , 
Round many western islands hate I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold 
Oft of one wide expanse had 1 been told 
That deep brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne 
Yet did I neter breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken , 

Or like stout Cortez when aaith eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Danen 


HOW happy wou’d a man be cou’d he imitate Hero- 
dotus^ I do not say in all his perfections, for that 
wou’d be too great a wish, but either in the beauty of 
his discourse, or in the graaity' of his sentences or in 
the delicacy of his lomqut tongue, or (to be short) in 
a thousand other advantages which make all those that 
wou’d attempt it, de-pain->g drop their Pens 


Soyons vrais, h est le secret de I’clotjuence et de la 
vertu, la est I’autont^ morale, e’est la plus haute raaxime 
de Part et de la vie 
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Beauty ts T'ruth 
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I •sm ctmin of noJ«n;> but of the hoimi.'is of tht. 
Iv irtV ifilction , iiul tlii. truth of Itmi’imiion Wlnt 
tliL Irnj>in!iion itizcs as Rnuty mils' lx. Truth 
1 he Imifinmon mav lx compared to Adam’s dream 
— h' av okt and found u tiaitli 


lOI 


i'RUK I liomas hy on Huntln bank , 

A ferhs h. spied >n' his cc , 

And ihiR he. sav a ladj bnph' 

Comt ridinp, dov n by the Cddon Tret 

Her skirt M lb o’ til'- }’,rass.p^ri.cn 'ill, 

Her mantle of tfu aehit line, 

At ilia titt of her ho st’s mam, 
nun's fifty silkr lx lls and nini. 

Trut. 1 honns he pj'd ill his cap 
And iomed low down to Ins knee 
' AH had, thou miphty Qun « of htaam ' 
Tor thv peir on carh 1 nuer did set ’ 

‘ O no, 0 no, 'riiomas, ('he said) 

That name dots not btl in;» to nii , 

I’m but tht Queen o’ fur riOand, 

T hit am hithtr tomt to sisn tint 

‘ H iqi and carp, Thomas (bht said) , 
Harp and caqi .donp, wi' mu , 

And if ye dart to I iss my lips, 

Surt of your liodit I will bt ’ — 
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I'rue ’Thomas 

‘ me \ (rl Ik tidt. me ^ oc, 

lln v(,ird ‘•h-'ll nt.\cr daunan me ’ 
t>,r h- iia' her roej Tips 

All underniTh the llrldon Tree 

No\ jt n-’tm po VI* me (ehc eaid) 

I "-e Fhonn-; \e maun go v.i mt i 
\nd \< ni un "-eret mt stttn jtars 

Thro’ w^al o' \toe m’l chanct to bt 

Sbr n oun ed on h r milk-tehiu. e etd 
‘ah' \ a tn true 1 homaa up t^hind 
and itt htni’tr htr hndlt r-'np 
1 Ik "■ tt-d fl « e\ ifu r tlian ihe \\ ind 

O 'h \ rdc on and farthtr on 

Tht 'teed p'td 'wifur than the \ ind 
Urld 'h' \ rc idl’d a dc'C t iidt, 

And lump land V3' left bthind 

Lipt dot n, hchtdown row trut Thomas 
‘Xni lean jour head upon mj 1 net 
\b di .nd ri't ’ little 'p-ci. 

And 1 will jho^ \ou ftrlits ihrtc 

‘0 )t no \o~ narrow road. 

So ihict ‘»^ct wi’ thorn' ard bn'’rs ’ 

That 1 ' the lAth o’" Righttouanesa, 

Fho’ •'tr I bu ftw t'tjuirt' 

‘ \nd »ee jt '■o 'ha' braid braid road, 

I hi he*, aero ' ton lily Icacn ^ 

'I h 's 'h" I’l h icl edrc's 

I } o' '/I'", cal! I the Road to Htaven, 

‘ A’" ^ jC ro’ } St Ixi^rj road 
1 h i' -inds .Lo,.' the fern e brat ’ 



Klflaiid 

Tint IS tht Roid to f iir Hiflind, 

Whsp, ilioii ind 1 tins nipht nnun f»c 

* Hut. I homas j( «.ill hud jour tongur, 
WhitLttr St ii\aj htar or set 
For if )t sjitih word i« Cifljn-hnd 

Ye’ll nt er jit t bstk to jour nin coiinint ’ 

0 tlitj nd_ on, md firtlur on, 

And tlit^ wsdid thro’ nsirs ibune the Inte 
Ai'd the) saw nti’htr sun nor niunt, 

Bu’ hej heard the roinn;' ol tht sta 

It wjs mirk niirl night, thirt was nat sttrnlight. 

I ht j w, idi d thro' ad blndt to tht knet 
For a’ tht bliidi that’s shtd on fstth 
Bins iliro' tie spnng* o’ that countrie 

Sjnt thtj canu to a gardtn gretn, 

And she pu'd an applt frat a lac 
‘ Take tills lor thj wages, true 1 homas , 

It will gut tht 'ongut that can niatr let’ — 

‘ Mj tongu' is niiri am (tmt 'I iiornas said) 

A gudtlv gift jt V ad pit to me ’ 

1 ncithtr doupht to buj nor sell 
At fair or trjs' whirt I may It 

‘ I doupht ntitlur speak to jrnntt or jitcr, 

Nor asl of pntt from fair ladjt ' 

‘ Nov bold thy p act 1 homas (she s,aid), 

For as I saj , so m ist it bt ’ 

He has pottin n coat of tht catn cloth 
And a pair o’ shoon of Ttlvct gatn 
And till seven jtars were pane and past, 

Trait Thomas on earth was never seen 



Elfland 


COME unto these yellow sands, 

And then take hands 
Court’sied v.hen you hate, and kiss’d 
The wild wates whist. 

Foot It featlj here and there , 

And, sweet spntes, the burden bear 
Hark hark ’ 

Bowgh, wowgh 
The watch-dogs bark 
Bowgh, wowgh 
Hark, hark ' I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticleer 
Cry, Cod -a-diddle-do 


HE stood among a crowd at Drumahair, 

His heart hung all upon a silken dress. 

And he had known at last some tenderness, 
Before earth made of him her sleepy care , 

But when a man poured fish into a pile. 

It seemed they raised their little siKer heads, 
And sang how day a Druid twilight sheds 
Upon a dim, green, wcll-belo\ed isle, 

Where people love beside star-laden seas , 

How Time mty never mar their faery vows 
Under the woven roofs of quicken boughs 
The singing shook him out of his new ease 

As he went ov the sands of Lisadill, 

His mind ran all on money cares and fears. 
And he had known at last some prudent years 
Before they heaped his grave under the hill , 



Elfland 

But while he pissed before a pHshy place, 

A lug-worm with its gray and muddy mouth 
Sang how some where to north or west or south 
There dwell a gay, exulting, gentle race , 

And how bene ith those three-times blessed skies 
A Danaan fruitage makes a shower of moons. 
And as it falls awakens leafy tunes 
And at that singing he was no more wise 

He mused beside the well of Scanavin, 

He mused upon his mod- ers without fail 
His sudden vengeance were a country tale. 

Now that deep earth has drunk his body in , 

But one small knot-grass growing by the pool 
Told where, ah, little, all-unnecded toice* 

Old Silence bids a lonely folk rejoice, 

And chaplet their calm brows with leafage cool , 
And how, when fades the sea-strewn rose of day, 
A gentle feeling wraps them like a fleece, 

And all their trouble dies into its peace , 

The tale drove his fine angry mood away 

He slept under the hill of Lugnagall , 

And might have known at last unhaunted sleep 
Under that cold and a apour-turbaned steep, 
Now that old earth had taken min and all 
Were not the worms that spired about his bones 
A-telling with their low and reedy cry. 

Of how God leans His hands out of the sky, 
To bless thit isle with honey in His tones , 

That none may feel the power of squall and wave. 
And no one any leaf-crowned dancer miss 
Until He burn up Nature with a kiss 
The man has found no comfort in the grave 



Fatry Flights 
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WHERC iht. bee Mck-! th^n. 'uck 1 
In 1 cowshj) s bell I 'ic , 

There I co I'h when ou,!s do cr% 

On ih bids bjck I do 'Ij 

After summer nirriK 

M'*rnl), mernls, slnll I lire nou, 

Under ihe b'ossom tint bines on the liotfh 
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These I'.ere um' pi jsures sl,^ would often climb 
T h' steepest ladder of the cruddesi ncV. 

Up to some beakJd cije of cloud sublime, 

Ard like \non on the elolphin’s btek 
Rule singing through Uic shoreless air — oft-tilTie 
Following the scqi- ni lightning’s winding trad, 

She nn upon the phTorms of the wind 
And laughed to hear the lire bills roar behind 
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And where witliin tlit surface of trie river 
The sh„dows of the missj temples he, 

And never are ensj d — but tremble c\cr 

Like things which ever) cloud cm doom to die, 
Through lo'us paten cinals md wheresoever 
Th. works of mm pierced that serem'St sky 
Witli tombs, and towers, and fanes, ’twis her delight 
To winder in the shidow of the nighu 
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CALME was the dij md through the trembling ajre 
bweet-breathing Zcphvrus did softlj phj — 

\ 



Romance 

A gentle spirit, th it lightly did dehy 

Hot Titans bt ims, which then did glyster fiyre 

When I* (whom sullen cire. 

Through discontent of my long fruitless stay 
In Princts court, md cxpcctition vayne 
Of idle hopes, which still do fly away. 

Like empty sh idows, did afflict my brayne,) 

W ilkt forth to L ist my p lyne 

Along the sh irc of siK er-strcaming Themmes, 

Whose rutty B ink, the which his river hemmes, 

Was painted ail with variable flowers, 

And all the me ids adornd with dainty gemmes, 

Fit to deck mudens bowers, 

And crown their Par imours 

Against the Bndale d ly, which is not long 

Sweet Themmes ' run softly, till I end my Song . 

At length they all to mery London came, 

To mery London, my most kindly nurse. 

That to me g ivc this lifes first native source, 

Tho’ from another jilace I take my name. 

An house of ancient fime 

There when they came, whereas those bncky towers 
The which on Themmes broad aged bick do ride, 
Where now the studious Lawyers have tlieir bowers. 
There whylom wont the Templer Knights to bide, 
Till they deciyd through pride. 

Next whereunto there stands a stately place. 

Where oft I gained gifts and goodly grace 

Of that great lord, which therein wont to dwell 

Whose want too well now feels my friendless case , 

But ah ' here fits not well 

Old woes, but joys to tell 

Against the Brid tie day, which is not long 

Sweet Themmes ' run softly, till I end my song . 


* Edmund 
Spenser 



Stars and Angels 


HOW sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bmk ' 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony 
Sit, Jessica look, how the floor of heaien 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold 
There ’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins 
Such harmony is in immorul souls , 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 


0 never rudely will I blame his faith 
In the might of stars and angels ' ’ Tis not merely 
The human being’s pride that peoples space 
With life and mystical predominance , 

Since likewise for the stricken heart of Love 
This visible nature, and this common world 
Is all too narrow 

For fable is Love’s world, his home, his birthplace 
Delightedly dwells he mong fays and talismans. 

And spirits, and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being himself divine 
The intelligible forms of ancient poets. 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty and the majesty 

That had their haunts in dale or jiiny mountain 

Or forest, by slow stream br pebbly spnng 

Or chasms and watery depths all these have vanish’d, 



spirit Wanderings 

They live no longer in the faith of reason 
But still the heart doth need -i language, still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names , 
And to yon starry world they now are gone, 
Spints 01 gods, that used to share this eartn 
With man as with their friend 


I have been still led like a child 
My heedless wayward path and wild 
Thro’ this rough world by feebler clues, 
So they were bright, than r iinbow-dew 5 
Spun by the insect gossamer 
To climb with thro’ the ropy air 


THERE was a man whom Sorrow named his friend, 
And he, of his high comrade Sorrow dreaming, 

Went walking with slow steps along the gle vming 
And humming sands, where windy surges wend 
And he called loudly to the stars to bend 
From their pale thrones and comfort him, but they 
Among themselves laugh on and sing alway 
And then the man whom Sorrow named his friend 
Cried out. Dim sea, hear my most piteous story / 

The sea swept on and cued her old cry still, 

Rolling along in dreams from hill to hill , 

He fled the persecution of her glory 
And, in a far-o(F, gentle valley stopping. 

Cried all his story to the dewdrops glistening. 

But naught they heard, for they are always listening, 
The dewdrops, for the sound of tlieir own dropping 


Sorrow's Story 

And then the man whom Sorrow named his fnend 
Sought once again the shore, and found a shell 
And thought, / will m) htavy story tell 
Till my own words, rc-echotng, sha’l send 
Thctr sadness through a h allow, pearly heart , 

/lad my own tale again for me shall stng, 
ylnd my own whispering words, be comforting 
And la I my anciert burden may depart 
Then he sang softly nigh the pearly nm , 

But the sad dweller by the sea-ways lone 
Changed all he sang to inarticulate moan 
Among her w'lldenng whorls, forgetting him 


II2 


THERE lued d wife at Usher’s well, 
And a wealthy wife was she , 

She had three stout and stalwart sons 
And sent them o’er the sea 


They hadna been a week from her, 
A week but barely ane. 

When word came to the carlin wife 
That her three sons were gane 

They hadna been a week from her 
A week but barely three. 

When w ord came to the carlin wife 
That her sons she’d never see — 


‘1 wish the wnd may neier cease 
Nor fishes in the flood. 

Till mj three sons come hame to me, 
In earthly flesh and blood ' ’ 


It fell about the Martinmas 
\ When nights are long and mirk 



T“lie Ancient Burden 

The cirlm wife’s three sons came hami , 
And their hats were o’ the birk 
It neither grew in sykc nor ditch, 

Nor yet on any sheugh , 

But at the gates of P iradise 
That birk grew fair eneugh — 

‘Blow up the fire, my maidens' 

Bring water from the well ' 

For a’ my house shall feast this night, 
Since my three sons are well ’ — 

And she has made to them a bed. 

She ’s made it large and wide , 

And she’s ta’en her mantle her about. 
Sat down at the bedside 

Uj) then crew the red red cock. 

And up and crew the grey , 

The eldest to the youngest said, 

‘ Pis time we were away ’ — 

The cock he had not craw’d but once 
And clapp’d his wings it a’ 

Wh^n the youngest to the eldest sud, 

‘ Brother we must awa 
The cock doth craw, the day doth oaw, 
The channerin worm doili chide , 

Gin we be miss’d out o’ our place 
A siir pain we maun bide ’ — 

‘ Fare ye weel, my mother dear ' 
Fareweel to barn and byre * 

And f ire ye weel, the bonny lass 
That kindles my mother’s fire ' ’ 



Rez-enge 


I \\ ISH I utrt \ here Hekn las, 

Night and day on rai. ihi. ents 
O tin I were \ htre Htlcn las. 

On fur Kirconni.ll iti’ 

Cu-'-r b- tla 1 tart tli t thought the drought. 
Ana cur'» tin. hand lift firitl thi. shot, 

Wh n in ni\ arms burd Htltn dropt 
\t d dad o succour me ' 

0 ihml III ye rr\ heart was “cair 

When ms Lose drop and spaV nae mair’ 
There did she sv oon \si’ meikle caa, 

On fair Kirconnell lea 

As I seen down the waterside 
None bu my foe to be my guide 
None bu' my foe to be ms guide, 

On fair kirconnell Ita , 

1 lighte-d down, my sssord did draw, 

I had ed him in piece's sma’, 

I hacked him in paces sma’, 

For her sal c that da-d for me 

O Helen fair kyond comjnre' 

I’ll make a garland of ths hair, 

Shill bind ms h'-art for csermair 
Un’il tht day I dec 

O tha' I svere sshere Helen lies ' 

Night and das on me ehe cncs , 

Out of my k d ehe bids me ri'C, 

Says, ‘ Has>e and come to me ’ 

O Helen fair ' O Helen chas’c ' 

If I svere with thee I svere blest, 



T^he Wild Stream 

Where thou lies low, ind takes thy rest 
On fair Kirconnell lei 

I wish my gnve were growing green, 

A winding sheet dnwn owre my een, 
And I in Helen’s arms lying 
On fair Kirconnell lea 

I wish I were where Helen lies ' 

Night and d ly on me she cries 
And I im wciry of the skies 
For her sake ihit died for me 


O wild and desert stream ' 

Gloomy and dark irt thou — ’tht crowded firs 
Spire from thy shores, and stretch across thy bed, 
Miking thee doleful as i cavern-well 
Save when the shy king-fishers build their nest 
On thy steep banks, no loves hast thou, wild stream' 


LA Riviere de Cissis roule ignor6e 
En des vaux ttranges 

La voix de cent corbeaux I’lccompigne, v me 
Et bonne votx d’lnges 
Avec les grinds mouvcmcnis des sapinaies 
Quind plusieurs vents plongent 

Tout roule ivcc des mystcres rfvoltants 
De cimpagnes d’lnciens temps 
De donjons visit6s, de pares importints 
C’est en ces bords qu’on entend 
Les passions mortes des chevaliers ernnts 
Mais que salubre est le vent ! 



lyryads 

Que le piston regarde 5 ces c!aireroie«! 

I! ira plus coaragtux 

Soldats ties fore^s que !c Seigneur envoie, 
Chers coTfaeauK dtiicieux ' 

Fai'es fuir d’ici le pajsan matois 
Qut tnrque d'un moignon \ieux 


And so this man returned \Mth a\t and saw 
A evening close from killing the tall trten 
The soul of wnom by nature’s gentle law 

as each a uood-n\mph and ktpi ever green 
The pa ement and be roof of the w lid copse 
Choquenng the sunligh* o^’the blue serein, 

Ulth gagged leaves,— and from ihe forest top® 
Singing the winds to sleep— or eeping oft 
r a,- sho vers of aereat water drops 

In 0 their mother’s bosom, sweet and soft, 

Nature’s pure teats which have no bitterness, — 
Around the cradles of the mrds aloft 

Thet spread 'hemseKes in o the Imtliness 
Of fan like leaver, and 0"er pallid flowers 
Hang hkemoi' clouds — or where high branches kiss, 
Male a green space among the silect bowers, 

LiU a vast fane in a me ropolis 
Surrounded bv the columns and the towers 
AH ove-wrougbt wi h branch-Iile tracenes 
In which there is religion — and th, mu e 
Persuasion o'^unkindied melodies 
Odours and gleams and murmurs 

The wdrld is full of Woodmen who expel 
Love’s gt-dde Drjads from the haunts of life, 

And vex theimghtingales in every del! 


Fantastic Foirns 
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O Lily-lad>, 

Drtnming serenely alone in cloud-garden shady, 
No longer may’st thou muse, no more repose, 

O lily-lady 
In thy garden shady 


The great rose 

Now waking, his enmson splendour doth loftily dispose , 
Now IS thy calm day done, now the star-daisies close, 
O Iily-lady 
In thy garden shady 


Fantastic forms, whither are ye fled^ Or if the 
like of you exist, why exist they no more for me ’ In 
those days I saw gods, as ‘ old men covered with a 
mantle walking ujion the earth Let the dreams of 
classic idolatry perish, — extinct be the fairies and fairy 
trumpery of legendary fabling, — in the heart of child- 
hood there will for ever spring up a well of innocent or 
wholesome superstition — the seeds of exaggeration will 
be busy there, and Mtal— from everyday forms educing 
the unknown and the uncommon In that little Goshen 
there will be light, when the grown world flounders about 
in the darkness of sense and matenality While child- 
hood, and while dreams reducing childhood, shall be 
left, imagination shall not have spread her holy wings 
totally to fly the earth 



The Woodland Spirit 
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1 ara the pow r 
Of this fair Wood, and live id Oak’n bowr, 

To nurse the Saplings tall, and curl the grove 
With Ringlets quaint, and wan'on windings wove. 
And all nj Plants I save from nightly ill 
Of noisom V inds and blasting vapours chill , 

And from the Boughs brush off the evil dew 
And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blew. 

Or what the cross dire-looking Planet smites 
Or hurtfull Worm with canker’d venom b es 
When Eev’nng gray doJi nse, I fetch my round 
Over the mount, and all this hallow’d ground 
And early ere the odorous breach of mom 
Avakes the slumbnng leaves, or tas'eld horn 
Sha^ ts *he high thicl e' h^ste I all about. 

Number my ranks, and visit even sprout 
With puissant v>ords, and murmurs made to bless, 
Bu els in deep of raght when drovv sines 
Hath lock: up mortal sense then lis’en I 
To the celestial Sirens harmony, 

Tha' sit upon the nine enfolded Sphears, 

And sing to those that hold the vital shears, 

And turn the Adamantine spindle round, 

On which the fate of g'xis and men is wound. 
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IN Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree 
^Vhere Alph the sacred river ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Dow n to a sunless sea. 



Kubla Khan 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With wills ind towers were girdled round 
And there were girdens bright with sinuous nils 
Where blossomed many in incense-bearing tree , 

And here were forests incient is the lulls, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery 

But oh ' that deep romintic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill ithwirt i cedirn cover' 

A sivige place ' as holy ind enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was hiuntcd 
By womin wailing for her demon-lover * 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething. 
As if this earth in fast thick pints were breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently vvis forced 
Amid whose svvift InU-intermitted burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hiil. 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail 
And mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river 
Five miles mcandenng with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 

Then reached the caverns measureless to man. 

And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean 
And mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying vv ir ' 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves , 

Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves 
It was a miricle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure -dome with caves of ice ' 


A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw 



Mountain Music 


It was in Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she play’d, 
Singing of Mount Abon 
Could I revue within me 
Her symphony and song, 

To such a deep delight ’twould win me, 
That with music loud and long, 

I would build that dome in air, 

That sunn} dome ' those caves of icc • 
And all who heard should see them there 
And all should cry. Beware • Beware ' 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair ' 

Weave a circle round him thnee, 

And close your eyes with holy dread. 

For he on honey-dew hath ftd. 

And drunk the milk of Paradise 


OFTEN rebuked, yet always back returning 
To those first feelings that were born with me. 
And leaving busy chase of wealth and learning 
For idle dreams of things which cannot be 

I’ll walk where my own nature would be leading — 
It vexts me to choose another guide — 

Where the grey flocks in ferny glens are feeding. 
Where tlje wild wind blows on the mountain-side 
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I DREAMIED that, as I wandered by the way, 
Bare Winner suddenly was changed to Spring, 



Vtstonary Flamers 

And gentle odours led my steps astrty, 

Mtxed with T sound of waters murmuring 
Along a shelling bank of turf, which lay 
Under a copse, and h irdly dared to fling 
Its green arms round the bosom of the stream, 

But kissed It ind then fled, as thou mightest in dream 

There grew pied wind-flowers and iiolets, 

Daisies, those pearled Arctiiri of the earth, 

The constellated flower th it net er sets , 

Faint oxslips , tender bluebells, at whose birth 
The sod scarce heaved , and that tall flower that wets — 
Like a child, half in tenderness and mirth — 

Its mother’s face with heaien’s collected tears, 

When the low wind, its playmate’s \oice, it hears 

And in the warm hedge grew lush eglantine, 

Green cowbind and the moonlight-coloured may, 
And cherry-blossoms, and white cups, whose wine 
Was the bright dew, yet drained not by the d ly , 
And wild roses, and ivy serpentine, 

With Its dark buds and leaves, wandenng astray, 
And flowers azure, black, and streaked with gold, 
Fairer than any wakened eyes behold 

And nearer to the river’s trembling edge 

There grewbroadflag-flowers, puqileprankt with white, 
And starry river buds among the sedge, 

Aad floating water-lilies, broad and bright. 

Which lit the o ik that overhung the hedge 

With moonlight beams of their own watery light , 
And bulrushes, and reeds of such deep green 
As soothed the dazzled eye with sober sheen 

Methought that of these v isionary flowers 
I made a nosegay, bound in such a way 



Shadow Worlds 

That the same hues, which in their natural bowers 
Wert mingled or opposed, the like array 
Kept these imprisoned children of the Hours 
Within my hand, — and then, elate and gay, 

I hastened to the spot whence I had come. 

That I might there present it ' — oh ' to whom ^ 


HAD I the heaiens’ embroidered cloths, 
Enwrought with golden and silier light. 

The blue and the dim and the dark cloths 
Of night and light and the half-light , 

I would spread the cloths under your feet 
But I, being poor, haee only my dreams, 

I have spread my dreams under your fi et , 
Tread softly because you tread on my dreams 
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Ere Babylon was dust. 

The Magus Zoroaster, my dead child, 

Met his own image walking in the garden 
That apparition, sole of men, he sail 
For know there are two worlds of life and death 
One that which thou beholdcst , but the other 
Is underneath the grate, where do inhabit 
The shadows of all forms that think and live 
Till death unite them and they part no more , 
Dreams and the light imaginings of men. 

And all that faith creates or love desires, ’ 
Temble, strange, sublime and beauteous shapes 



Tawny Tees 


LOV'ST thou tiwny trees ^ 
I can show thee soon 
Stranger sights than these 

Throngs of wilder’d kings 
Their power who sold, 
Wearing its ruddy pnee 
In coins of gold 

Lov’st thou lilies white, 
Untrod vales where bask 
Fields of scented light ^ 

Come where cloister’d queens 
By thousands sing 
Their i irgin saintliness 
Warm-sheltenng 

Wilt thou strength and life 
Wilt thou beauteous case 
Far from soiling stnfe ^ 

When thy powers surrender 
Their glory tall, 

When thy calm soft'closeth 
At evening fail. 

When no joys shall please, 

I can still devise 
I'aircr things than these 


O BLEST unfabled Incense Tree, 
That burns in glorious Araby, 



T^he Phoenix 

With red scent chahcing the air, 

Till earth-life grow Eljsian there* 

Half buned to her flaming breast 
In this bnght tree she makes her nest, 
Hundred-sunned Phoenix * when she must 
Crumble at length to hoary dust , 

Her gorgeous death-bed, her rich pyre 
Burnt up with aromatic fire , 

Her urn, sight-high from spoiler men, 

Her birthplace when self-bom again 

The mountainkss green wtlds among, 

Here ends she her unechomg song 
With amber tears and odorous sighs 
Mourned by the desert where she dies 
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» these And can I erer bid these joys* farewell I 
]o)s we Yes, I must pass them for a nobler life, 
ilie mete Where I may find the agonies, the strife 
of poctrj human hearts lor lo ' 1 see afar, 

O’er-saihng the blue cragginess a car 
And steeds with streatny manes — the chanoteer 
Looks out upon the winds vnth glonous fear 
And now the numerous tramphngs quiier lightly 
Along a huge cloud’s ndge , and now xvith spnghtly 
Wheel downward come they into fresher skies, 

Tipt round with silver from the sun’s bnght eyes 
Still downward with capacious whirl they glide , 

And now I see them on a green hill-side 
In breezy rest among the nodding stalks 
The chanoteer with wondrous gesture talks 



"The Ghartoteer 

To the trees ind mountains , and there soon appear 
Shapes of delight, of mystery, and fear, 

Passing along before a dusky spice 

Made by some mighty oiks — is they would chise 

Some ever-fleeting music, on they sweep 

Lo • how 'hey murmur, laugh, ind smile, and weep 

Some with upholden hand and mouth severe , 

Some with their faces muffled to the ear 
Between their irms , some cleir in youthful bloom, 
Go glad and smilingly athwart the gloom , 

Some looking hick, and some with upward gaze 

Most awfully intent 
The driver of those steeds is forward bent. 

And stems to listen O that I might know 
All that lie writes with such a hurraing glow • 

The visions all are fled — the car is fled 
Into the light of heaven, and in their stead 
A sense of real things comes doubly strong. 

And, like a muddy stream, would bear along 
My soul to nothingness but I will strive 
Against all doubtings, and will keep alive 
The thought of that same chariot, and the strange 
Journey it went 
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A man’s life of anj worth is a continual Allegory, 
and very few eyes can see the Mystery of his life 
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Qui veut voir parfaitement clair avant de se deter- 
miner ne se d6terminc jamais Qui n’accepte pas le 
regret n’accepte pas la vie 



Nocturnal Notes 


Yet not the more 
Ceas» I to Nvandtr vIh-fl the Musts haunt 
Clter Spring, or shadit Grott, or Sunnie Hill, 

Smit with tht lovt of sacred song , but chief 
Thtt Swn and tht flownt Brooks beneath 
That wash thy hillowd fttt, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I aisit nor somtimts forget 
Those other two tijual’d with me in Fate, 

So were I equal’d aeith them in renown, 

Blind T/jam\ru and blind Mxomdts, 

And lireitas and Flwtus Prophets old 
Then feed on thoughts, that aoluntarie move 
Harmonious numb rs, as the wakeful Bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest Covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal Note Thus with the Year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or ilie sweet approach of Ev’n or Morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or Summers Rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine , 

But cloud in stead, and cver-dunng dark 
Surrounds me, from the chcatful vvaies of men 
Cut off, and for the Book of knowledg fair 
Presented with a Universal blanc 
Of Natures works to mec expung’d and ras’d. 

And wisdome at one entrance quite shut out 
So much the rather thou Celestial light 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her po,vers 
Irradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that 1 may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight 



Celestial Light 
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Raising me on ethert-ai wing 
Lighter than the lark, can spring 
When drunk with dewlight, which the Morn 
Pours from her translucent horn 
To steep his sweet throat in the corn 
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Now every human soul must have seen the reali- 
ties of that other world, else could she not have entered 
into this body 

But to recall those things by means of the things of 
this world IS not easy for every soul It may be that 
some, when in the other world, had too brief a vision of 
It , and others, when they fell hitherward, met with ill 
fortune, and, through various companionships being turned 
to iniquity, forgat the holy things which they had seen 
aforetime Few indeed are left who have a ready and 
sufficient memory , and they, when they behold here any 
likeness of the things there, arc amazed and canno^ con- 
tain themselves But what this emotion really is they 
know not, because their perception is too indistinct. 
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THERE was a time when meadow, grove, and stream. 
The earth, and every common sight 
To me did seem 
Apparell’d in celestial light, 

Tne glory and the freshness of a dream 


E 



Ma7i's Rentage 

It IS not now as it hath been of yore , — 

Turn wheresot’er I maj 
By niqht or daj, 

Tht things hich I haie seen I no« can set no more 

Whithtr IS fitd the tisionan gleam ^ 

\Vhtre IS It now , the glory and the dream ^ 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting , 

The Soul that nses with u>, our life’s Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And Cometh from afar 
Not in en ire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home 
Htaten lies about us in our infancy ' 

Shades of the pnson-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows. 

He sea-s i m his joy , 

The You Ji, w ho daily farther from the east 
Must traiel, still is Nature’s Pnest, 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his w ay attended , 

At length the Man percenes it die aw ly. 

And fade into the light of common day 

O jov * that in our embers 
Is -omething that do h live. 

Tan nature yet remembers 
What was <o Argute ' 

The thought of our past years in me doth b-ced 
Perpetual benediaion not indeed 



Childhood 


For that which is most worthy to be blest , 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest. 

With new-fledged hope still fluttenng in his breast 
Not for these I ruse 
The song of thanks and praise , 

But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things. 

Fallings from us, vanishings. 

Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised. 

High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised 
But for those first affections. 

Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain-light of ail our day, 

Are yet a master-light of all our seeing , 

Uphold Ub, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
01 the eternal Silence truths that wake. 

To perish never 

Which neither listkssness, nor mad endeavour, 
Nor Man nor Boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy. 

Can utterly abolish or destroy ' 

Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 

Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither. 

Can in a moment travel thither. 

And see the Children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore 



Childhood 


TELL me, tell me, smiling child, 

Whit the Past is like to thee 
— An Autumn etening soft and mild 
With a wind that sighs mournfully 

Tell me what is the Present hour 
— A green and flow'ery spray, 

Where a young bird sits gathering its power 
To mount and fly aw'ay 

And what is the Future, happy one ^ 

— A sea beneath a cloudless sun 
A mighty glorious dazzling sea 
Stretching into Infinity 


The inspiring music’s thrilling sound, 
The glory of the festal day. 

The glittcnng splendor rising round. 
Hate pass’d like all earth’s joys away 

Forsaken by that lady fair 
She glides unheeding thro’ them all , 
Cotenng her brow to hide the tear 
That still, tho’ check’d, trembles to fall 

She hurries thro’ the outer hall. 

And up the stairs thro’ galleries dim, 
That murmur to the breezes’ call, 

The night-wind’s lonely aesper-hymn 



Chtldbood 


IT IS a beauteous e\emng, calm and free, 

The holy time is cjuict as a Nun 
Breathless with adoration , the broad sun 
Is sinkinjT down in us tranquillity , 

The gentleness of heaaen broods o’er the Sea 
Listen • the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder — everlastingly 
Dear Child • dear Girl ' that walkest with me 
If thou appear untouched by solemn thought, 
Thy nature is not therefore less dn me 
Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year , 
And worshipp’st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not 


MON petit fils qui n’as encor nen au, 

A ce matin, ton ])cre te s iluc , 

Vien-t-en, \ien \oir ce mondc bien pourvu 
D’honneurs et biens qm sont de grant value , 
Vien voir la pai\ cn Fnance descendue, 

Vien voir Frinpois, notre roy Cv le tien, 

Qui a la France ornfe et d6fcndue , 

Vien voir le monde ou y a tant de bien 

Jan, petit Tan, vien voir ce tant beau monde, 
Ce ciel d’azur, ccs estoiles liiisantes, 

Ce soldi d’or, cette grant terre rondo, 

Cette ample mer, ces nvieres bruyantes, 

Ce bel air v ague et ces nues courantes. 



childhood 

Ces beaux oyseaux qui chantent i plaisir, 
Ces poissons frais et ces bestes pajssantes , 
Vien ^ o:r le tout a souhait et d£sir 

Petit enfant ' peux-..u le bien lenu 
Estre sur terre, on tu n’apportes nen, 

Mais ob tu liens comme un petit ter nu’ 
Tu n’as de drap ne hnge qui soit tien, 

Or nj argent n’aucun bien ternen , 

A pere et mere apportes seukment 
Peine et soucy et \oila tout ton bien 
Petit enfant, tu iiens bien poirement ' 

De ton honneur ne \euil plus etre chiche, 
Pe It enfant de grand bien jouissant, 

Tu liens au monde aussi grand aussi nche 
Comme le roy et aussi flonssant 
Ton hJntage cst le ciel splendissant , 

Tes seniteurs sont les anges sans iice , 
Ton trfeoner, c’est le Dieu tout-puissant 
Grace dinne est ta mere nournce. 
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I cannot paint 

What then I 11 as The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion the tall rock 
The mountain, and the deep and gloom) wood. 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite , a feeling and a loi e. 

That had no r-ed of a remoter charm 
B) thought supplied, nor an) interest 
Unborrowed from the eie — That time is past. 
And all its aching joys are now no more. 



The Rmtibow 

And nil Its dizzy njiturts Not for this 
Flint I, nor mourn nor murmur, othtr gifts 
Hi\l followed , for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundint recompense For I hive learned 
To look on nature, not is in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth , but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sid music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor gr iting, though ot ample power 
To chisten and subdue And I hive felt 
A presence th it disturbs me with the joy 
Of elev ited thoughts , a sense sublime 
Of something f ir more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man 
A motion and a spint that impels 
Ail thinking things, til objects of all thought 
And rolls through all things 


The true harvest of my daily life is somewhat as 
intangible md indescribable as the tints of morning or 
evening It is a little star-dust caught, a segment of 
the rainbow which I have clutched 


Making a couplement of proud compare 
With sun and moon, with e irth and sea’s nch gems, 
With April’s hrs^ born flowers, and all things rare 
That heaven’s air in this huge rondure hems 



Heaven s Shadows 
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DCAR Fncnd set it thou not 

th-'t whiteter we look on here 
Is bu an image shadows onij 

of a b autj hid from our eyes ’ 

Dc ir friend hear’ s' hou no 
this jimng tumult o( life 
Is but a fir discordant, echo 

of hi. tin’s triumphant harmonies^ 

Dear friend, know’s thou not 

thi the only truth in the world 
Is what one hem telleth another 
in sp'echless greetings of Joie ^ 


1 HY bosom IS endemd with all h“arts 
Yhich I bj hcling hut supposed dead , 

And th>re reigns love ind all love’s loiing parts, 
And ill those friends which I thought buned 
Ho\ mmy i ho'/ and obsequious tear 
Ha'h dear rehgious love stol’n from mine eye, 
As in’cres o’" th- dead, \ hich now app'-ar 
Bu things remoicd tha' hidden in thee he ' 

1 hou ir the grue where buned love do h hie. 
Hung with ne trophies of my lovers gone. 

Who ill their parts of me to thee did gut 
Tha due of many now is thine alone 
Their im.-gcs I loied I view in thee 
And thoj, all they, has* all the all of me 



Ideal Love 


WHEN in the chronicle of wasted time 
I set descnptions of the fairest wights, 

And beauty making be mtiful old rime 
In praise of ladies dead and lot ely knights, 

Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best, 

Of h ind, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

I see their antique pen would have express’d 
Even such a beauty as you master now 
So all their praises are but prophecies 
Of this our time, all you prefiguring , 

And, for they look’d but with divining eyes. 

They had not skill enough your worth to sing 
For we, which now behold these present days. 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise 


NOW at thy soft recalling voice I rise 
Where thought is lord o’er Time’s complete estate, 
Like as a dove from out the gray sedge flies 
To tree-tops green where cooes his heavenly mate 
From these clear coverts high and cool I see 
How every time with every time is knit. 

And each to ail is mortised cunningly. 

And none is sole or whole, yet all are fit 
Thus, if this Age but as a comma show 
’Twixt weightier clauses of large-worded years, 

My calmer soul scorns not the mark I know 
This crooked point Time’s complex sentence clears 
Yet more I learn while. Friend ' I sit by thee 
Who sees all time, sees all eternity 



With thee conversing I forget all time, 

All seasons and thir change, all please alike 
Sweet IS the breath of morn, her nsing sweet. 

With charm of earliest Birds , pleasant the Sun 
When hrst on this delightful Land he spreads 
His orient Beams, on herb, tree, fruit and flour, 
Glistnng with dew , fragrant the ferul earth 
After soft showers , and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful Eevmng milde then silent Night 
With this her solemn Bird and this fair Moon 
And these the Gemms of Heav’n, her starne tram 
But neither breath of Mom when she ascends 
Witl charm of earliest Birds, nor nsing Sun 
On this delightful land, nor herb, fruit, floure, 
Glistnng with dew, nor fragrance after showers, 
Nor grateful Evening mild nor silent Night 
With this her solemn Bird, nor walk by Moon, 

Or glittenng Starr-light without thee is sweet 


A^fRT thou gone so far 

Beyc'nd the poplar tops, beyond the sunset-bar, 
BeyorW the purple cloud that swells on high 
In thel tender fields of sky ^ 

O ciome thou again ' 

Be healrd in the voice that across the nver comes 
',^rom tine distant wood, even when the stilly rain 
Is ^vTipde) to cease by light wands come again. 

As out W” grey glooms, 

When thi^^ cloud grows luminous and shiftily nven. 
Forth moon, the sweet surpnse of heaven, 

And her ''g^‘ 



Ideal Love 

Drops on the multiplied wive her face is seen 
In evening’s pallor green 
And she waxes bright 

With the de ith of the tinted air yea, brighter grows 
In sunset’s gradual close 
To earth from heaven comes she, 

So come thou to me 


FROM you ha\e I been ibsent in the spring, 

Wlien jiroud-picd April, dress’d in all his trim. 

Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing, 

That heavy Saturn laugh’d and Icap’d with him 
Yet nor the lays of birds nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue 
Could make me my summer’s story tell. 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew 
Nor did I wonder at the lily’s white, 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose , 

They were but sweet, but figures of delight, 

Drawn after you, you pattern of all those 
Yet seem’d it winter still, and, you awiy, 

As witli your shadow I w'lth these did play 


L’hdroisme, I’extase, la prigre, I’amour, I’enthousiasme 
tracent I’aurgolc autour d’un front, parce qu’ils dggagent 
I’amc, qui rend transparentc son envelojipe et rayonne 
ensuite autour d’elle La btauU est done un phenomene de 
ipu itudlisatton de la matieie Comme un jiuissant 
courant glectnque jicut rendre les mltaux lumineux et rfi- 
vele leur essence par la coulcur de leur flamme, de mSme 



Ideal Lave 

li \ie intense et la joie supreme embelhssent jusqu’3 
I’fiblouissement un simple mortel 


Radiant Sister of the Daj, 

Awake • anse ' and come away ' 

To the wild woods and the plains, 
And the pools where winter rams 
Image all their roof of Icaies, 

Where the pine its garland wea\e' 

Of sapless green and ny dun 
Round stems that neier kiss the sun , 
Where the lawns and pastures be 
And the sandhills of the sea , — 
Where the melting hoar-frost wets 
The daisy-star that ne\er sets, 

And wind-flowers, and violets. 

Which yet join not scent to hue, 
Crown the pale jear weak and new, 
When the night is left behind 
In the deep east, dun and blind. 

And the blue noon is oi er us. 

And the multitudinous 
Billows murmur at our feet. 

Where the earth and ocean meet, 
And all things seem only one 
In the universal sun 
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HOW like a winter hath mj absence been 
From thee the pletpure of the fleeting year • 



Ideal Love 

What freezings ha\t I felt, what dark days seen’ 
What old December’s bareness everywhere ' 

And yet this time remov’d was summer’s time , 

The teeming autumn big with rich increase, 

Bearing the wanton burthen of the jirime, 

Like widow’d wombs after their lord’s decease 
Yet this abundant issue seem’d to me 
But hope of orphans and unf ither’d fruit , 

For summer and his pleasures wait on thee, 

And, thou awiy, the lerj birds arc mute, 

Or, if they sing, ’tis with so dull a cheer 
That leaves look pale, dreading the winter’s near 


The only strength forme is to be found in the sense 
of a person il piesence everywhere, it scarcely roitters 
whether It be called human or divine, a presence which 
only makes itself felt at first in this and that particular 
form and feature Into this presence we come, not 
by leaving behind what are usually c died earthly things, 
or by loving them less, but by living more intensely in 
them, and loving more what is really loveable in them , 
for It IS literally true that this world ts everything to us, 
if only we choose to make it so, if only we ‘ live in the 
present’ because it is eternity 

I5I 

WHEN in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 

I all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 

And look upon myself and curse my fate. 


Ideal Love 


Wi^unf me liU to ont. moa ni-h m hOiX., 

Ft wind like him, likt him ui h Intnds lJO^st- 5 ’d, 
DtMrinp, this m in’s in, m i tint nnnV ‘coiv 
With wlnl 1 most tnjoj con'i nted 

Ytt in tlitit thou(;h>s nnttlf ilmos' dt^i>!Mnp. 
Hiply 1 ihinV on th i — md th n m\ -tin 
(I lit to tht lirk It b Ilk of di\ ri ini’ 

1 rom <;ulkn larth) ingi hjmn*; i ht ■’iin's j>itt , 

For tht Mtttt lovt rtnitm'vr’d such tmlth brini”., 
'lint then 1 scorn to dnnj^e mj ‘'itt with kmj;s 
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O 1^1 1 , tht) wtonj; thee much 
T hit sit thy sttttt IS hi’tir, 

Whtn thy nch frui, is such 
As nothing cm b swctitr 
r iir house of joy md bliss, 

Where truest pltisurc is, 

I do idore thee , 

I 1 now thee uhr thou in, 

I sene thee i\i‘h my htnrt 
And fall before thee 
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Loie’s Mr "IS sweet, 
liut Its rewird 1 Jit world diiinc. 

Which, if not here. It builds beyond the gme 
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ALL things uneomtly md broken, 
ill things worn out md o'd. 



Ideal Love 

The cry of i child by the roadway, 
the creak of a lumbering cart, 

The heavy stepb of the ploughman, 
splashing the wintry mould, 

Are wronging your image that blossoms 
a rose in the deeps of my heart 

The wrong of unshapely things 
IS a wrong too great to be told , 

I hunger to build them anew 
and sit on a green knoll apart, 

With the earth and the sky and the water 
remade, like a casket of gold 
For my dreams of your image that blossoms 
a rose in the deeps of my heart 


WHEN to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 

For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night, 
And weep afresh loie’s long since cancell’d wot. 
And moan the expense of many a vanish’d sight 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan. 

Which I new pay as if not )>aid before 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 

All losses are restored and sorrows end 



InmiOT tal Ml mory 


THCRC IS isoil abo^s the sQ^l o‘‘c»cb 
A nijh str '-oj! \sl ich \c to nch Wong' 

Thi.ri ts a 'Oj-i maJ. o‘ i!t h ni n '[‘'ich, 

AnJ nuTi roj' as ih conco ir'i of all 'orgs 
\nci in tha «oal luts tach, in fcii tha soal, 

1 hoLgh all ih^ agoN rs iis lift ime sa... 

Each 'Ojl 'ha di''' m us riP' 'acrid a hok 
IltciiM h hk 'ha shall for mr h' 

And thas fo' ncr \ i n a \ idir n 
Humani j o’lrarch s umi -nd dtail , 

Man can diet th uniiir al m n 
\nd li\e in lik that ends ro \ ith his breath. 

And gather glorv tha inc-iascJi '*ill 

Till Timt hi5 gl I's with Death’s las' dti' 'hall fill 


A SWIFT dark drt-’m from thi outir lands, 
From [the folk whose talk none understands. 



Dark Messages 

Along my smooth sltep travLllmg, 

Ytt tampering not with my ken’s rest, 
Pass’d as undisturbingly 
As a nightjar o’er the quietude 
Of the clear’d middle of a pine-wood 
Sttmeth to haunt the evening. 

And it ive the blue air yet more whist 
And yesternight it haunted nu , 

Again, suddenly, quietly, 

Shadowy wings aboee my clear sleep 
But swift, so swift It might scarce be seen . 
Not as with me it had to do. 

But eagerly, as thougn it flew 
From mystery to mystery. 

And my sleep lay in between , — 

Once before, and yesternight 

So twice I have felt its noiseless flight, 
Twice has my sleep been the road 
The dark message took in journeying 
From the one to the other secret reign , — 
Out of the dark lying behind. 

Into that lying before, man’s mind, 

My sleep was the only bridge for the thing 
Whereon to cross Reality 

But die third time, if it come again, 

A stranger, unkindly from the abode 

Of Beginnings sent to the place of Dooms, 

Shewing me thus so easily 

Way thro’ the skirts of time to the glooms 

That march both sides our bodily place, — 

My soul will up and give it chase , 

Gut of my sleep my soul will slip 
And ere that duty vanisbeth 
I’ll o’ertake its moth-wing’d speed 
And be it a bird softlicr fledge 


I 


Sik?ice of Nature 

divineness of souls except) will not seem much other 
thin an ant-hill, whereas some ants cirry corn, and some 
carry their young, and some go empty, and all to and fro 
1 little heip of dust 
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But It my back I always heir 
Time’s winged chanot hurrying near , 

And yonder all before us he 
Deserts of vast eternity 
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Le silence 6ternel de ces cspaces infims m’effraie 
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Sciencecirries us into zones of speculation, where there 
IS no habitable city for the mind of man 
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If a man were to isk Nature for what purpose she 
produces, and if she chose to attend and reply to him, 
she would say ‘ You should never have asked , you ought 
to have understood in silence, even as I keep silence and 
am wont to siy nothing Whit is it then that you 
should have understood ^ This , that whatever is pro- 
duced IS a sight for me (Nature) to look upon in silence, 
a vision naturally produced , and that I, who am myself 
the child of such a vision, am of my nature a lover of 



Mmi m Nature 

The unclouded sun, all things ’twixt sun and shade, 
That into that which we call thee arise, 

They are thy temple, buildcd and display’d 
For worship fair 


Dieu est prdsent dans la nature, mais ia rature 
n’est pas Dieu , il y a une nature en Dieu, mais ce n'est 
pas Dieu mgme 


Certcs, la Nature est mique, sans pudeur, sans 
probitC ct sans foi Elle ne veut connaitre que la faveur 
gratmte et I’aversion folk, ct n’entend compenser une 
injustice que par une autre Lc bonheur dt quelquts- 
uns s’expie par le malheur d'un plus grand nombre — 
Inutile d’ergoter contre une force aveugle 
II n’est nullement nfcessaire que I’univcrs soit, mais 
il est nCcessaire que justice se fasse, et l’ath6ismc est 
tcnu d’exphquer I’opiniatretf absolue dc la conscience sur 
ce point La Nature n’est pas juste , nous sommes les 
produits de la Nature pourquoi rfclamons-nous et pro- 
phdtisons-nous la justice^ pourquoi I’tfFet se redresse- 
t-il contre sa cause ^ le phfnomene est singulier Cette 
revendication provient-elU d’un aveuglement pudnl de la 
vanit6 humaine ^ Non, elle tst le cri k plus profond de 
notre etre 

Tel est le credo du genre humain La Nature sera 
vaincue par I’Espnt , I’dternel aura raison du temps 



Destiny 

some decency of thought and carriage, everywhere the 
ensign of man’s ineffectual goodness — ah ' if I could 
show you this ’ if I could show you these men and 
women, all the world o\tr, in every stage of history, 
under e\ ery abuse of error, under every circumstance of 
failure, without hope, without help, without thanks, still 
obscurely fighting the lost fight of virtue, still clinging, 
in the brothel or on the scaffold, to some rag of honour, 
the poor jewel of their souls ' They may seek to escape, 
and yet they cannot, it is not alone their privilege and 
glory, but their doom , they are condemned to some 
nobility, all their lives long, the desire of good is at 
their heels, tlie implacable hunter 


1 have seen tlie travail which God hath given to 
the sons of men to be exercised therewith He hath 
made everything beautiful in its time , he hath also set 
the world in their heart, and yet so that man cannot lind 
out the work that God hath wrought from the beginning 
even unto the end I know that whatsoever God 
doeth shall be for ev er , nothing can be put to it, nor 
anything taken from it, and God hath done it that he 
be drad 


Every night and every mom 
Some to misery are born , 
Every mom and every night 



Providence 

Somt- ire born to sweet delight , 
Some are born to sweet delight, 
Some ire born to endless night 
Joy ind woe ire woven fine, 
clothing for the soul divine 
Under every grief and pine 
Runs 1 joy tilth silken twine 
It is right It should be so 
Man was made for joy and woe , 
And when this we rightly know 
Sifely through the world we go 


nous devons cherchcr la consolation h nos maux, 
non pas dans nous-memes, non pas dans les hommes, non 
pis d ms tout CO cjui est alC, mils dins Dieu Et la 
raison en est que toutes les erfitures ne sont pas la 
premiere cau'-e des iccidents que nous appelons maux , 
mais que la jirovidence dc Dicu en 6tint Tunique et 
vf ritible cause, I’arbitre et h souvenine, i! est indubitiblc 
qu'il fauc rccounr dirtctcment J li source et remonter 
jusqu’i I’ongine, pour trouver un solide illfigcment 
Que SI nous suivons ce prfccpte, et quo nous ent isigions 
cet fiv^nement, non pas comme un effet du hasird, non 
pas comme une nfcessitfi fatile de h nature, non pis 
comme le jouet des flCmcnts et dcs parties qui composent 
I’hommt mils comme une suite indispensable, in- 
fivitabie, juste, samte, non pis dans lui-meme et 
hors de Dieu, mats hors dc lui-meme et dans I'lntime 
de la volontfi de Dieu, dans li justice de son irret, dans 
i’ordre de sa providetjee, qm en est ia vfintable ciuse, 
\ 

) 



1107 many of Nature 

sans qui il nc fflt pas arn\6, par qui scut il cst arn\f ct 
de la maniere dont il est amvf , nous adorerons dans un 
humble silence nous bfinirons la conduiti. dt sa pro\ i- 
dencc, et umssant noire volont6 a ctlk dt Diiu merai, 
nous aoudrons avtc lui, en lui ct pour lui, la chost qu’i! 
u vouiue en nous et pour nous de toutc €ternu£ 


I am at one with eacrything, O Uniaerse, 
which IS weii-fitting in thee 

Nothing to me is early or late which is timely with thee 
All IS fruit to me that thy seasons bring 
0 Nature, from thtc art all things, 
in thee are all things, 
to thee all things return 
The poet saith. Dear city of Cecrops , 
shall not I say Dear City of God 


Chaque 6tre peut arriver =1 1’harmonic quand il j est, 
il est dans I’ordrc, ct il rcprdsenlc la pensfe divine aussi 
claircment pour le moms qu’unc fleur ou qu’un sjsttme 
solairc L’harmonit ne cherche ritn cn dehors d’elle- 
meme Elle est ce qu’cllc doit etre , die expnmc le 
bien, I’ordre, la loi, le \rai , elle est supfneure au temps 
ct reprSsente l’£temd 

J’£prou\e avec intensitd que I’homme, dans tout ce 
qu’il fait ou peut faire de beau, de grand, de bon n’est 



Natine's Enchantment 

qui. ! orgint c' k \ fhii.uk ik qu Iqi chon ou dc qutl 
qu’un lie jilu*. luut qui lui Cc ‘•'niimi'it c-t rchpion 
L’lionmi rilijM ye i>-Me c nee uu tnmbknicnt dc joic 
saerft a cts plnnotritncs don il i‘l 1 in'crmfdnirc cans 
tn Ctrl ron'’ini, ciort il r k thf i re *1.101 tn itic 
I’lutcur 


1 hi' V or!d y the Ct \ of T mill 
ui miit of pi hi tnehm c h the heirt 


And, diy md ni/ht, iloof from the hiph to\ter« 
And terncts the 13 irth md Oct in *<101 
'lo ikep in one mo’lier'i armi, -nd dreim 
Of Milts, floMcri, cloud*, woods rocks md ill vhitwt 
Reid in their imilii md ell reilite 


"1 0 one who his been long in cm jk nt, 

’ 1 11 \erj swet’ oi look in o the fur 
And open face of heat cn, — to brt iihe a pnycr 
Full in the imile of the blue llrmimcnt 
Who lb more hipp) when, with htirt’i content, 
Fatigued he «inki into lomc pki'int hir 
01 watj grill md reads a debonair 
And gentle talc of lose md Imguishmcnt ’ 
Returning home it evening, with an eir 
Catching the notes of Philomel, — m eye 



Surrender 

Wntching the sailing cloudlet’s bnght carter, 
He mourns that day so soon has glided bj, 
E’en like the passage of an angel’s tear 
That falls through the cleir itbtr sikntly 


AUX branches claircs des tilleuls 
Mturt un maladif hallali 
Mais des chansons spintuelles 
Voltigent partout les grostillcs 
Que notre sang ne cn nos vcines, 

Voici s’cnchti ctrer les \ ignts 
Le ciel est job comme un ange, 

Azur et Onde conimunicnt 
Je sors ’ St un rayon me blcsse, 

Je succomberai sur la mousse 

Qu’on paticnte tt qu’on s’ennuie, 

Cest si simpk ' — Ft de ccs peines 
Je \eux £jue I’fk dramatique 
Me lit ^ son char de fortune 
Que par toi bcaucoup, 6 Nature, 

— Ah moms nul tt moms scul ' je meurt 

Jt veux bien quo Its Satsons m’ustnt 
A tot, Nature ' je me rtnds, 

Et ma faim ct toutt ma soif , 

Et s’ll tc plait, nourns, abreuit 
Rttn de nen nt m’lllusionnc 
C’tst nre aux parents qu’au soleil 
Mats moi je nt aeux nre a nen 
Et libre soit cette mfortunt 



S-u^ic/ Con ton 


HOW sv ul IS tilt shq'hcrd’s suec’ lo*‘ 
From tKt mom to tht txcmn;; he “-'rijs. 
Hi <-lnll follow Jilt sll in. ci IV, 

And his tonfiv shill bt (like? wi h pritst. 

For he heirs the I'mbs innocent call. 

And he heirs tlit c its tender teplj , 

He IS wiechful while the^ ire in jieicc, 

1 or thej Inow when their shepherd is nigh 


ART thou poor, je, hist thou golden slumbers ^ 

0 sweet coi 'tn» ' 

Art thou rich, jet is thj mind jicrples’d ' 

0 punishment ’ 

Dost thou I (Ugh to s)( how fools ire ve'.’d 
1 o idd to golden numbers goldi n numbers ’ 

0 sv eel content ' O sweet, O sweet content ' 
ork npice, ipice, ipice, ipiee 
Honest libour bears i loielv fice , 

Ihen hey nonnv nonnv — hiv nonnj nonnj ' 


Cinst dnnk the waters oi t)ic crispid spring ' 

0 swecv Cl n int ' 

Swim’st thou in weilih, jet smk’st in thine own tears r 
0 punishment ' 

Dll n he thit piticntly winds burden Iv irs, 

No burden beir«, but is i king, i ling' 

O sweet content’ O sweet, O sw'ctt content' 
Work ipsccl ipict, ipacc, ipice , 

Honest labour bears i lovely face , 

Then bey ntnny nonnj — hey nonny nonny' 



T^he Lark's Song 
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Look thou within within thee is the fountiin of good, 
and it will ever spnng, if thou wilt ever delve 
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GO NOT, O go not into the garden of flowers 

Friend, go not thither 

In thy body is the garden of flowers 

Take thy seat on the thousand-petallcd Lotus 

And gaze tlience on the infinite Beauty 
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I LOVE to rise in a summer morn, 

When the birds sing on every tret , 

The distant huntsman winds his horn, 

And the skylark sings with me 
O what sweet company ' 
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To hear the Lark begin his flight, 

And singing startle the dull night. 

From his watch-towrc in the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise , 

Then to com in spight of sorrow, 

And at my window bid good morrow, 
Through the Sweet-Briar, or the Vine, 

Or the twisted Eglantine 
While the Cock with lively dm, 

Scatters the rear of darknes thin, 

And to the stack, or the Bam dofc. 

Stoutly struts his Dames before, j 
Oft list’ning how the Hounds anti horn 



T^hc Book oj Nature 

Chcirly rouse tht. slumbrinf, morn, 

From tin. side of som Honr Hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill 
Som time wilking noc unseen 
By Hedge row Elms, on Hillocks green, 
Right ^g^mst the Eistern gste, 

Wher the greit Sun begins his state, 
Rob’d in flames, md Amber light, 

The clouds in thous-ind Lieenes dighl 
While the Plowman necr at hand. 
Whistles ore the Furrov’d Land, 

And the Milkmaid singelli blithe. 

And the Mower aeht is his sithe 
And every Shepherd tells his tale 
Under tht Hawthorn in the dale 


WITH love exceeding a simple love of the things 
That glide in grasses and rubble of woody wreck, 

Or change their jierch on a be it of quivcnng wings 
From branch to branch, only restful to pijic and peck , 
Or, bristled, curl at a touch their snouts m a ball , 

Or cast their v eb between bramble and thorny hook , 
The good physician Mclanpus, loving them all. 

Among them w'alk d as a scholar who reads a book 


For him the woods Jtre a home and gave him the key 
Of knowledge, tliirst for their tre-asures in herbs and flowers. 
The secrets held by the creatures nearer than we 

To earth hi sought, and the link of their life with ours 
nd where aljke we are, unlike where, and the vein’d 
lin’d parallel, of a blood that flows 
L from the source by man unattain’d 
'he well what the mystical woods disclose 


And where al 
Division, V 
In them, in u"- 
Save marks 


Sprtng-titrc 

lln Init ti^chi 5nii<i-<;nt 
Dt> n u!'lj (. iVurs !-i ‘Icur, 
CVt \ (in quc!li.< «rn 
Du ml ! la doicr liqu 

loj ri'onnr toix n ’f< 

Di. louvs nci-i d ov c m' , 

P >r 1 dm 1 - dts ilo* ic< 
Di.-. cj""! It ■. caus 

Auf n !•'<! I*. Ics a'oi d lU-"., 
D s rofsij’-'ii-. dm"- 1'"' Iw;'., 

Ln (;i>c5 di n CIS nomllirs 
C'-i.rct.ii' N lit*. »oi> 

Et t-i It, dun t.r m’li’rfc, 

N < ti Cl pis nvic rii‘OT 

Pui*- qu’nnst sou* ‘c rccrft. 
A*f<. ti past Miton’ 


Tliou'ind slirt ds of run and fire stliuc \ realhing of mr i 
Hide from u' nriiiV pre- nn.'-.., ludt sht tnirchin'’ zu 
Yet Mill a brtish of t-pnop honcuard contoting ilStnd 
And the mellow llu ing^ of pa tjonast Philomel 


SPRING, tin saitti Spnng, is iht star’s pka'ant king , 
Then blooms each thing, thin ni iids danc. in a ring. 
Cold doth not s ing, ilic prtuj birds do sinp, 

Cud Qo, jug, jug, ]m Ml , to svitta moo 

Iht palm md ntaj malt countrj houses gaj. 

Lambs frisl ind plaj, tht shtphtrds pijK. all daj, 

And \VL hear aje birds tune this merry lay, 

Cuckoo, ]ug jug, pu att, to atilta moo 



Sp> wg-timc 

*^1 he fields brtithe swttt thi diisits kiss our Ret, 
Young lovers meet, old unes i sunning sit, 

In every street these tunes our eirs do greet 
Cuckoo, jug, jug pu we, to witfi woo 
Spring, the sweet Spring * 
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HARK' htrl ' tin hrk u hcivtn’s gate sings, 
And Phoebus 'gins nnse, 

His steeds to w'Ter it those springs 
On chnfice'd (lowers tint lies , 

And winking Mnry-hiids begin 
To ope their golden ejes , 

With every thing tint pretty bin 
Mj lidy sweet, srise , 

Ans( , nnse 
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IjE Terns n hissiC son mintenu 
De vent, de froidure ti de pluje, 

Et s’est vestu de brodervt 
De soled rnnt, citr et benii 

II n’y a beste nc oisenu 

Qu’en son jnrgon ne chmie ou erve 

Lc Terns n InissiC son nnntenu 

Riviere, fontnine ct nussenu 
Portent en l^vr^t jolje 
Goutes d'nrgent d’orfnvene, 

Cinscun s’nbitlc de noiivenu 
Le Terns n laissiC son nnntenu 


I 



spring Lovers 


IT was a lover and his lass 

With I bey, md a ho, and a hej nonino * 
That o’er the green com-ficid did pass 

In the Spring ume, the only pretty nng time, 
When birds do smg hey ding a ding, ding , 
Sweet lovers love the Spring 


Between the acres of the rye. 

With i hev and a ho, and a hey nonino ’ 
These pretty country folks would he, 

Ip bjiang time, &c 


Th\s carol they began th it hour, 

\Yith a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino* 
Hovu that life w as but a flower 
In wpnng lime, ic 

And ttierefore take the present time 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino* 
For loVe is crowned with the prime. 

In Spring time, the only pretty nng tirot , 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding , 
Sweet lovers love the Spnng 


O HURR'i V here by water among trees 
The delicat’ x pj mg stag and his lady sigh. 
When they have but looked upon their images, — 
O that none ever loved but you and 1 1 

Or have you heard that sliding silver-shocd 
Pale silver-proud queen-woman of the sky. 

When the sun looked out of his golden hood, — 
O that none ever loved but you and I ' 



Spring Lovers 

O hum to thtf for thta 

I’ll hollo all tho^c lovtrs out and crv — 

O my <;hafc of the world, O jcllot, h^ir' 
No one has c\cr lovtd but sou •’nd 1 


JCUNCS amourtus. nojatauK, 
En h nouttlk sat^oa, 

J’tr Ls nio, ‘.ans rat'-op 
Cli(.t auch int fai<ans I s.iulx, 

El font satllir dta carrtauK 
L c ftu, comme dt ch r’xra 
Jeunes amouriuv nouafu'x 
En la nouvelit '•jiaon 

U ne s\ ij St kur^ travauK 
Hr tniplojcn, bun ou non, 

M iis jiiquC' de 1 1 >•}> run 
Sont au ant tju^ Kur'- chi.vaul\, 
leunis imouiaux lo’utuiK 


LO avhert. 'he Virgin atil.d in n-ry !>jm> 

‘\!! holy Mom, in •-pkndor naai’ki' i j 
Hcaa’n*- pau lia h unb'rnd t!u poldcn 
x\inal ! j'tici~. stv o|y n 

W’b mt *ic end ,h nmh'k pn'0’'rp ' -rro* 

W,'h iloa'ry mctf' Han to >' •h'- «i.n, 

'I hat fci'- th’* d’\’< ch""-'' hhe hun'^m i 

Wi'h fl) hn" ?nn'> con 'h oVr 'he no.,n'aic 



spring Lavers 


WHAN that Apnl with hts shoures sole 
The droghte of Marche hath perced to the rote, 
And bathed etcry teyne m swich licour, 

Of v.h!ch \crtu tngendrcd is the flour , 

Whan Zephirus eek with his sweete breeth 
Inspired hath in eierj holt and heeth 
The tendre croppes, and the jonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe cours y-ronne, 

And smale fowles maken melodye 
Tha siepen al the night with open ye, 

(So pnketh hem Nature in hir corages) 

Than longen folk to goon on pilgrimages 


0 MISTRESS mine, where are you roaming’ 
O, stay and hear' your true loie’s coming, 
That tan sing boda high and low 
Tnp no further, pretty sweeting , 

Journeys end in lovers’ meeting, 

Every wise man’s son doth know 

What IS love ’ ’tis not hereafter , 

Present mirth hath present laughter , 

What’s to come is still unsure 
In delay there lies no plenty , 

Then come kiss me, sweet-and-twenty. 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure 



77/t’ Grcen'iLDod 


1Q7 

UNDER iliL jrecmvoDU trci, 
Who Jov(.s to ht \v)*h mt, 

And tunt Ins ntirr\ no't 
Unto iht swcc' bml thrott, 
Cornt. hither, conn, hither con., hither' 
Here shill Ue See 
No encni) 

But winter nnd rouj’h wesiher 

Who do’h imbition shun 
And loies to live t' tin si,n 
Sen! mg the lood he etts 
And plensed wt‘h win lu gets 
Come hi’her, come hither come hither' 
Here sh ill he see 
No enenie 

But wintir ind rough w either 
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BLOW, blow thou \ inter wind, 

Thou in no' so uil mi 
As turn's ingntitude , 

I hv tooth IS no* <0 I een 
Beciuse thou ar no* 'cen, 

Al'hougb Ui) boa'di be n.d' 

Heigh ho' sing, h."gh 1 o' into th-' preen ho'i, 
Mos' frirndsh p n ^eipnnp. nos loving r '•re fo'iv 
Then, beiph ho ' th" 1 o!l^ ' 

This life IS mo- jolh 



Age & Touth 

Frtczt., freeze thou bitter ehy, 

Thou do t not b>tc eo nigh 
As benefits forgot 
Though thou the ' uere uarp, 

Thy sting is no «o ehaqi 
hs friend remember'd no« 

Heigh ho ' sing heigh ho ' unto the green holly 
Mos fo'-ndship IS feigning, most loving mere folly 
Then, heigh ho ' the holly • 

This life IS mosS jolly 


CRABBED Age md Youth 
Cannot live together 
Youth IS full of pltnsanec, 

Age IS full of care , 

Youth like summer mom, 

Age 111 e winter weather , 

Youth like summer brave, 

Age like winter bare 
Youth IS full of sport, 

Age’s breath is short , 

Youth IS nimble. Age is hme. 
You'll IS ho and bold, 

Age IS weak and cold , 

Youth IS wild, and Age is tame 
Age, I do abhor thee 
Youth I do adore thee 
O, my I^ke, my Love is young* 
Age, I do defy tliee 
O sweet snepherd, hie thee * 

For methinks thou stay’s! too long 



Ti //w- iVi 15?;? 



Human Life 

Tht irnocLiit brightness of i ntw-born Day 
Is loitly ytt, 

The Clouds tint gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colounng from an eye 
That hath kept watch oVr man’s mortality , 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won 
Thanks to the human heart by which we liae, 

1 hanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 

To me the meanest flower that blows can gu e 
riioughts that do often lie too deep for tears 


TWO children in two neighoour villages 
Playing mad pranks along the heathy leas , 

Two Strangers meeting at a festival , 

T\eo loaers whispering by an orchard wall , 

Two h\es bound fast m one with golden ease , 

Two grates grass-green beside a gray church-tower, 
Wash’d with still rains and datsy-blossomed , 

T wo children tn one hamlet born and bred , 

So runs the round of life from hour to hour 


O jonge fresshc folke"!, he or she, 

In which that lote upgroweth with your age, 
Repayreth hoom from worldlj vamtee. 

And of jour hem up '•asteth the visage 
To tliilke god trat after hts image 
Yow made, and th.nkcth al ms but a fayre 
This world, tha p'asscth sone as floures fayre , 



The Fall of the Tear 

And loveth him, the which that right for love 
Upon a cros, our souies for to btye, 

First starf, and roos, and sit in he\en above. 
For he nil falsen no wight, dar I seye. 

That wol his herte al hooUy on him leye 
And sin he best to love is, and most meke, 
What nedeth feyned loves for to seke ’ 


YE have been fresh and green. 

Ye have been fill’d with flowers, 
And ye the walks have been 
Where maids have spent their hours 

You have beheld how they 
With wicker arks did comt 
To kiss and beir away 
The richer cowslips home 

You’ve heard them sweetly sing, 
And seen them in a round 
Each virgin like a spnng, 

With honeysuckles crown’d 

But now we see none here 
Whose silvery feet did tread 
And with dishevell’d hair 
Adorn'd this smoother mead 

Like unthrifts, having spent 
Your stock and needy grown, 
You’re left here to lament 
Your poor estates, alone 

F 2 



Tk Darkmiig Chamber 


M\ 'ilV-- ^nd fine nm), 

Ms ‘mnci nnd hnpui^h’d nir, 

Ih lose 'a cinitn i\ iv 
And mournful Ifn Dc<,)nr 
Bnrgs nit vtu to deeV. mj grate 
S..ch end true lo.trs hate 

His f-'ce IS fair as hcattn 

When springing buds unfold , 

0 v.h) to him t 05 1 gittn 

W hose heart ts ttintrj cold^ 

His breas is love’s all tto'shipp’d tomb, 
Where all love’s pilgrims comt 

Bring me an •'kc and sp->dc, 

Bnng ne a ttindinp, »hcci , 

When 1 my gnte hitt midt, 

Lc* t.inds and tcmjics's b^-l 

1 hen dotv n I’ll la, as cold as clay 
Tiai'" love do h p'-jS away 


1 compart human lift to a largt Mansion of Many 
apartments, two of tthich I can only df-enbe the doors 
of the rest being as yctshu' upon mt The firstwestep 
into ate call the infan' or thoughtless Chamber, in tthich 
we remain as long as ttc do not thinh We remain 
there a long while and notwithstanding Uit doors of tht 
second Chamber remain wide open, shotting a bnght 
appearance, we care not to hasten to it but are at length 



Fancy's Knell 

imperceptibly impelled by the awikening of the thinking 
principle within us We no sooner gtt into the second 
Chamber, which I sh-ili call the Chamber of Maiden- 
Thought, than we become intoxicated with the light and 
the atmosphere , we sec nothing but pleasant wonders, 
and think of delaying there for ever in delight How- 
ever, among the effects this breathing is father of, is 
that tremendous one of sharpening one’s vision into the 
heart and nature of Man — of convincing one’s nerves 
that the world is full of Misery and Heart-break, Pain, 
Sickness, and Oppression — ^whereby this Chamber of 
Maiden-Thought becomes gradually darkened, and at 
the same time, on all sides of it, many doors are set 
open — but all dark — all leading to dark passages — We 
see not the balance of good and evil — we art in a mist — 
'M are now in that st ite — We feel the ‘ burden of the 
Mystery ’ 


TELL me whore is Fancy bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the head ^ 
How begot, how nounshM ^ 
Reply, reply 

It IS engender’d in the eyes, 

With gazing fed , and Fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies 
Let us all nng Fancy’s knell , 

I’ll begin It, — Ding, dong, bell 
Ding, dong, bell 
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Book, in 


S TOP and consider ' Life is but a day , 
A fragile dewdrop on its perilous way 
From a tree’s summit , a poor Indian’s sleep 
While his boat hastens to the monstrous steep 
Of Montmorenci Why so sad a moan ^ 

Life IS the rose’s hope while yet unblown , 
The reading of an ever-changing tale , 

The light uplifting of a maiden’s veil , 

A pigeon tumbling in clear summer air , 

A laughing school boy, without grief or care, 
Riding the spnngy branches of an elm 
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JE vous envoie un bouquet que ma mam 
Vient de trier de ces fieurs epanies, 

Qui ne les eust a ce vespre cueiiiies, 

Cheutes a terre elles fussent demain 
Cela vous soit un exemple certain 
Que VOS beautez, bien qu’elles soient fleunes, 

En peu de temps cherront toutes fietries, 

Et, comme fleurs, periront tout soudain 

Le temps s’en va, le temps s’en va, ma dame, 
Las ' !e temps non, mais nous, nous en allons, 
Et tost serons estendus sous la lame 
Et des amours desquelles nous parlons, 

Quand serons morts, ne sera plus nouvelle 
Pour ce, aymez-moy, ce pendant qu’estes belle 



77 /(? Wastes of Time 


21 I 

THE feathers of the willow 
Are half of them grown yellow 
Abote the swelling stream , 
And rigged are the bushes, 
And rusty now the rushes, 

And wild the clouded gleam 

The thistle now is older. 

His stalk begins to moulder, 
His head is white as snow , 
The branches all are barer, 

The linnet’s song is rarer, 

The robin pipeth now 
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WHEN I do count the clock that tells the time, 

And see the braie day sunk in hideous night , 

When I behold the violet past prime, 

And sable curls all silver’d o’er with white , 

When lofty trees I see barren of leaves 
Which erst from heat did canopy the herd. 

And summer’s green, all girded up in sheaves. 

Borne on the bier with white and bnstly beard , 

Then of thy beauty do I question make, 

That thou among the wastes of time must go, 

Since sweets and beauties do themsehes forsake 
And die as fast as they see others grow , 

And nothing ’gainst Time’s scythe can make defenci 
Sate breed, to brate him when he takes thee hence 



Decay 


A SPIRIT haunts the year’s last hours 
Dwelling amid these yellowing bowers 
To himself he talks , 

For at eventide listening earnestly, 

At his work you may hear him sob and sigh 
In the w dks 

Earthward he boweth the heavy sulks 
Of the mouldering flowers 
Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over Its grave i’ the earth so chilly , 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 

Heavily hangs the tiger lily 


I MET a traveller from an antique land 
Who said Two vast and tninkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert Near them, on the sand, 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown. 
And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command. 

Tell that Its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things, 
The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed 
And on the pedestal these words appear 
‘ My name is Ozymandias king of kings 
Look on my works ye Mighty, and despair ' 
Nothing beside remains Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far away 



l^he Country Churchyard 

For them no more the blazing heirth shall bum, 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care 
No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or climb his knees the tmicd kiss to share 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle jield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke , 
How jocund did they drive their team afield < 

How bow’d the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ' 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil. 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure , 

Nor Gr indeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire , 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway’d, 
Or w'^aked to ecstasy the living lyre 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll , 

Chill Penury repress’d their noble rage. 

And froze the genial current of the soul 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene. 

The dark unfathom’d c.aves of ocean bear 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air 

Some village-Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of h'ls fields withstood , 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood 



Th’ apphuse of li't’ning senates to command, 

The threats of pain and rum to despise, 

To scatter plenij o’er a smiling land. 

And read tlv ir his,orj m a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbad nor circumscnbed alone 
Their growing airues, but their enmes confin’d , 
Forbad to wade tlirough slaughter to a throne, 

And shut the gales of mercy on mankind 

Far from th,. madding crowd’s ignoble stnfc. 

Their sob"r wishes nceer learn’d to stray, 

Along the cool eequesler’d tale of life 
Ihcy kept the noi'tless tenour of their at ay 

Their name, their a tars, sjielt by tli’ unlctter" d Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply 
And many a holy text around she strews. 

That teach tlie rusMC moralist to die 

For thee, who mindful o^th’ unhonour’d Dead 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate , 

If chance, b\ lonely contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, 

Haply some hoary -headed swam may say, 

‘ Oft have W'e seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing vith hasty steps the dews away 
To meet the sun upon th> upland lawn 

There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That w reathes its old fantastic roots so high 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch. 

And pore upon the brook that babbles by 

Hard by yon wood, now snnlmg as m scorn, 
Mutt’nng his way w ird fancies he would rot e, 

Now drooping, avoeful wan like one forlorn. 

Or crazed with care, o’- cross’d ir hopeless love 



Mortality 

OnL morn I mibs'd him on the custom d hill, 

Along the heath, and near his fivounte tree , 

Another came , nor yet beside the nil. 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he , 

The next, with dirges due in sad array 
Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne, — 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay. 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn 

There scatter’d oft, the earliest of the year. 

By hands unseen are show’rs of violets found , 

The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 

And little footsteps lightly print the ground ’ 

Ihe Ep tapb 

Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth 
A Youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown , 

Fair Science frown’d not on his humble birth, 

And Melancholy mark’d him for her own 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 

Heai’n did a recompense as largely send 
He gave to Misery all he had, a tear, 

He gain’d from Heaven (’twas all he wish’d) a fnend 

No farther seek his ments to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 

The bosom of his Father and his God 
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CETTE \erntire a au dimes et hauts barons 
Ltincelants d’azur, d’or, de flamme et dc nacre, 
Incliner, sous la dextre auguste qui consacre, 
L’orgueil de leurs cimitrs et de Icurs chajierons , 



Mortnlit 




ill I'l nt u bun tiu co' oj (K-' chiron>^ 

\\ntit !l rl I'L tu p > k }t-ri»t > o- 'c •'jcrr, 

\ (.rs h ) ! nil OJ L 1 ’i\/ ncc o i Sa r It- n iI'Acrc, 

Pirir j>ojr It ctoi 'ib o„ I to! drv 1 froi*- 

AujOuiti h t, It" *■ I; '■Ji'' iip't' tif*- ch-' !jinc"» 

Xitt, k kvn r i !' ur-. lorju ,iojkin(«, 

S ilion, tn 3a\ t ij\ ik m^rVi bhnc t noir, 

Ik , I trn 1\ •'in'- toi\ -ansoiTc 

F’ (it. lair-. sni\ t'* )''rn ils icpircknt iD*- voir 
Li ro dll VI t tl tmtoars ijn lOmi 


I Hr pin It ' of ojr ')1 (km 1 Titl ‘ vti 
Ar vli3doA>. ro •• ihv iitulihinps, 
riun IS no trniojr -p iin-. f I’t 
Dta’'i h\s h's icj ham! on kinps 
Sct .,1 ft and crown 
Mu- *umb' (iov n, 

'Vrd in til- dust l> iqml nndt 

\Vi h thv poor envoi id 'cvtlit ard ‘p dc 

Sonr ni-n \ itn swonK im, riv]> the litld. 
And pi in' frt'h liurel wliiri tlicj kill. 
But th ir s'ronp nirvt-, v lis' n u^t \icld, 
I hc) foil bu oni ano’htr still 
Firlv or I'tt 
1 ht\ s'oop to fatt, 

And must pivt up ihiir murmunnjv breath 
When tlitj, ptk capuvLi, erttp to death 

Ihc garl ind> aithtr on \our brow , 

Thtn bo 1 st no mon vour miphtv deeds 
Upon Death’s purjvk altar now 

Sec where the victor-viciim bkeds! 



Mortality 

Your hends must come 
To the cold tomb 
Only the sctions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust 
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MAN with hib burning soul 
H IS but m hour of bre ith 
To build i ship of truth 
In which his soul may sail— 
Sul on the St i of death, 

For death takes toll 
Of beauty, courage, youth, 
Of all but truth 
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QUAND \ous serez ban viciilt, au soir, 1 la chandtlle. 
Assist nupres du ftu, dtiisant, tt fihnt, 

Diitz, chantant mes vtrs, cn \ous csmtntilhnt 
Ronsard me ccltbroit du ttmps que j’tstois btlle ’ 

Lots, vous n’aurez sen ante oyant ettte nou\ tile, 

Desj^ sous le labour h demy sommtillant, 

Qui, au bruit dt mon nom, ne s’aillt reveillant, 
Btnissint \ostrc nom dc louangc immortellt 

Jt seray sous la terre, et, fantosme sans os. 

Par les ombrts myrteu\ jt prendray mon rtpos , 

Vous serez au foytr une vieille accroupie, 

Regrettant mon amour ct a ostre fier desdain 
Viaez, SI m’en croyez, n’attendcz ^ domain , 

Cuullez dcs aujourd’huy les rests dt la aic 



Winter 


His helmet now shall irnke a hive for bees , 
And, lovers’ sonnets turn’d to holy psalms, 

A man-at-arms must now serve on his knees, 

And feed on prayers, which are Age his aims , 
But though from court to cottage he depart, 

His Saint IS sure of his unspotted heart 


THAT time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 

Bare ruin’d choirs where late the sweet birds sang 
In me thou see’st the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west , 

Which by and by black night doth take away. 

Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest 
In me thou see’st the glowing of such fire 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lit, 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 

Consumed with that which it was nourish’d by 

This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy lov c more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long 


FALL, kaves, fall, die, flowers iway. 
Lengthen night and shorten day 
Every leaf speaks bliss to me. 

Fluttering from the autumn tree 



Mortality 

I shall smile when wreaths of snow 
Blossom where the rose should grow 
I shall sing when night’s decay 
Ushers in the dreaner day 
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Baltade des 
damei do 
temp< 
wdi' 


DICTES-iMOY of), n’en quel pays 
Est Flora, la belle Romaine, 
Archipiada, nc Thais, 

Qui flit «a cousme germaine , 

Echo parlant quant bruyt on maine 
Dtssus nuere ou sus estan, 

Qui beiutd eut trop plus qu’humaine ’— 
Mais of) sont les neigts d’antan ' 

Of) est la tres sage Helols, 

Pour qui fijt chastrd, et puis moyne 
Pierre Esbaiilart 3 Samct-Denys 
(Pour son amour eut cest essoyne) ’ 
bemblablement, oh •■st la royne 
Qui commanda que Bundan 
Fut jCtte en ung sac en Seme ’ — 

Mils oh sont les neiges d’antan ' 

La royne Blanche comme ung lys, 

Qui chantoit i toix de sereine , 

Berthe au grand pied Biettis, Aliys, 
Harerabourges, qui tint !e Mayne, 

V Et Jeanne, la bonne Lorraii^e, 
Qu’Anglois bnislerent h Rouen , 

(Oil sont-ils, Vierge someraine^ — 
Npis ou sont les neiges d’antan ’ 



Mortality 

Envoi 

Prince, n’enquerez, de sepmaine, 
Oil dies sont, ne de cest an, 

Que ce refnin ne vous remame 
Mais oil sont les neiges d’antan ' 
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HOW should I your true love know 
From another one ^ 

By his cockle hat and staff, 

And his sandal shoon 

He IS dead and gone, I idy, 

He IS dead and gone , 

At his head a grass-green turf, 

At his heels a stone 

White his shroud as the mountain snow, 
Larded all with sweet flowers. 

Which bewept to the grate did go 
With true -lot e shoivers 
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WHY fadest thou in death, 

Oh yellow waning tree ’ 
Gentle is autumn's breath, 

And green the oak by thee 

But with each wind th a sighs 

The leaves from thee take wing , 
And bare thy branches nsc 
Above their drifted nng 



The ‘Tomb 


SIT bencith the poplars here, traveller, when thou art 
v,cary, and driving nigh dnnk of our spring , and eien 
fir IV aj remember the fountain that Simus sets by the 
side of Gillus his dead child 


THEY die — the dead return not — Misery 
Sits near in open grate and calls thtm oier, 

A Youth vith hoary hair ind higgird eye — 

They are the names of Iindrtd, friend and lover, 
Which he so fe-ebly calls - they ill ire gone — 

Fond wretch, ill deid ' Those vacant names ilonc, 
This most familiar scene, my piin — 

These tombs — alone rcmiin 

Misery my sweetest fnend — oh, veep no more* 
Thou wilt not be consoled — I wonder not ' 

For 1 have seen thee from thy dwelling’s door 
Y Itch the cilm sunset viUi them, and this spot 
Was even as bright and calm, but transitory, 

And now thy hopes arc gone, thy hair is hoary , 
This most familiar scene, my pain — 

These tombs — alone remain 


Grey recumbent tombs of the dead in desert places, 
Standing stones on the vacant wine-red moor. 

Hills of sheep, and the howes of the silent v anished races, 
And winds, austere and pure 



T)eath 

Be It granted me to behold you again m dying, 

Hills of home ' and to hear again the call , 

Hear about the graves of the martyrs the peewees crying, 
And hear no more at all 
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Far from her moon had Pbasbe wandered , 
And many else were fret to roam abroad. 

But for the mam, here found they covert drear 
Scarce images of life, one here, one there, 

Lay vast and edgeways , like a dismal cirque 
Of Druid stones, upon a forlorn moor. 

When the chill ram begins at shut of eve, 

In dull November, and their chancel vault. 

The heaven itself, is blinded throughout n ght 
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SALISBURa 
Pardon mt, madam, 

I may not go without you to the kings 

CONST ANCF 

Thou m ly’st, thou shall I will not go with thee 
I will instruct my sorrows to be proud , 

For gnef is proud, and makes his owner stoop 
To me and to the state of my great gnef 
Let kings assemble , for my grief’s so great 
That no supporter but the huge firm earth 
Can hold it up here I and sorrows sit , 

Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it 

(S/ji seats herself on the ground) 



Grtef 

And, fither cirdinal, I hive heird you say 
That we shall see and know our friends m htaven 
If that be true, I shall set my boy again , 

For since the birth of Cun, the first male child, 

To him that did but yesterday suspire, 

There was not such a gncious creature born 
But now will c inker sorrow eat my bud, 

And chase the mint beauty from his cheek, 

And he will look is hollow as a ghost, 

As dim ind meigre as in ague’s fit, 

And so he’ll dit , and, rising so again, 

When I shall meet him m the court of heaven 
I shill not know him therefore ne\tr, never 
Must I behold my pretty Arthur more 

PVNDOU H 

You hold too heinous i respect of grief 
tOSSTASCE 

Ht talks to me thit never had i son 

fc PHILIP 

You ire as fond of gntf as of your child 
CONSTA\cr 

Gn f tills the room up of mv absent child, 

Lit-, in his bed, walks up and down with me, 

Puts on lus pretty looks, rejicats his words, 

Rtmtmbers nu of il! his gncious parts. 

Stuff's out his Mcint gitmcms with his form 
Then, have I reason to be fond of griefs 
Fire you well hid you such a loss as I, 

I could girt better comfort than you do 
I will not keep this form upon my head 
When there is such disorder in my wit 

[ Tearing ^ her head'dress 
O Lord • mv boy, my Arthur, my fur son’ 

My lift, my joy my food, my all the world ’ 

My widow-comfort, and my sorrows cure’ [Ext! 



Grief 

K PHILIP 

I fear some outrage, and Fil follow her [£•«/ 

LEWIS 

There ’s nothing in this world can make me joy 
Life IS as tedious is a twice-told tale 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man , 

And bitter shame hath spoiled the sweet world’s taste 
Th It It yields nought but shame and bitterness 


For never touch of gladness stirs my heart, 
But timorously beginning to rejoice 
Like a blind Arab, that from sleep doth start 
In lonesome tent, I listen for thy voice 
Beloved • ’tis not thine , thou art not there • 
Then melts the bubble into idle air, 

And wishing without hope I restlessly despair 


How frequently does his form visit my mind’s eye in 
slum'oer and in wakefulness, in the light of day, and in 
the night watches , but last night I saw him in his beauty 
and his strength , he was about to speak, and my ear was 
on the stretch, when at once I awoke, and there was 
1 alone, and the night storm was bowling amidst the 
branches of the pines which surround my lonely dwelling 
‘ Listen to the moaning of the pine, at whose root thy 
hut IS fastened,’ — a saying that, of wild Finland, in 
which there is wisdom , I listened, and thought of life 
and death 



Mourners 


Ah' he IS gone, and yet will not depart' — 

Is with me still, yet I from him exiled ' 

For still there lives within my secret heart 
The magic image of the magic Child, 

Which there he made up-grow by hi strong art. 
As in that crystal orb — wise Merlin’s feat, — 

The wondrous ‘ World of Glass wherein misled 
All long’d for things their beings did repeat , — 
And there he left it, like a Sylph beguiled. 

To li\e and yearn and languish incomplete ' 
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A WIDOW bird site mourning for her love 
Upon 1 wintry bough , 

The frozen wind crept on above, 

The freezing stream below 

There was no leaf upon the forest bare. 

No flower upon the ground, 

And little motion m the air 
Except the mill-wheel’s sound. 
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YE hasten to the grave ' What seek ye there, 
Ye restless thoughts and busy purposes 
Of the idle brain, which the world’s livery wear’ 
Oh thou quick heart, which pantest to possess 
All that pale Expectation feigneth fair ' 



Mortality 

Thou vunly cunous mind which wouldest guess 
Whence thou didst come, and whither thou must go, 
And all that never yet was known wouldst know — 
Oh, whither hasten ye, that thus ye press. 

With such swift feet life’s green and pleasant path. 
Seeking, alike from happiness and woe, 

A refuge in the cavern of gray death ^ 

O heart, and mind, and thoughts ' what thing do you 
Hope to inherit in the grave below ^ 


LIKE as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 
So do our minutes hasten to their end , 

Each changing place with that which goes before, 

In sequent toil all forwards do contend 
Nativity, once in the main of light, 

Cnwls to maturity, wherewith being crown'd. 
Crooked eclipses ’gainst his glory fight. 

And Time that gave doth now his gift confound 
Time doth transfix the flounsh set on youth 
And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow, 

Feeds on the rarities of nature’s truth, 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow 
And yet to times in hope my verse shall stand, 
Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand 


SINCE all that beat about in Nature’s range. 

Or veer or vanish, whj shouldst thou remain 
The only constant in a world of change, 

O yearning thought ' that livest but in the brain ’ 
Call to the hours, that in the distance play, 



Phantoms 

The facn, peopL pt th^ fiitua dij — 

Fond thounhl ' not, oni of nil thit shining swarm 
Will br aiht. on thtt with ltft-t.nkindling breilli, 
Till % hen, hit s'rangtrs shtUtnng from i storm 
Hops and D spair meet in tht porch of Death * 

'\nd >n thou nothing ' Such tiiou art, as when 
FIk \oodmin winding westward up the glen 
V* wintrt diwn, wliere o'er the sheep track’s mize 
I lu Met lees enow-mist weaats a glistening haze, 
b^e-, full iKlore him, gliding withoiu tread 
An imig with a glore round Us head, 

1h enamour d lajetie worships its fair hues 
Nor knows he males the shadow he pursues' 


Thou art 'low, mj son , 

The Anarehe of the world of darkness keep 
A thron. for that, round which thine empire lies 
Boundless and mute , and for th) subjects thou, 

Lil t us shah rule the ghosts of murdered life 
I h phan'oms o'" vhe power' who rule thee now — 
Mu in )us passions, and conflicting fears, 

And hOjKs that sate themsehes on dus, and die 
S np Jieir mortal strength, as thou of thine 


AT d.ad of uns»tn night ghosts of the departed assembun 
rii to the grates where each in bodj had bunal 
Ah tl en rcvisi mg me 'ad heart, their dcsoh'e tomb, 
Troo.) the desires and loaes aainh bant’d long-ago 



Londwess 
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METHOUGHT I siw my Hte (.s,foused Saint 
Brought to me like AlcesUs from the grave, 

\\ liom Jovts grnt bon to her glad Hubbmd gave 
Rescu’d from death b) force though pale and faint 
Mine as whom uashi from spot of child bed turn 
Pnnficat'on in the old Law did snvt, 

And such, as jet once more 1 trust to have 
Full sight of her in Heaven without restraint, 
Came V ested all in w hite, ])ure as her mind 
Her face was vail’d, jet to my fancied sight. 

Love, sweetness, goodness in her person shin’d 
So clear, as in no face with more delight. 

But O as to embrace me she cnclin’d 
I wak’d, she (led, and day brought back my night 
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IF grief for grief can touch tnee, 
If answering woe for woe, 

If any ruth can melt thee, 

Come to me now ! 

I carmot be more lonelj. 

More drear I cannot be 
My worn heart throbs so wildly 
'Twill break for thee 

And when the world despises, 
When heaven repels my prayer. 
Will not mine angel comfort ^ 
Mine idol hear ’ 


c 



Bereavement 

Yes, by the tears INe poured, 
By all my hours of pain, 

0 I shall surely win thee, 
Beloved, again 
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AWAY ' the moor is dark beneath the moon, 

Rapid clouds have drunk the last pale beam of even 
Away ' the gathering winds will ca'l the darkness soon, 

And profoundest midnight shroud the sfrene lights of heaven 
Pause not ' The time is past • Every voice cnes, Away ’ 

Tempt not with one last tear thy friend’s ungentle mood 
Thy lover’s eye, so glazed and cold, dares not entreat thy stay 
Duty and dereliction guide thee back to solitude 

Away, away * to thy sad and silent home , 

Pour bitter tears on its desolated hearth , 

Watch the dim shades as like ghosts they go and come, 

And complicate strange webs of melancholy mirth 

The leaves of wasted autumn woods shall float around thine head 

The blooms of dewy spring shall gleam beneath thy feet 

But thy soul or this world must fade in the frost that binds the dead, 

Ere midnight’s frown ik morning’s smile, ere thou & peacemay meet. 

The cloud shadows of midnight possess their own repose, 

For the weary winds ate silent, or the moon is in the deep 
Some respite to its turbulence unresting ocean knows , 

Whatever moves, or tods, or gneves, hath its appointed sleep 
Thou in the grave shalt rest — ^yet till the phantoms flee 



Renjembrance 

Which that house &. he ith ^ garden nude dear to thee ertwhile, 
Thy remembrance, /I repentance, &. deep musings are not free 
From the music of two voices S. the light of one sweet smile 
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THE world is young to-diy 
r orget the gods ire old. 

Forget the years of gold 
When ill the months were May 

A little flower of Lo\e 
Is ours, without a root, 

Without the end of fruit. 

Yet — take the scent thereof 

There may be hope above, 

'I here may be rest beneath , 

We see them not, but Death 
Is palpable — and Love 
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O WORLD' Ohfe' Otime' 

On whose 1 ist steps I climb, 

Trembling it tint where 1 hid stood before. 

When will return the glory of your prime ? 

No more — Oh, never more ' 

Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight , 

Fresh spring and summe'r and winter hoar 

Move my f unt he irt with grief, but with delight 
No more — Oh, never more ' 



in 


Melancholy 
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Qui rend jusace a la gaiet^ ^ les ^es mstes Cel!es-a 
savent que la gaietS est un flan et une Mgueur, que d’or- 
dinaire elle est de la bontfi dissimulfe et que, fut-elle pure 
affaire de temperament e^ d’bumeur, elle est un bienfait 

Lagrandeurdei’hommeestgraDdeencequ’i! se connait 
rai‘;4rable Un arbre ne se connait pas miserable C’est 
done elre miserable que de se connaitre miserable , isiais 
c’est etre grand que de connaitre qu’on es* imsSrable 
Toutes ces miseres-la meme proment sa grandeur Ce 
sontmiseresde grand seigneur, raiseresd’un roid^possSdfi. 


RARELY, rarelj, comest thou, 
Spirit of Delight ' 

Wherefore hast thou left me now 
Man) a da) and night ^ 

Man) a w eary night and day 
’Tis since thou art fled aw a) 

How shall ever one like me 
Win thee back again ^ 

With the joyous and the free 
Thou wilt scoff at pain 
Spirit false • thou hast forgot 
All buv. those who reed thee not 

As a lizard with the shade 
Of a trembling leaf, 

Thou wn'h sorrow art dismayed , 

Even the sighs of gnef 
Reproach thee that thou art not near, 
And reproach thou wilt not hear 



Melancholy 

Let me set my mournful dttty 
Ton merry measure , 

Thou wilt never come for pity, 

Thou wilt come for pleasure 
Pity then will cut away 
Those cruel wings, nnd thou wilt stay 

I lot e nil that thou lovest, 

Spirit of Delight ' 

The fresh Earth in new leaves drest, 
And the starry night , 

Autumn evening, and the morn 
When the golden mists are born 

I love Love — though he has wings. 
And like light can flee. 

But above nil other things. 

Spirit, I love thee — 

Thou nrt love and life ' Oh, come, 
Make once more my heart thy home 


bhe dwells with Beauty — Benuty that must die , 
And Joy, whose hand is ever nt his lips 
Bidding adieu , and aching Pleasure mgh. 

Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips 
Ay, in the very temple of Delight 

Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 

Tho’ seen of none sa\e him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy's grape against his palafe fine , 

His soul shall taste the sadness of her might 
And be among her cloudy trophies hung 



Mtlaticholy 


BEHOLD litr, singk in iht field, 

Yon solinry Hichlmd Liss* 

Helping ind ‘•inging bj herself, 

Stoj) here, or genii) jn<-s ' 

Alone she cuts •>nd binds the grim. 
And Sings a niehnchol) stnin , 

O listen ' for the Vile jirofound 
Is overflowing mth the sound 

No Nightingale did ever clnunt 
More welcome notes to ueirv binds 
Of invellers in some slnd) Inunt, 
Among Arabian smds 
\ voice so thrilling ne’er wis hiird 
In spring time from the Cuckoo bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Ilcbndes 

Wll no one tell me wlnl she smgs^ — 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
Tor old, unbipp), far-off things, 

And battles long ago 

Or IS It some moa humble la), 

r amiliar matter of to-di) ^ 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain. 
That has been, and may be ag iin ’ 


Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn , 

The same that oft-times hath 



Melancholy 

Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fiery lands forlorn 
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[The] silver sand 

Broader and broader yet doth gleam 
Spreading into ocean’s strand, 

Over whose white verge the storm 
With his wide-swaymg loomy arm 
Weaves his mournful tapestry 
Slowly let down from sky to sta 


CE sont de grandes lignes paiMbles ijui se confondent 
tantCt avec le ciel, tantht a\ec la terre 
Elies n’apporttnt plus S mon coeur solitaire 
cette pai\ d’autrefois que je croyais profonde 

Amsi va s’en aller le charmc des vallfies 
Ainsi va s’en aller le charme de mon cceur 
Qu’aurai-je regrettd ^ Peut-etre la douleur, 
peut-etre la douleur qui s’en est en allfie 

Les coups d’un bficheron sont sourds dans le coteau 
L’auine malt fleuiit Le printtmps va a tnir 
Mais, cette fois, mon Dieu, ni revt ni soupir 
ne passent dans le vent sur cette flaque d’eau 
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MY Love lies in the gates of foam, 
The last dear wreck of shore 
The naked sea-marsh binds her home. 
The sand her chamber door 



Resignation 

The grey gull liaj'a tlit wntteti stones, 
Tht o\ birds chase thi. udi 
And nt. 'r that narrow fitid ol bones 
Great ahips at anchor ndc 

In jy.act. ’ht St How's eggs art i nd 
Along the b- lfr% walk , 

Tht tempest does no retch her shade, 
The ram her sil-nt ha’ls 

Strong and alont, mj Dort \v ilJi thee , 
And tho’ nine tjes be 
Thtrt 's nothing in the world to mt 
So dear as m) rtgret. 

Sleep and forg't ill things bj” ont, 
Heard in each waac of «C3, — 

How lonely all the years will run 
Until I rest by tlt'e 


C0^1E be h-’ppa ' — siv near me. 
Shadow -reeled ^liser) ' 

All the wide world bc'ide us 
Show like multitudinous 
Puppets passing f'om a scene , 

What bat mockery can they mean, 
Where 1 am — where thou hast been > 


Jc re demandt pas d’etre exempt des douleurs, ca- 
e’est la r6compense des 'amts , maisje demande de n’etre 
pas abandonnfi aux douleurs de la nature sans Ics conso- 
lations de \otre espnr 



Consolation 


Je ne demande pas d’avoir une plenitude de consola 
tion sans aucune soufTrance , car c’est la vie de la gloire 
Je ne demande pas aussi d’etre dans une plenitude dt 
maux sans consolation Mais je demande, Seigneur, 
de ressentir tout ensemble etles douleurs de la nature pour 
mes pfichfis, et les consolations de votre esprit par votre 
grace 

Que je ne sente pas des douleurs sans consolation , 
mais que je sente des douleurs et de la consolation tout 
ensemble, pour arriver enfin a ne sentir plus que vos con- 
solations sans aucune douleur 


THE sun descending in the West, 

The evening star doth shine , 

The birds are silent in their ntst. 

And I must seek for mine 
The moon, like a flower 
In heaven’s high bower, 

With silent delight 

Sits and smiles on the night 

Farewell, green fields and happy groves, 
Where flocks have took delight 
Where Lambs have nibbled, silent moves 
The feet of angels bright , 

Unseen they pour blessing. 

And joy without ceasing, 

On each bud and blossom. 

And each sleeping bosom 

And there the lion’s ruddy eyes 
Shall flow with tears of gold. 

And pitying the tender cries. 



Consolation 


And wall mg round the fold, 

Saying Wratli by His meekness, 
And, by His health, sickncs', 

Is dnien aw ay 
From our immortal day 
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I V ill complain, yet praise, 
I Mill bee ail approac 
And all my coMre-suett dayes 
I \ ill lament and loac 
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MANY art the sayings of the wi'c 
In ancient and in modern bools enroll’d, 

Extolling patience as the truest fortitude, 

And to the b“anng v.tl! of all calamities, 

All chances incident to man’s frail life, — 
Consolatones un, 

Wtli studied argument, and much persuasion sought, 
Lenient of gnef and anxious thought. 

But with th’ afflicted in his pangs their sound 

Little prevails, or rather seems a tune 

Harsh, and of dissonant mood from his complaint, 

Unless he feel within 

Some source of consolation from abo\c 

Secret refreshings that repair his strength 

Ard fainting spirits uphold 

God of our fathers, what is Man ' 

That thou towards him with hand so aanous — 

Or might I say contranous — 

Temper’st thy providence through his short course 



Calamity 


The Virtue of is Temperance , the Virtue 

of Ad'ocrsity IS Fortitude, which in Morals is the more 
heroical Virtue 

Prosperity is not without many fears and distastes , 
and Adversity is not without comforts and hopes We 
see in Needle-works and Embroideries, it is more pleasing 
to have a lively work upon a sad and solemn ground, than 
to hate a dark and melancholy work upon a lightsome 
ground Judge therefore of the pleasure of the Heart, 
by the pleasure of the Eye Certainly Virtue is like 
precious Odours, most fragrant when they are incensed 
or crushed For Prosperity doth best discover Vice, 
but Adversity doth best discover Virtue 


DEEP in the shady sadness of a vale 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 

Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star. 

Sat grcy-hair’d Saturn, quiet as a stone. 

Still as the silence round about his lair , 

Forest on forest hung ibout his head 

Like cloud on cloud No stir of air was there, 

Not so much life as on a summer’s day 

Robs not one light seed from the fe ither’d grass, 

But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest 

A stre im went voiceless by, still deaden’d more 

By reason of his fillen divinity 

Spreading a sh ide the N ii id ’mid her reeds 

Press’d her cold linger closer to her lips 



Sorrow 


It seem’d no force could \e ike him from his place , 
But there came one, who with a lindred hand 
Touch'd his wide shoulders, after bending low 
With reverence, though to one who knew it not 
She was a Goddess of the infant w orld , 

By her in stature the tall Amazon 

Had stood a pigmv’s height she would hate ta’cn 

Achilles by the hair and bent his neck , 

Or with a finger stay’d Kion's wlicel 

Her face was large as that of Memphian sphm\, 

Pedestal’d hapK in a palace-court. 

When sages look’d to Kgypl for their lore 
But oh ' how unlike m irble was th it face 
How beautiful, if sorrow had not made 
Sorrow more beautiful than Be luty’s self 
There was a listening fear in her regard, 

As if cal imtty had but begun , 

As if the tan ward clouds of ctil days 
Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 
Was with us stored thunder labouring up 


BEFORE thy shnne 1 kneel, an unknown w orshippcr, 
Chanting str inge hymns to thee and sorrowful litanies, 
Incense of dirges, prayers that are as holy myrrh 

Ah ' goddess, on thy throne of tears and faint low sighs, 
Weary at last to theeward come the feet that err. 

And empty hearts grown tired of the world’s vanities 

How fair this cool deep silence to a wanderer 
Deaf with the roar of winds along the open skies ' 
Sweet, after sting and bitter kiss of sea-water, 



Sorrow 


The pale Lethean wine within thy chalices ' — 

I come before thee, I, too tired wanderer 
To heed the horror of the shrine, the distant cnes, 

And evil whispers in the gloom, or the swift wliirr 
Of terrible wings — I, least of all thy votaries, 

With a faint hope to see the scented darl ness stir. 

And, parting, frame within its quiet mysteries 
One face, witli lips than autumn-lihes tenderer. 

And voice more sweet than the far plaint of viols is, 

Or the soft moan of any grey-eyed lute-player 


To Sorrow 
I bade good morrow , 

And thought to leave her far away behind , 
But checrly, checrly. 

She loves me dearly , 

She IS so constant to me, and so kind 
I would deceive her. 

And so leave her. 

But ah ' she is so constant and so kind 

Beneath my palm-trees, by the nver side, 

I sat a-wceping in the whole world wide 

There was no one to ask me why I wept — 
And so I kept 

Bnmming the water-lily cups with tears 
Cold as my fe irs 


Come then. Sorrow, 

Sweetest Sorrow ' 

Like an own babe I nurse thee on my breast 



Sorrow 


I thought to leave thee, 

And deceive thee, 

But now of all the world I lore thee besL 

There is not one, 

No, no, not one 

But thee to comfort a poor lonely maid , 
Thou art her mother. 

And her brother. 

Her playmate, and her wooer in the shade 


Oj the dark feeling of mystenous dread which comes 
over the mind, and which the lamp of reason, though 
burning bnght the while, is unable to dispel ' Art thou, 
as leeches say, the concomitant of disease’ Nay, 
rather the pnnaple of woe itself, the fountain head of all 
sorrow co-existent with man, whose influence he feels 
when yet unborn , for woe doth he bnng with 
him into the world, even thyself, dark one, ternble one 
causeless, unbegotten, without a father Then is it 
not lawful for man to exclaim, ‘ Better that I had never 
been bom • ’ Fool, for thyself thou w ast not bom, but to 
fulfil the inscmtable decrees of thy Creator, and how dost 
thou know that this dark pnnciple is not thy best 
friend , that it is not that which tempers the whole mass 
of thy corruption ’ It may be, for what thou knowest, the 
mother of wisdom, and of great works it is the dread 
of the horror of the night that makes the pilgrim hasten 
on his way When thou feelest it nigh, let thy safety 
word be ‘ Onward’ , if thou tarry, thou art overwhelmed 



iSbr; ow 

Coungc ' build greit works — ’tis urging thee — it is ct tr 
neirest the favourites of God— the fool knows little of 
It Thou wouldst b<. joyous, wouldst thou ’ then be a fool 
What great work was ctcr the result of joy, tlie jmny 
one’ Who hate been the wise ones, the mighty ones, 
the conquering ones of this earth ’ the joyous ’ I believe 
(it) not 


O SAISONS, 6 chltcaux, 
Quelle amc cst sans dtffauts ’ 

0 saisons, 6 ch^itcaux, 

?’ai fait la magiquc ftude 
Du bonhcur, que nul n’iludc 

O viic lui, chaquc fois 
Quo chante le coq giulois 

Mats je n’aurai plus d’envie, 

11 s’est chargf dc nia vie 

Ce charme ' il pnt amc ct corps, 
Et dispcrsa tons efforts 

Que comprendre ami parole ’ 

11 fait qu’clle fuit et vole ' 


O saisons, o chlteaux 



77/i? Irrevocable 


EARTH, 'lid eirth, thou ronmest 
Through tiie djy ind ntght , 
Wtiry wiih the dirhntbs, 

Weiry with the light 

Clouds of hanging judgment, 

And the cloud that uceps for me, 
Swell abo'c tlic mountain, 

Strive aboie the sea 

But, sad earth, thou knowest 
All my love for thee , 

Ihireforc thou dost welcome 
The cloud that weeps for me 


THE Dawn is touching the heaiens. 

The light winds blow, 

And over the dewy clover 
In shivers of silver go , 

And I cry to my soul, and I crj' again and again 
‘Tis the morning of the world 
And tired time hath upfurl’d 
Upon himself, my soul • ’ And 1 cry in vain 

Within the central whorl 
Of her mazy shell she lies. 

Like a snail that doth recoil 
From the touch of enemies , 

And my mmd blows into her shell, and I cry again 
‘ The long years that had come 
Ari crept back into the womb, 

And Saturn is not fallen ' ’ And I cry in vain 



Ask God for glidness Be ghd like children, like 
the birds of hi.n\ cn And kt not the sin of men dismay 
you in your doings Fear not kst it choke your work 
and hinder its accomplishment Say not, Sin is powerful, 
Ungodiintss is powerful, bad Conventionalism is power- 
ful , avhile \vt are solitary and powerless the world will 
choke us and will frustrate the good work Away with 
such despondency, my children If a man cast the 
blame of his sloth and inefficiency upon others, he will 
end by sharing the pride of Satan and murmuring against 
God Now, about the pnde of Satan, I think thus it is 
difficult for us on earth to understand it, and therefore 
It IS easy to be ensnared in it, and to share it, and even 
to imagine all the while that we art doing something great 
and avonderful And m the profoundcst sensations and 
impulses of our nature also there is much that we cannot 
now understand On this earth we truly wander, and 
are as it were lost , so tliat were it not for the glorious 
figure of Christ before us, we should perish utterly 
Much on earth is hidden from us, but there is gi\ tn us 
in recompense the secret conaiction of our liiing bond 
with anotlicr world, a celestial and loftier at orld and 
the aery roots of our thoughts and sensations are not 
here but there, m other aaorlds And that is avhy the 
philosophers say that on earth it is impossible to know 
the essence of things 


Mean avbile upon the firm opacous Globe 
Of this round World, whose first convex divides 



Satan 


The luminous inftnor Orbs, enclos’d 
From Qhaot nnd ih’ inrond of Darkness old, 

So/flii alighted walks a Globe farr off 
It seem’d, now seems a boundless Continent 
Dark, waste, and wild, under the frown of Night 
Starless expos’d and eier-thrcatning storms 
Of Chaoi blustnng round, inclement skie , 

Sate on that side winch from the wall of Heav’n 
Though distant farr som smdl reflection games 
Of glimmering air less text with tempest loud 
Here walk’d the Fiend at large in spacious field 
As when a Vultur on Imaut bred, 

Whose snotvie ridge the roting Tartar bounds, 
Dislodging from a Kegion scirec of prey 
To gorge the flesh of Lambs or yeanling Kids 
On hills where Flocks arc (id, flies toward the Springs 
Of Ganges or Hylaspes, Jmltati streams, 

But in his way lights on the b irrcn plaincs 
Of Seitcaiui, where Chineses dri'e 
With Sails and Wind thir came Waggons light 
So on this tvindic Sta of Land, the I'lcnd 
Walk’d up and down alone bent on his prey, 

Alone, for other Creature m this p! ice 
Liting or liveless to be found was none. 

None yet, but store hereafter from the earth 
Up hither like Aertal tapours flew 
Of all things transitorie md tain, when Sm 
With vanity had filid the works of men 
Both all things tain, and all who in tain things 
Built thtir fond hopes of Clone or lasting fame, 

Or happiness in this or th’ other life , 

All who have thir reward on Earth the fruits 
Of painful Superstition and blind Zeal, 

Naught seeking but the praise of men, here find 
Fit retribution, emptie as thir deeds , 



^he Prtde of Satan 

All th’ unaccompltsht works of Natures hand, 
Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mixt, 
Dissolvd on earth, fleet hither, and in vain, 
Till final dissolution, wander here 
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But neither can Reason nor Religion exist or co- 
exist as Reason and Religion, except as far as they art 
actuated by the Will 

In Its state of immanence (or indwelling) in reason and 
religion, the Will appears indifferently as Wisdom or as 
Love two names of the same power, the former more 
intelligential, the latter more spiritual But in its utmost 
abstraction and consequent state of reprobation, the Will 
becomes satanic pride and rebellious self-idolatry in the 
relations of the spirit to itself, and remorseless despotism 
relatively to others , the more hopeless as the more ob- 
durate by Its subjugation of sensual impulses, by its superi- 
ority to toil and pain and pleasure in short, by the fearful 
resolve to find in itself alone the one absolute motive of 
action, under which all other motives from within and 
from without must be either subordinated or crushed 

This IS the character which Milton has so philoso- 
phically as well as sublimely embodied in the Satan of 
his Paradise Lost Alas ' too often has it been em- 
bodied in real life ' Too often has it given a dark and 
savage grandeur to the historic page ' And wherever 
It has appeared, under whatever circumstances of time 
and countryi it has been identified by the same 
attributes Hope, in which there is no cheerfulness , 
Steadfastness v^tnin and immovable resolve, with outwaro 



The Traitor Angel 

What the hammer^ at hat the chain ^ 

In what furnace was thy brain ^ 

What the anail > what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp ’ 

When the st-rs threw down their spears, 
And water’d beaten with their tears, 
Did He smile his work to sec ’ 

Did He who made the lamb make thee ^ 

Tyger, Tyger, burning bnght 
In the forests of the night 
What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry ^ 


To whom the Goblin full of wrauth reply’d. 

Art thou that Traitor Angel, art thou hee, 

Who hrst broke peace in Heat’n and Faith, till then 
Unbrok’n, and in proud rebellious Arms 
Drew after him the third part of Heai’ns Sons 
Conjur’ d against the highest, for which both Thou 
And they outcast from God, are here condemn’d 
To waste Eternal daies in woe and pain ’ 

And reck’n’st thou thy self with Spirits of Heat’n, 
Hell-doomd, and breath’st defiance here and scorn, 
Where I reign King, and to enrage thee more, 

Thy King and Lord ’ Back to thy punishment, 
False fugime, and to thj speed add wings, 

Least wnth a whip of Scorpions I pursue 
Thy lingring, or with one stroke of this Dart 
Strange horror seise thee, and pangs unfelt before 



T/ie Shame of Sm 


O sorrow of Sinfuincss* the gift 
To Pain, kept svidc by watchful Hate ' 
Sloping aloft with clifJy sides 
Thro’ the burnt air the porchuay rides 
Demoniac shapes, deuces grim, 
Trenching the stoned panels dim 

Ahs ' what scalding sand-ivind rolls 
Me to the sulphury rack of souls 
Fierce on, and scarfs my s ictim eyes 
With careless avrciths for sacrifice ^ 


For we know that the Law is sjnntu i! , but I mi 
carnal, sold under sin For the good tint 1 would 
I do not , but the ei i! avhich I would not, that I do 
Now if I do that I would not it is no more I that do 
It, but sin that dwcllcth in me 

I find then a law, that when I avouid do good, c\il 
IS present \t ith me For I delight in the law of God 
after the inward man , but I see another law m my 
members, warring against the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity to the law of sin, which is in 
my members 

0 avretebed man that I am • Who shill deliier me 
from the body of this death ’ 

1 thank God through Jesus Chnst our Lord 


Lo, all my heart’s field red and torn, 
And Thou wilt bring the young green corn 



Pemteuce 
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Tojjours (.1 partou le salut es' une torture, la d6li- 
vrance es une rajrt, rapaiscmcnt est dans rimmolation , 
U faut reconnaure que chacun de nous portt en soi 
sen bourreau, son d6mon, son tnfer, dans son pfichf, et 
que son p5ch6 e’est son idok, et que ceae idole qui 
s4duit les \ olontds de son cccur est sa malediction 
Mounr au pJehe ' ce prodigieu'C mot du chnstianismc, 
dem^une bren la plus haute solution theonque de la we 
int£nf.nre C’est la seukmLnt qu’est la pai\ dt la con- 
science, et sans ceite pais, il n’y a point de paiv 
Vnre en Dieu et faire ses ceuwts, toili la religion, le 
salu., la vie £tcrnelle 


O LORD my God, at hen sore bested 
Mj evil life I do bew ail 
What times the hfe 1 might have led 
Arising smites me like a flail 

When I regard the past of sin, 

Till sorrov drown me like despair, 
The saint m me that might have been 
With that I am when I compare. 

Then grant the life that might have been 
To be in fact through penitence , 

All ray past jears discharged of sin, 
And spent m grace and innocence 

And grant that I, vnen I forecast. 

And shrink in fear of coming things, 
May take this comfort of the past, 

And laj It on my imaginings 



The Prisoner 


Things thil I longed for in \ain and things that 
I got — itt tht.ni piss Ltt niL but truly pos'^css tlic 
things that I ever spurned and oicrloohcd 


THE expense of spint in a v a<ttc of shnmt 
Is lust in nction , and till action lust 
Is jierjurtd, murderous, bloodj', full of blame, 

Sat age, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust, 

Enjoy’d no sooner but despised straight , 

Past reason hunted, and no sooner had. 

Past reason hated, as a swallow'd bait 
On purpose laid to make the taker mad 
Mad in pursuit and in possession so, 

Had, hating, and in quest to hate, extreme 
A bliss in proof, and proted, a tcry ttoe, 

Before a joy proposed , behind a dream 

All this the world well litotts , yet none knows well 
To shun the heaien thit leads men to this hell 


Prisoner, tell me who w.as it that tt rought this un- 
breakable chain ’ It tt as I, said the prisoner, who forged 
this chain t cry c irefully I thought my invincible power 
Would hold the world cipUtc, leatmg me in i freedom 
undisturbed Thus nighr and day I worked at the chain 
with huge fires and cruel hard strokes When at last 
the work was done and the links were complete and 
unbreakable, I found that it held me in its grip 



Judgment 


0, that Fire' before \vho^t face 
Hcav’n and cirth shall find no phet 
0, those Eyes' whose aoKry liglit 
Must be the day of that dread Night 

But Thou git’st leaec, dread Lord, that we 
Take shelter from Thyself m 1 hee , 

And with the wings ot thine own dote 
ri\ to thy sceptre of soft lo\c 

Dear, remember in that day 
Who was the cause Tliou cam’st this way 
1 hy sheep w as stray’d, and Thou w ouldst be 
Even loat Thyself m seeking me 1 

Shall all that labour, all that cost 
Of love, and ev’n that loss, be lost^ 

And this lot’d soul judg’d worth no less 
Than all tliat way and wcanness ^ 

0, when thy last frown shall proclaim 
The flocks of goats to folds of flame, 

And all thy lost sheep found shall be, 

I et ‘ Come ye blessed ' then call me ' 


kyiLT thou forgive that sin where 1 begun, 
Which was my sin, tho’ it were done before ? 
Wjilt thou forgive that sin thro’ which I run, 
'And do run still, tho’ I do still deplore ^ 
Whpn thou hast done, thou hast not done , 

For 1 have more 



Confession 


C'cst comme a !i mort d’un anii, on s’lccusc de I’a^oir 
trop pcu ct trop nnl aimC C'tst comme ^ s-\ proprc 
mort, on sent qu’on a mal tmjiloyi sn vie 


ACCEPT tliL sacrifice of my confessions from the 
mimsiry of my tongue, which thou hast formed ind 
aroused to confess unto thy name l-,ct my soul 

))ni 5 e thee, tint it m ly love thee , and let it confess unto 
thee thy mercy, that it may praise thee Thy whole 
Creation ccaseth not nor is silent in thy praise neither 
the spirit of man with speech directed unto thee, nor 
things animate nor in miniate by the mouth of them that 
meditate thereon that so our souls may from their 
weariness arise toward thee and leaning on those things 
which thou hast made, pass to thyself, who madest all 
wonderfully , and in whom is refreshment and true 
strength 


Consider too that thou tliysclf often smnest, and how- 
01 er tliou differ from others, thou art yet of the same stuff 
as they 

And if may be thou refrain from certain sins, yet thou 
hast at Ic.ast the disposition to commit them , 

Even though thro’ cowardice or concern for thy reputa- 
tion or for some such mean motive thou may’st refrain 
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Original Sin 


They are ot si tiful con>;idcrcrs of human ihinga, 
who imagin to rtmott. sin by rtmoiing tlic matur of 
sin , for b<.Mdi.s that it is a huge heap increasing under 
the \ erv act of diminishing, though some part of it may for 
tlilioii IS '’•'thdrawn from some persons, it cannot from 

idiocatini, ill in such a uniters i! thing as Ixjohs are, and when 

Though ye tahe 

cp"i from a covetous man all his treasure he has yet one jewel 
left, ye cannot bereate him of his covetousness Banish 
all objects of lust, shut up all youth into the severest dis- 
cipline that can be exercis’d in any hermitage, ye canno 
make them chaste that came not thither so , such great 
care and wisdom is requir’d to the right managing of this 
point. Sujipose we could cxptll sin by this means , look 
how much we thus exiKll of sin, so much we cxjkII of 
vertue for the matter of them both is the same , remove 
that, and ye remove them both alike This justifies the 
high providence of God, who though he command us 
temperance, justice, continence, yet jiours out before us 
cv’n to a profuse ness all desirable things, and gives us 
minds that can wander beyond all limit and satiety 
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Quand je me confclTc J moy religicufement, je 
trouve que la meilleurc bont{ que j’ayc, a quelque tein- 
ture vicieufe Et crams que Platon en fa plus nettc vertu 
(moy qui en fuis autant fincere 5. loyal eftimateur, &. des 
vertus de femblable marque, qu’autre puilfe eflre), s’ll y 
eufl efcout6 de prfs (&, il y efcoutoit de prfisl d y euft 



Original Sin 

fenty quelque ton gauche, de miKtion humaine mus ton 
obfcur, & fenfible (tulement a foy L’hommc en tout & 
par tout, n’ed que rappieflement & bigarrure 


The truth of tlrt matter is, that neither he who is 
a Fop in the world is a fit man to be alone , nor he who 
has set his heart much upon the world, though he have 
neier so much understanding, so that Solitude can be 
uell fitted and set right, but upon a very few persons 
They must hate enough knowledge of the World to see 
the vanity of it, and enough Virtue to despise all Vanity , 
if the Mind be posscst witli any Lust or Passion, a man 
had better be in a Fair, than in a Wood alone They 
may, like petty Thieves, cheat us perhaps, and pick our 
pockets, in the midst of company , but like Robbers, they 
use to strip and bind or murder us, when they catch us 
alone This is but to retreat from Men, and to fall into 
the hands of Devils It is likt. the punishment of Parn- 
cidts among the Ramans, to be sew’d into a Bag, with 
an Ape, a Dog, and a Serpent 


O Rose, thou art sick ' 
The invisible worm. 

That flies in the night, 

In the howling storm. 

Has found out thv bed 
Of crimson joy , 

And his dark secret love 
Does thy life destroy 


Barbarism 
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Malgrg tous les efforts d’un siecle philosophique, les 
empires its plus civiiisfo seront toujours aussi pres de la 
barbane que le fer le plus poll I’est de la rouille 


Chacun recommence le monde, et pas une faute du 
premier homme n’a 6vit6epar son milheroe successeur 
L’expfinence collective s’accumule, mais I’expSnence in- 
dividuelle s'fiteint avec I’lndividu Consequence les 
institutions deviennent plus sages et la science anonyme 
s’accroit, mats I’adolescent, quoique plus cullivl, est tout 
aussi presomptueux et non moms faillible aujourd’hui 
qu’autrefois Atnsi absolument il y a progris et rela- 
tivement il n’y en a pas Les circonstances s’amiliorcnt, 
ft mente ne granditpas Tout est mieux peut*etre, mais 
I’homme n’est pas posiuvement meilleur, il n’est qu’ autre 
Ses defauts et ses vertus changent de forme, mais le bilan 
total n'Ctablit pas un ennchissement Mille choses avan- 
cent, neuf cent quatre-vingt-dix-huit reculent c’ est 14 

le progres II n’y a pas 14 de quoi rendre fier, mats bien 
de quoi consoler 


And not only are the spiritual vices voluntary, but 
in some cases also those of the body, and these we cen- 
sure , for we see it is not natural difformities that anyone 
blames, but those that come of sloth and neglect , and it 
IS the same in case of weakness or maiming, for no one 
would be disposed to reproach a man who was blind from 
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Responsibility 

birth or through disease or wounding, but rather to pity 
him , while every one would censure him if [his blind- 
ness were] due to drunkenness or other profligacy Thus 
bodily vices which depend on ourselves are censured, but 
not those which are out of our power and if this be so, 
then in other fields also, the vices which we blame should 
be in our own power 

But suppose It be objected that all mtn aim at the 
apparent good, but cannot control their imagined percep- 
tion of It, since, such as each is, of the same sort will 
goodness appear to him — I answer, if each man be in 
some way responsible for his habit, he must then be in 
some way responsible also for this imagination 

But if not, then neither is he ever responsible for his ill 
doings [ which is untenable], but be does wrong through 
Ignorance of the true good, thinking in this way to attain 
to It but the end at which he urns is not self-chosen , 
It IS indispensable that he should be born with a gift, as 
It avere, of sight, whereby to judge rightly and choose the 
good accordant to truth , and a man will be truly well- 
born who IS bom with this gift in perfection, for it is the 
greatest and fairest, and impossible to be learned or ac- 
quired from others , but such as it was born in him, such 
will he keep it, and the possession of it in full excellence 
would be the birthright of perfect and true nobility 


aiORLU 

But if thou wilt. 

What thou art I will show to thee 

My thought 

Moved in its brooding, and its movement stirred 


T'he Ratiuml Soul 

Reflecting on ill this think nothing greu, swe only 
to act ns thy nature leadeth, and to suffer what the com- 
mon nature bnngeth 


THESE nre tlie properties of the rational soul — 
It seeth Itself it amlyseth itself, md maketh itself such 
as It will , and all things th it happen unto it to appear 
such as It will the fruit which it beareth it enjoyeth in 
Itself and it attaineth its own end wheresoever the limit 
of life may be fixed 
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Sure He that made us with such large discourse 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unused 
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. Now concerning the moral virtues we have spoken 
generally and have shown in outline of what kind they jjj 
are, that they are mid-states [between evil extremes] and 5 ai * 
that they are habits , also whence they spring, that they 
are effects of their own proper actions , that they are in 
our own power, and voluntary, and such as tight Reason 
would prescribe 

But what makes men good is held by some to be X 9 6 
nature, by others habit (or training), by others instruc- 
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Intellect 

whnt you will — which seems naturally to rule and take 
the lead, and to apprehend things noble and divine — 
whether it be itself divine, or only the divincst part of 
us — IS the faculty the exercise of which, in its proper 
excellence, will be perfect happiness 

That this consists in [intclkctual] speculation or con- 
templation we have already said 

But a life which realized this idea would be some- X 7 8 
thing more than human , for it would rot be the c\pression 
of man’s nature, but of some divine element in that nature 
— the exercise of which is as far sujierior to the exercise 
of the other kind of virtue (/ e practical or mori! virtue), 
as this divine element is superior to our compound human 
nature 

If then reason [intellect] be divine as compared with 
man, the life which consists in the exercise of this faculty 
will also be divine in comparison with human life Nev cr- 
theless, instead of listening to those who advise us as 
men and mortals not to lift our thoughts above what is 
human and mort<il, we ought rather, as f ir as possible, 
to put off our mortality, and make every clTort to live in 
the exercise of the highest ol our faculties , for though 
It be but a small part of us, yet in power and value it far 
surpasses all the rest 

The life that consists in the exercise of the other \ 8 i 
[practic il] kind of virtue is happy in a secondary sense , 
for the manifestations of moral virtue arc emphatically 
human Justice (I mean) and Courage and the other 
moral virtues are displayed in our dealings with one 
another by the observance in every case of what is due 
in contracts and services, and all sorts of outward acts. 



Conduct 

ns well ns in our inward feelings And all these seem 
to be cmjihaticnlly humnn nfTairs and being bound 
up with the pnssions must belong to our compound nature , 
nnd thetirtues of the compound nature nre emphatically 
human Therefore the life which manifests them, and 
the happiness hich consists in this, must be emphatically 
human 

VI 13 5* (But It must be remembered that this life of moral 
a irtuc) is also not only m accordance with right Reason 
but implies the possession of right Reason 

■V 9 1 [Surely too] in practical matters the end is not 

mere speculate c knowledge of what is to be done, but 
rather the doing of it It is not enough to know about 
Virtue, then, but we must endear our to possess it, and 
to use It, or to take any otlicr steps that may make us 
good 

Now if theories had power of themselves to make us 
good ‘ Many and great rewards would they desene’ as 
Fheognis says, and such ought we to gi\t , but in fact 
It seems th it though they are potent to guide and to 
stimul ite liber il-mmdcd young men, and though a gener- 
ous disposition, with a sincere lore of wh it is noble, may 
by them be opened to the influence of virtue, yet they arC 
powerless to turn the mass of men to goodness For 
the generality of men are naturally apt to be swayed by 
fear nther than by reverence, and to refrain from evil 
rather b.ciuse of the punishment that it brings, than 
because of its own foulness For under the guidance 
of their pasMons they pursue the pleasures that suit their 
nature, and the means by which those pleasures may be 
obtained, and avoid the opposite pains, while of that 



Indolence 

■which IS noble and truly pleasant they have no conception, 
as they hate never tasted it 

But the test of truth in matters of practice is to be X 8 
found in the facts of life , for it is in them that the supreme 
authority resides The theories \\ hich we hai e advanced 
should therefore be tested by comp irison with the facts 
of life , and if they agree with the facts, they should be 
accepted, but if they disagree they should be accounted 
mere theories 


They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 
Between the sun and moon upon the shore , 

And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 

Of child and wife and slave , but evermore 
Most weary seem'd the sea, weary the oar. 

Weary the wandering f elds of barren foam 
Then someone said, ‘ We will return no more ’ , 

And all at once they sang, ‘ Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave , we will no longer roam ’ 

CHORIC SONG 

There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 

Or night-dews on still waters between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass , 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies. 

Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes , 

Music that brings sweet sleepdownfromthe blissful skies 
Here arc cool mosses deep, 

And thro’ the moss the ivies creep, 



Restlessness 

And in the stream the long-iea\ed flowers v,ecp, 

And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep 

Why are we weigh’d upon with heaiincss, 

And utterly consumed with sliaqi distress, 

While all things else ha\e rest from weariness^ 

All things ha\e rest why should we toil alone, 

We only toil, who are the first of things, 

And make perpetual moan 

Still from one sorrow to another thrown 

Nor ever fold our w mgs. 

And cease from wanderings, 

Nor steep our brow s in slumber’s holy balm , 

Nor harken what the inner spirit sings, 

‘ There is no joy but calm ' ’ 

Wliy should we only toil, the roof and crown of things^ 

Hateful IS the dark-blue sky, 

Vaulted o’er the dark-blue sea 
Death is the end of life , ah, why 
Should life all labour be ^ 

Let us alone Time dmeth onward fast. 

And in a little while our lips are dumb 
Let us alone What is it that will last ’ 

All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past 
Let us alone What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil ^ Is there any peace 
In ev er climbing up the climbing w av e ^ 

All things have rest, and ripen tow ard the grav e 

In silence , npen, fall and cease 

Give us long rest or death, dark death or dreamful ease 



Revelry 


Light-trooping o’er the distant lei 
A band I saw, where Revelry 
Seem’d on her bicchant foot to be , 

And heard the dry tambour afir 
Before htr Corybantnn car 
Booming the rout to winy wir 

Uproar sweet ' is when he crost. 
Omnipotent Bacchus, with his host. 

To farthest Ind , ind for his van 
Satyrs ind other sons of Pin, 

With swoln eye-burying cheeks of tan, 
Who troll’d him round, which way he ran 
His spotted yoke thro’ Hindustan, 

And with most victorious scorn 
The mild foes of wine to warn, 

Blew his dithynmbic horn ' 

That each rivtr to his source 
Trembled and sink btneith his course. 
Where, ’tis said of many, thty 
Mourn undiscover’d till this diy 


A MAN’S inability to moderate and control his pas- 
sions I call servitude The common vulgar opinion 
seems to be quite otherwise For most people seem to 
believe that they ire free just in so far as they may obey 
their lusts, and that thty renounce their rights in so far 
as they ire constrained to live according to the precepts of 
divine law Wherefore they believe that Piety and 
Religion [that is to live according to Reason and the 



Moral Slavery 

knowledge of God] and whatever else regards fortitude 
of mind, are burdens which thej hope to get rid of at 
death, when they will receive the reward of their servitude, 
that IS of their piety and religion And it is not only by 
this hope, but also and pnncipallyby the fear of terrible 
punishments after deatli, that they are induced to live by 
the precepts of divine law as far as their meagre and im- 
potent Epint will carry them And had they not this 
hope and fear, but believed rather that the mind penshed 
with the body and would not survive it when they die 
miserably worn out by the burden of their piety, they 
would surcl\ return to their inborn disposition and wish 
to gov em all things by their lusts, submitting ev erything to 
the government of fortune rather than to thcmselv es All 
this appears to me no less absurd than that a man, because 
he did not believe that he could keep his body alive for 
ever by wholesome diet, should stuffhimself with poisons 
and deadly food or, deeming his mind not to be eternal 
and immortal, should therefore wish to be mad, and live 
without reason 


He therefore who hath always been occupied with 
the cravings of desire and ambition, and who busieth 
himself wholly therewith, will of necessity have got all 
his notions mortal, and as far as possible he will become 
altogether mortal , nor will he fall short of this in any 
way, since he hath fostered his mortal part. 

But he who hath earnestly striven after learning and 

true wisdom, and ^ath been fully trained and exercised 

therein, he, if he lay hold on truth, must one would think 
) 



T^he free Spirit 

of necessity inquire an immortal and heavenly temper , 
nay — so far I say igim is human nature is cipable of it 
he will in no wise fall short of immortality ind since 
he IS ever serving the divine, and hith the genius which 
dwclleth in him ordered aright, he must needs be blessed 
exceedingly 


HOW happy is he born ind taught, 
That serveth not mother’s will , 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill • 

Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepar’d for death , 
Untied unto the world by care 
Of publick fame or private breath 


Blest ire those 

Whose blood and judgment ire so well commingled 
That they are not a pipe for Fortune’s finger 
To sound whit stop she please Give me that mm 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will weir him 
In my heart’s core, iy, in my heart of heart, 

As I do thee ’ ^ 


I, loving freedom ind untried, 
No sport of every random gust, 

Yet being to myself a guide. 

Too blindly have reposed my trust. 



Stoicism 


^^c this unchartcr’d freedom ures , 

1 feel the weight of chance desires 
My hopes no more must change their name, 
I long for a repose tint ever is the same 


0 qu’hcurcux sent ceux qui aaecune libertC cntiere 
ei une pcnie in\ incilile dt leur \ olontC aimcnt parfaitemenl 
L* librtmini cc cju’ils sont obhg6s d’aimer nicessairc- 
me^t ! 
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Ma troisitmc maximc (tait de tacher toujours plutOt 
^ me fincre que la fortune, ct ^ changer mes dtsirsquc 
rordredumonde,ttgCnfraIcmcntdcm’accoulumcracroirc 
qu’il n'y a nen qui soil entieremenl cn notre poutoir que 
nos pensfes, cn sonc qu’apres que nous aeons fait noire 
mieu\ touciiant Ics choses qui nous sont extf ncures, tout 
cc qui manque dc nous rfussir cst au regard de nous 
ab^olumcnt impossible 

Et ccci squl me semblait etre suflisant pour m’empcchcr 
dc nen dCs,ret ^ I’aaemr que jc n’acquisse, ct ainsi pour 
me rendre content car, no’re \olontC nc se poruant 
na’ureilcmcnt \ dfsircr que ics choses que noire entcndc- 
ment lui repr^s^nlc en quelque fa 9 on comme possibles, il 
cst certain que si i ous considfrons tous Ics biens qui 
son* hors de nous comme fg dement floignCs de notre 
jKiuvoir, nous n’aurons pas plus dc regret demanquerde 
ceux qui Scmblcnt Ctre dus a noire naissancc, lorsque 
nous cn scrons pm ts sans no re faure, que nous atons dc 
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ne possSder pas les royaumes de h Chine ou de Mexique , 
et que, faisant, comme on dit, de n6cessit6 vertu, nous ne 
dfsirerons pas davantage d’etre sains ^tant malades, ou 
d’etre Iibres ^tant en prison, que nous faisons maintenant 
d’avoir des corps d’unt, matiferc aussi peu corruptible quo 
les dnimnts, ou des ailes pour volcr comme les oiseaux 
Mats j’avoue qu’il est besom d’un long exerciceet d’une 
mdditation souvent r^itdr^e pour s’accoutumer a regarder 
de ce biais toutes les choses et je crois que c’est prin- 
cipalement en ceci que consistait le secret de ces philoso- 
phes qui ont pu autrefois se soustraire de I’empire de la 
fortune, tt, malgrfi les douleurs et la pauvret#, disputer 
de h fSlicit6 avec leurs dieux Car s’occupant sans cesse 
a considdrer les bornes qui leur ^taient preserves par la 
nature, ils se persuadaient si parfaitement que nen n’dtait 
en kur pouvoir que leurs pensCes, que cela seal dtait 
sufRsant pour les erapecher d’avoir aucune affection pour 
d’autres choses , et ils disposaient d’elles si absolument, 
qu’ils aviient en cela qutlque raison de s’estimer plus 
nches et plus puissants, et plus libres et plus heureux 
qu’aucun des autres hommes, qui, n’ayant point cette 
philosophic, tant favonsfs de la nature et de la fortune 
qu’ils puissent etre, ne disposent jamais ainsi de tout ce 
qu’ils veulent 


I thank thee, Lord Amphinomus, and since 
I see thee like thy father, wise and good, 

Old Nisus of Dulichium, I will say 
What thrice thou hast refused to hear Attend 
Of all that moves and breathes upon the earth 



Vicissitude 


Nothing IS found more unstable than man 
Awhile his spirit wtthin him is gay, his limbs 
Light, and he saith. No ill shall overtake me 
Then evil comes and lo ' he bcarcth it 
Patiently, in its turn as God provides 
So I too once looked to be ever happy 
And gave the rein to wantonness, and now — 
Thou seest me 


Quand on se porte bitn, on admire comment on pour- 
rait faire si on dtaii malade , quand on Test on prend 
mSdecine gaiemtnt lemalyrSsout On n'a plus les pas- 
sions et les dSsirs dc divertissements et de promenades, 
que la santS donnait et qui sent incompatibles avec les 
ndcessitis de la maladie La nature donne alors des 
passions et dts d^sirs conformes a l’6tat present. 11 n’y 
a que les craintes que nous nous donnons nous m6raes 
et non pas la nature, qui nous troublent , parce qu’elles 
joignent a I’ftat oil nous sommes les passions de I’fitat oh 
riteuK ne sommes pas 


Mofi humeur ne d6pend gu&re du temps J’ai mes 
brouilla^rds et mon beau temps au dedans de moi , le bien 
et le mal de mes affaires memes y font peu Je m’efforce 
quelquel\ 0 is dc moi-raeme contre la fortune , la gloire 
de la dompter me la fait dompter gaiement, au lieu que 
je fais qu elquefois le dfigoOtfi dans la bonne fortune 
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Serenity 


Je sais que pas un de mes d^sirs ne sera r^alisd, 
et il y a longtemps que je ne desire plus J’accepte seule- 
ment ce qui vient i moi, comme la visite d’un oiseau sur 
ma fenetre Je lui souns, mais jc sais bien que le visiteur 
a des ades ct ne restera pas longtemps Le renoncement 
par ddsespfirance a une douceur mdlancolique 


3^5 


HE who bends to himself a joy 
Doth the winged life destroy 
But he who kisses the joy as it flies 
Lives in eternity’s sunnse 


Nous sommes si malheureux, que nous ne pouvons 
prendre plaisir h une chose qu’a condition oe nous facher 
SI elle rdussit mal ce que mille choses peuvent faire et 
font ^ toute hcure Qui aurait trouvd le secret de se 
rgjouir du bien sans sc facher du mal contraire aurait 
trouvd le point C’est le mouvcment pcrpStuel 


More safe I Sing with mortal voice, unchang’d 
To hoarce or mute, though lall’n on evil dayes, 
On evil dayes though fall’n, and evil tongues , 

In darkness, and with dangers compast round, 
And solitude , yet not alone, while thou 
Visit’st my slumbers Nightly, or when Mom 
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Purples the East still goitrn thou my Song, 
Uranta, and fit audience find though few 
But dme fair off the barbarous dissonance 
Of Bacchus and his Revellers, the Race 
Of that Wilde Rout that tore the Thracian Bard 
In Rho’iop", w here Woods and Rocks had Eares 
To rapture, till the savage clamor dround 
Both Harp and Voice , nor could the Muse defend 
Her Son So fad not thou, who thee implores 
For thou art Heai’nhe, shoe an empty dreamc 
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Beatitudo non est a irtutis pracmium, sed ipsa virtus 


C’EST il la aentfi unc tres-utile et grande partie qup 
la fcienct ceux qui la mefprifent tcfmoignent alTez lem 
beftife mais je n’eflimc pas pourtant fa a aleur jufqucs 
i cette melure extreme qu’aucuns luy attnbuent, comme 
Herillus le Philofophe, qui logcoit en elle le fouverain 
bien, et tenoit qu’il full cn elle de nous rendre fages 5, 
contents , ce que jc ne croy pas ny ce que d’autres ont 
diet, que la fcience efl mere de toute aertu, et que tout 
a ice ell produit par I’lgnorance Si cela ell a ray, il ell 
fubject a une longue interpretation Ma maifon a clld 
d€s longtemps oua erte aux gens de fcavoir, it en ell fort 
cogneue , car mon Pere qui I’a commandfe cinquante ans 
fi. plus, efchauffij de cette ardeur nouvelle, dequoy le Roy 
Franyois premier embralTa les Lettres S-. les mit en credit, 
rechercha avec grand foln & defpenfe I’accointance des 
hommes doctes, les receaant chez luy, comme perfonnes 



Cyntcum 

famctes, &. ayants quelque particunere infpiration de fa- 
gefie divine , recueilHnt kurs fentences, et leurs difcours 
comme dts oracles, & avec d’lutant plus de reverence, 
de religion, qu’i! avoit moms dc loy d’en juger car 
il n’avoit aucune cognoilTance dts Lettres, non plus que 
fts predeceffeurs Moy je les ayme bien, mais je ne les 
adore pas 


Le philosophe nt, parce qu’il n’est dupe de rien, et 
que I’lllusion des autres persistt II est pared au malm 
spectattur d’un bal qui aurait adroittmtnt enkv6 aux 
violons toutes leurs cordes et qui verrait nSanmoins st 
dfimener musiciens et danseurs, comme s’ll y avait 
musique L’expfinence le r^jouirait en dfmontrant que 
I’univtrstlk danse de Saint-Guy tst pourtant une aberra- 
tion du sens int6rieur, et qu’un sage a raison conue 
I’umverselle cr6dulit6 Ne suffit-d pas d€ji dc se boucher 
les oreiUes dans une salle de danse, pour se croire dans 
Une maison de fous ^ 

Pour ctlui qui a dStruit en lui-meme I’ldfie religicuse, 
I’ensomble des cultcs sur la terre doit produire un cfFet 
tout semblablc Mats il est dangereux dt se mettre hors 
la loi du genre humain et dc pr^tendrc avoir raison centre 
tout le monde 

Rarcraent les neurs se dfevouent Pourquoi k feraient- 
ds^ Le d6vouement est s6nLUX et ckst sortir de son 
rflle que de cesser de nrc Pour se dfivouer, d faut 
aimer , pour aimer, d faut croire 5 la rCalitd dt ce qu’on 
aime , il faut sa\ oir soufFnr, s’oublter, se donner, en un 
mot devenir sfineux Le nre Ctcmel e’est I’isolcmcnt 
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absolu, c’est k ptockmauon de IMgoTsrae parfait Pour 
faite du bwn aux hommes, d faut les pkindre et non les 
m^pnser , et dire d’eux, non pas les imbScties ' mais 
les malheureux' Le scepttque pessiraiste et mhihste 
parait moms glacial que I’alhfie goguenard Or que dit 
le sombre AhasvSrus ’ 

Vous qm manquez de chantf, 

Tremblez il mon suppbce gtrange 
Ce n’est point sa divinitS, 

C'est I’humamtfe que Dieu venge' 

Mieux vaut se perdre que de se sauver tout seul 


Others apart sat on a Hill retir’d, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d high 
Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate, 
Fixt Fate, free will, foreknov/kdge ibsolute, 
And found no end, in wandnng mazes lost 
Of good and evil much they argu’d then. 

Of happiness and final misery. 

Passion and Apathie, and glory and shame, 

Vain wisdom ail, and false Philosophic 
Yet vv'ith a pleasing sorccne could charm 
Pam for a while or anguish, and excite 
Fallacious hope, or arm th’ obdured brest 
With stubborn patience as with tnple steel 


Stoicism was a system put together hastily, violently 
to meet a desperate emergency Some nng-wall must 
be built against chaos High over the place where Zeno 
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talked could be descried the wall, built generations before, 
under the terror of a Persian attick, built m haste of the 
materials which lay to hand, the drums of columns titted 
together, just as they were, with the more regular stones 
That heroic wall still looks over the roofs of modern 
Athens To Zeno it might have been a parable of his 
own teaching 


Le vice radical de la philosophic, c’est de ne pouvoir 
parler au coeur Or, I'espnt est le c6t6 partiel de I'homme , 
le coeur est tout Aussi la religion, meme la plus 
nial conpue, est-clle infiniment plus favorable a I’ordre 
politique, et plus conformc h la nature humaine en g^n^ral, 
que la philosophic, parce qu’elle ne dit pas 4 I’homme 
d’aimer Dieu de tout son esprit^ mais de tout son caur 
clle nous prend par ce c6t6 sensible et vaste qui est 4 jieu 
pres le m6me dans tous les individus, et non par le cf)t6 
ratsonneur, tnigal et borne, qu’on anpelle esprit 


Que I’liistoire vous rappelle que jiartout oh il y a 
melange de religion et de barbaric, c’est toujours la 
religion qui triomphe , mais que partout oh il y a m6lange 
de barbaric et de philosophic, e’est la barbaiie qui I’cm- 
porte En un mot, la philosophic duise les hommes 
par les opinions, la religion les unit dans les mtmes prin- 
cipes , il y a done un contrat Cternel entre la politique 
et la religion Tout Ltat, si j’ose le dire, est un -<atsseau 
mystirteut qm a ses ancres dans le Gtel 



False Aims 


Dans la physique, ils n’ont trouvC que des objections 
centre I’Auteur de la nature , dans la m^taphysique, que 
doute et subtiiit^s , la morale et la logique ne leur ont 
foumi que des declamations centre I’ordre politique, 
centre les id6es religieuses et contre les lois de la pro- 
pn^tS , ils n’ont pas aspirS 4 moms qu’4 la reconstruction 
du tout, par la revoke contre tout , et, sans songer qu’ils 
fitaient eux-memes dans le monde, ils ont renversfi les 
colonnes du monde 
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It IS not strange if we are tempted to despair of good 
our religions and moralities have been tnmmed to 
flatter us, till they are all emasculate and sentimentalised, 
and only pkase and weaken Truth is of a rougher 
strain In the harsh face of life faith can read a bracing 
gospel 
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But the greatest error is the mistaking or mis- 
placing of the last or furthest end of knowledge For 
men have entered into a desire of learning and know ledge, 
sometimes upon a natural cunosityandinquisitive appetite, 
sometimes to entertain their minds with variety and de- 
light, sometimes for ornament and reputation, and 
sometimes to enable them to victory of wit and contra- 
diction , and most times for lucre and profession , and 
seldom sincerely to give a true account of their gift of 
reason, to the benefit and use of men As if there were 



mie nets of Wrong & Right 

sought m knowledge a couch whereupon to rest a search- 
ing and restless spirit , or a terrace for a wandering and 
vamble mind to walk up and down with a fair prospect , 
or a tower of state for a proud mind to raise itself upon , 
or a fort or commanding ground for strife and contention , 
or a shop for profit or sale , and not a rich storehouse for 
the glory of the Creator and the relief of man’s estate 


OUT-WORN Heart, in a time out-worn, 
Come clear of the nets of wrong and right , 
Laugh, heart, again m the grey twilight, 
Sigh, heart, again in the dew of morn 


We thought of that inquisime spint of self-criticism, 
who had made his entry even into our inner chamber 
We thought of him, with his eyes of ice and long 
bent fingers, he, who sits within in the darkest corner 
of the soul and tears our being to pieces, as old women 
shred up bits of silk and wool 

Bit by bit the long, hard, bent fingers had tom away, 
until our whole self lay there like a heap of rags, and our 
best feelings, our deepest thoughts, all that we had done 
and said, had been searched, explored, taken to pieces, 
gazed at by the icy eyes , and the toothless mouth had 
sneered and whispered — ‘ Behold, it is rags, only ngs 


L’^temel effort est le caractJre de la moralitC 
moderne Ce devenir douloureux a remplacC I’harraonie, 



Negatton of Good 

I’fiquihbre, la joie, c’est-^-dire I’etre L’idSal n’est 

plus la beiutg sereine de I’ame, c’est I’angoisse de Lao- 
coon se d^battant centre I’hydre du mal Le sort en 
est jet6 II n’y a plus d’hommes accomplis et heureux, il 
n’y a plus que des candidats du ciel, galenens sur la terre 

Nous ramons noire ’me en attendant le port 
Moliere a dit que le raisonnement banntssait la raison 
II est possible aussi que le perfectionnement dont nous 
sommes si fiers ne soit qu’une imperfection pr^tentieuse 
Le devoir semble encore plus nfgatif que positif, il est 
le mal s’anioindnssant, mats il n’est pas le bien , tl est le 
mficontentement gfinfireux, mats non le bonheur , il est 
la poursuite incessante d’un but inaccessible, une noble 
folte, mats non pas la raison , il est la nostalgic de 
I’lrr^alisable, maladie touchante qui n’est pourtant pas la 
sagesse 


IF, dead, we cease to be , if total gloom 
Swallow up life’s bnef flash 
O Man, thou vessel purposeless, unmeant' 

If rootless thus, thus substanceless thy state. 

Go, weigh th) dreams, and be thy hopes, thy fears, 
The counter- weights ' — Thy laughter and thy tears 
Mean but themselves, each fittest to create 
And to repay each other ' Why rejoices 
Thy heart with hollow joy for hollow good ^ 

Why cowl thy face beneath the mourner’s hood. 
Why waste thy sighs, and thy lamenting voices. 
Image of image, ghost of ghostly elf, 

That such a thing as thou feel’st warm or cold ^ 
Yet what and whence thy gam, if thou withhold 



Fear of Death 

These costless shadows of thy shadowy sclf^ 

Bl sad ' be ghd ' be neither ' seek, or shun ' 

Thou hast no reason why • Thou canst have none , 
Thy being’s being is contradiction 


Like one th it on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in ftar and dread, 

And hating once turn’d round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head , 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread 


MEN fear Death as Children fear to go in the 
dark , And as th it natural fear in Children is increased 
with Tales, so is the other Certainly the contemplation 
of De ith as the W iges of Sin, and passage to another 
World, IS Holy ind Religious , but the fear of it, as 
a tribute due unto Niturc, is weak Yet in Religious 
Meditations there is sometimes mixture of vanity and 
superstition 

The Stoics bestowed loo much cost upon Death, 
and by their great preparations made it appear more 
fearful It is as natural to die as to be born 


A freeman thinks of nothing less than of death 
His wisdom IS a meditation not of death, but of life 



Joys of Life 
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WHAT pith of hft 
miy ont hold ^ In the 
tmrkct-placi. ire s nfcs 
ind hird dcihngs, in the 
house cires, in the country 
Iibour enough, ind it sea 
terror, ind abroad, if 
thou hist lught, ft ir, ind 
if thou irt in pot erty, vexa 
tion Art mimed ’thou 
wilt not be ivithout inxit- 
ties , unmirned ’ thy life 
IS yet lonelier Children 
ire troubles , i childless 
life is a crippled one 
Youth IS foolish, ind 
grey hiirs again feeble 
In the end then the choice 
IS of one of these two, 
either never to be born, or, 
as soon is born, to die 
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HOLD eve'y path of 
life In the mirket-placc 
ire honours ind prudent 
dealings, in the house rest , 
in the country the chirm 
of n iturc, ind at sea gun , 
and abroad, if thou hast 
auglit, glory, and if thou 
irt in poverty, thou done 
knowest It. Art married ’ 
so will thine household be 
best , unmarried ’ thy life 
IS yet lighter Children 
are darlings, a childless 
life IS an unanxious one 
youth is strong, and grey 
h nrs igiin reverend The 
choice IS not then of one of 
the two, either never to 
be born or to die , for all 
tilings ire good in life 


Go then and eat thy bread in gladness, and dnnk 
with joy thy wine, for thy works please God A.11 
times be thy clothes white, and oil from thy head fail 
not Pirfetlv use life with the wife that thou lovest, all 
the days of the life of thine unstcidfastness that been 
given to thee under sun, in ill the time of thy vanity , 
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for this IS thy pirt in life, and m thy travail that thou 
travailest under sun 


Can It be doubted but that there are some who take 
more pleasure in enjoying pleasures than some other, and 
yet nevertheless are less troubled with the loss or leaving 
of them ^ And it scemeth to me that most of the 

doctrines of the philosophers are more fearful and 
cautionary than the nature of things requireth So haie 
they increased the fear of death in offtnng to cure u 
For when they would have a man’s whole life to be but 
a discipline or preparation to die, they must needs make 
men think that it is a terrible enemy, against whom there 
IS no end of prepanng So hai e they sought to make 

men’s minds too uniform and harmonical, by not breaking 
them sufficiently to contrary motions the reason whereof 
I suppose to be, because they themselves were men dedi- 
cated to a private, free, and unapplied course of life 
Men ought so to procure serenity as they destroy not 
magnanimity 


CTRT/fCK, whose Grandsire on the Royal Bench 
Of Bnttish Thmu, with no mean applause 
Pronounc’t and in his volumes taught our Lawes, 
Which others at their Barr so often wrench 
To day deep thoughts resolve with me to drench 
In mirth, that after no repenting drawes , 

Let Euchd rest and Archtmedes pause, 

And what the Swede intend, and what the French 
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To measure life, learn thou betimes, and know 
Toward solid good what leads the nearest way. 
For other ihings mild Heat’n a time ordains, 
And disapprotes that care, though wise in show, 
That with superfluous burden loads the daj, 
And when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains 


THE study of the Classics teaches us to believe 
that there is something really great and excellent in the 
world, surviving all the shocks of acadent and fluctua- 
tions of opinion and raises us above that low and servile 
fear, which bows only to present power and upstart 
authority We feel the presence of that power w hich 
gives immortality to human thoughts and actions, and 
catch the flame of enthusiasm from all nations and ages 
It IS hard to find m minds otherwise formed, either 
a real love of excellence, or a belief that any excellence 
exists superior to their own Everything is brought 
dow n to the V ulgar level of their own ideas and pursuits 
Persons wuthout education certainly do no’- want either 
acuteness or strength of mind in what concerns them- 
selves or ID things immediate!) w’lthm their obsenation , 
but thej have no power of abstraction, no general stan- 
dard of taste, or scale of opinion They see their 
objects always near, and never in the honzon Hence 
anses that egotism which has been remarked as the 
charactensbc of self-taught men, and which degenerates 
into obstinate prejudice or petulant fickleness of opinion, 
according to the natural sluggishness or activity of their 
minds For they either become blindly bigoted to the 
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first opinions they hate struck out for themselves, and 
inaccessible to conviction , or else (the dupes of their 
own vanity and shrewdness) art everlasting converts to 
every crude suggestion that presents itself, and the last 
opinion IS always the true one Each succtssiv e discovery 
flashes upon them with equ li light and evidence, and 
every new fact overturns their whole system It is 
among this class of persons, whose ideas never extend 
beyond the feeling of the moment, that we find partizans, 
who arc very honest men, with a total want of principle, 
and who unite the most hardened effrontery and intoler- 
ance of opinion, to endless inconsistency and self-contra- 
diction 


LAIVRENCL of vertuous Father vertuous Son, 
Now that the Fields are dank, and ways are mire, 
Whore shall we sometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help wast a sullen day, what may lie won 
From the hard Season gaining time will run 
On smoother, till Favomut re-inspirc 
The frozen earth , and cloth m fresh attire 
The Lillie and Rose, that neither sow’d nor spun 
What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice, 

Of Attick last, with Wine, whence we may rise 
To hear the Lute well toucht, or artfull voice 
Warble immortal Notes and TusLan Ayre ^ 

He who of those delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise 



Booh^ IV 


O FT by the marsh’s quaggy edge 

I heard the wind-swipi rushes fall , 
Where through an overgrowth of sedge 
Rolled the slow mere funereal 
I heard the music of the leates 
Unto the night-wind’s fingering, 

I saw the dropping forest-eaacs 
Make in the mere their water-nng 

But day by day about the marge 
Of this slow-brooding dreaminess, 

The shadow of the past lay large, 

And brooded low and lustreless , 

Then vanished as I looked on it, 

Yet bick returned avith wider sweep. 

And broad upon my soul would sit. 

Like a storm-cloud above the deep 

‘ I see (I cried) the waste of waves. 

That shifts from out the western tracts, 

I see the sun that eter laves 

With liquid gold their cataracts , 

And night by night I see the moon 
Career and thwart the waves of cloud , 

I see great nature burgeon 

Through all her seasons, laughter-browed 



Lovmgkmdness 

But what are these things unto me^ 

They lack not me, they are full-planned . 
I must have loie in my degree, 

A human heart, a human hand 
For oh ' ’tis beter far to share 
Tho’ life all dark, all bitter be. 

With human bosoms human care ’ — 

I launched mv boat upon the sea 
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TO fird the Western path, 

Right through the Gales of Wrath 
I urge m) wray , 

Sweet Mercy leads me on 
With soft repentant moan 
I see the breaV of day 

The war of swords and spears 
Melted by dew-j' tears, 

Exhales on high , 

The Sun IS freed from fears. 

And wnth soft grateful tears 
Ascends the sky 
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FURt 

In each human heart terror survives 
The ravin it has gorged the loftiest fear 
All that they w ould disdain to think w ere true 
Hypocrisy and custom make their minds 
The fanes of many a worship, now outworn 
They dare not devise good for man’s estate. 
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And yet they know not that they do not dare 
The good want power, but to weep barren tears 
The powerful goodness want worse need for them 
The wise want love , and those who love want wisdom , 
And all best things are thus confused to ill 
Many are strong and rich, and would be just, 

But live among their suffering fellow-men 
As if none felt they know not what they do 
PROMETHEUS 

Thy words are like a cloud of winged snakes , 

And yet I pity those they torture not 


And surely it is not a vain dream that man shall 
come to find his joys only in acts of enlightenment and 
of mercy, and not in cruel pleasures, as he doth now, 
in gluttony, lust, pride, boasting and envious selfexalt- 
ation I hold firmly that this is no dream but that the 
time IS at hand I believe that through Christ we 

shall accomplish this great work and all men will 
say ‘ The stone which the builders rejected is become 
the chief stone of the corner ’ Ana of the mockers 
themselves we may ask. If this faith of ours be a dream, 
then how long is it to wait ere ye shall have finished 
your edifice, and have ordered everything justly by the 
intellect alone without Christ ^ In truth they have 
a greater faculty for dre iming than we have They 
think to order all wisely, but, having rejected Christ, 
they will end by drenching the world with blood For 
blood crieth again for blood, and they that take the 
sword shall pensh by the sword 
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LITTLE lamb, Who made thee ^ 
Dost thou know who made thee, 
Gave thee Inc, and bid thee feed 
Bj t'" e stream and o’er the mead , 
Gave thee clothing of delight, 

Softest clothing woolly bright , 

Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice^ 

Little lamb, Who made thee ^ 
Dost thou know who made thee ^ 

Little lamb, I’ll tell thee 
Little lamb, I’ll tell thee 
He IS callJd by thy name. 

For he calls himself a Lamb 
He IS meek and he is mild, 

He Lcame a little child 
I a child, and thou a lamb, 

We are called by his name 
Little 1 imb, God bless thee • 
Little lamb, God bless thee • 


Serene will be our days and bnght 
And happy will our nature be. 

When love is an unernng light, 

AnB joy Its own security 


My neighbour, or Imy servant, or my child, has 
me an injury\ and at is just that he should suffer 



Lovmgktndness 

an injury in return Such is the doctrine whicn Jesus 
Chnst summoned his whole resources of persuasion to 
oppose ‘ Lot e your enemy , bless those that curse 
you ’ such, he says, is the practice of God, and such 
must ye imitate if ye would be the children of God 


A PITY beyond all telling 
Is hid in the heart of love 
The folk who are buying and selling , 
The clouds on their journey above , 
The cold wet winds ever blowing , 
And the shadowy hazel-grove 
Where mouse-gray waters are flowing, 
Tiireaten the head that I love 


Like as It IS with the several members of an organised 
body, so is it with rational beings who exist separate , 
the same principle rules, for they also are constituted for 
a single co-operation And the perception of this will 
more strongly strike thy mind, if thou say often to thy- 
self, ‘ I am a member (melos) of the system of rational 
beings ’ But if thou say, ‘ I am a part (meros) though 
thou change but one letter of the Greek, thou dost not 
yet love men from thy heart Lovmg-kindncss do^h not 
yet delight thee for its own sake thou still doest it 
barely as a thing of propriety, and not yet as doing good 
to thyself 
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Lovttigkmdness 


Man, one harmonious soul of many a soul, 

Whose nature is its own divine control, 

Where all things flow to all, as riaers to the sea , 
Familiar acts are beautiful through lot e , 

Labour ind pain, and grief, in life’s green grove 
Sporthkc tame b>. asts, none knew how gentle they couldbe ' 

His will, with all mean passions, bad delights, 

And selfish cares, its trembling satellites 
A spinl ill to guide, but mighty to obey. 

Is as a tempest-winged ship, whose helm 
Love rules, through watcs which dare not overwhelm. 
Forcing life’s wildest shores to own its sovereign sway 

All thingsconfesshis strength Through the coldmass 
Of marble and of colour his dreams pass , 

Bright threads whence mothers weave the robes their 
children wear. 

Language is a perpetual Orphic song. 

Which rules with Dxdal harmony a throng 
Of thoughts and forms, which else senseless and shape- 
less were 


Quand on v eut respecter les hommes, il faut oublier 
ce qu’ils sont et penser h I’ldfial qu'ils portent cachfi en 
eus, 1 I’homme juste et noble, intelligent ct bon, inspirfi 
et erfateur, loyal ctvrai, fidele et sQr, 1 1’exemplaire 
divin que nous appelons une ame 


THE night has a thousand eyes. 
And the day but one , 

Yet the light of the bnght world dies 
With the dying sun 
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Lovf’ of Creatures 

The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one , 

Yet the light of a whole life dies, 
When love is done 


Love will teach us all things but we must learn 
how to win love , it is got with difficulty it is a posses- 
sion dearly bought with much labour and in long time , 
for one must love not sometimes only, for a passing 
moment, but always There is no man who doth not 
sometimes love even the wicked can do that 

And let not men’s sin dishearten thee love a man 
even in his sin, for that love is a likeness of the divine 
love, and is the summit of love on earth Love all God’s 
creation, both the whole and every grain of sand Love 
every leaf, every ray of light Love the animals, love 
the plants, love each separate dung If thou love each 
thing thou wilt perceive the mystery of God in all , and 
when once thou perceive this, thou wilt thencefonvard 
grow every day to a fuller understanding of it until thou 
come at last to love the whole world with a love that 
will then be all-embracing and universal 
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O happy living things ' no tongue 
Their beauty might declare 
A spring of love gush’d from my heart. 
And I bless’d them unaware 


I 



Sympathy 


‘ High Prophetess,’ said I, ‘ purge off, 
Benign, if so it please thee, my mind’s film ’ 

‘ None can usurp this height.’ return’d that shade 
‘ But those to whom the miseries of the n orld 
Are miserj, and ivill not let them rest- 
Al! else who find a haven in the world, 

Where they may thoughtless sleep away their days, 

If by a chance into this fane they come, 

Rot on the pavement where thou rottedst half ’ 

‘Are there not thousands m the world,’ said I 
Encouraged by the sooth voice of the shade, 

‘ Who love their fellows eien to the death, 

Who feel the giant agony of the world, 

And more lihe slates to poor humamtj, 

Labour for mortal good ^ I sure should see 
Other men here, but I am here alone ’ 

‘Those whom thou spakest of are no visionaries,' 
Rejoin’d that toice, ‘they are no dreamers weak. 
They seek no wonder but the human face, 

No music but a happy-noted voice 

The) come no here, they hate no thought to come. 

And thou art here, for thou art less than thej 

What benefit cansv thou do, or all thy tnbe 

To the great world ^ Thou art a dreaming thing, 

A fever of thyself think of the earth , 

What bliss, even in hope, is there for thee ’ 

What haven > every creature hath its home, 

Every sole man hath days of jo> and pain. 

Whether his laboms be sublime or low — 



Selfsacnjice 

The pun alone, the joy alone, distinct 
Only the dreamer venoms all his days. 
Bearing more woe than all his sins deserve ’ 


If the wrong-doing of men fill thee with indigna- 
tion and irresistible pain, so that thou desire even to take 
vengeance on the wrong-doers, then above all things resist 
that feeling Go at once and seek suffering for thyself, as 
though thou thyself wertguiltyofthc wrong-doing Accept 
that suffering, and endure it to the end, and so shall thine 
heart be comforted, and thou wilt understand how thou 
thyself art also guilty for unto tliose e\il-doers thou 
mightest have let shine thy light, even like the one sinless 
man , and thou didst not If thy light had shone forth, 
It would hat e made clear the path for others, and the man 
who sinned would perchance have been sated by thy light 
Or if It be that thou didst show thy light, and yet see’st 
not that any are sated thereby, netertbeless stand thou 
firm, and doubt not the virtue of the heavenly light 
Believe that if they hate not been saved now, they will 
be sated hereafter and if they should neter be saved, 
then their sons will be saved , for thy light will not die 
even when thou art dead The just man passeth away, 
but his light remaineth and it is after the saviour’s death 
that men are mostly saved Mankind will reject and 
kill their prophets, but men love their martyrs and honour 
those whom they have done to death Thou, moreover, 
art working for the whole, and for the future thou labour- 
est And look not for any outward reward, since with- 
out that, thy reward on earth is already great thine is 
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Commtseratton 


I thought Love lived in the hot sunshine, 
But O, he lives in the moony light ' 

I thought to find Love in the heat of d ly, 

But sweet Love is the comforter of night 

Seek Love in the pity of others’ woe, 

In the gentle relief of another’s care, 

In the darkness of night and the winter’s snow. 
In the niked and outcist — seek Loie there 


Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm. 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides. 

Your loop’d and window’d raggedntss, defend you 
From seasons such as these ^ Take physic, pomp , 
E\pose thyself to feel what wretches feel , 

That thou may’st shake the superfluK to them, 

And show the hcav’ns more just 


THERE was a roanng in the wind all night. 

The ram came heavily and fell in floods , 

But now the sun is rising calm and bright , 

The birds are singing in the distant woods , 

Over his own sweet voice the Stock-dove broods , 
The Jay makes answer as the Magpie chatters , 

And all the air is filled with pleasant noise of waters 



The Leechgatherer 

All things thnt love the sun ire out of doors , 

Tht sky rejoices in the morning’s birth , 

The gnss is bright with nin-drops , — on the moors 
The hire is running nces in her mirth , 

And with her fett she from the phshy eirth 
Raises 1 mist , tint, glittering in the sun, 

Runs with her all the way, wherever she doth run 

I was i Traveller then upon the moor , 

I saw tht hare that raced about with joy , 

I heard the woods and distant waters roar , 

Or heard them not, as happy as a boy 
The pleasant season did my heart tmploy 
My old remembrances went from me wholly , 

And all the ways of men, so vain and melancholy 

But, as It sometimts chanceth, from the might 
Of joy in minds that can no further go, 

As high as we have mounted in delight 
In our dejection do we sink as low , 

To me that morning did it happen so , 

And fears and fancies thick upon me came , 

Dim sadness — and blind thoughts, I knew not, nor could 
name 

1 heard the sky lark warbling m the sky , 

And I bethought me of the playful hare 
Even such a happy Child of earth am I , 

Ev en as these blissful creatures do I fare , 

Far from the world I walk, and from all care , 

But there may come another day to me — 

Solitude, pam of heart, distress, and poverty 

My whole life I have lived m pleasant thought, 

As if life’s business were a summer mood, 

As if all needful things would come unsought 



The Leechgathef er 

To gennl faith, still rich m genial good , 

But how cm He expect tint others should 
Build for him, sow for him, and at his call 
Love him, who for himstlf aviH take no heed at all ^ 

I thought of Chatterton, the marvtllous Boy, 

The sleepless Soul th it perished in his pndc , 

Of Him who walked in glory and in joy 
Following his plough, along the mountain-side 
By our own spirits are wc deified 
We Poets in our youth begin in gladness , 

But thereof come in the end despondency and madness 

Now, whether it were by peculiar grace, 

A leading from aboie, a something gnen, 

Yet It befell that, in this lonely place. 

When I with these untoward thoughts had struen. 

Beside a pool bare to the eye of heaecn 

I saw a M in before me unawares 

The oldest man he seemed that ceer wore grey hairs 

As a huge stone is sometimes seen to he 
Couched on the bald top of an eminence , 

Wonder to all svho do the same espy, 

By what means it could thither come, and whence , 

So that It seems a thing endued with sense 
Like a sea-beast crawled forth, that on a shelf 
Of rock or sand reposeth, there to sun itself. 

Such seemed this Man, not all alive nor dead, 

Nor all asleep - in his extreme old age 
His body was bent double, feet and head 
Coming togeilier in life’s pilgrimage , 

As if some dire constraint of pain, or rage 
Of sickness felt by him in times long past, 

A more than human weight upon his frame had cast. 



The Leechgatherer 

Himself he propped, limbs, body, and pile face, 

Upon a long grey staff of shaven wood 
And, still as I drew near with gentle pace, 

Upon the margin of that moorish flood 
Motionless as a cloud the old Man stood. 

That heareth not the loud winds when they call , 

And moveth all together, if it move at all 

He told, that to these waters he had come 
To gather leeches, being old and poor 
Employment hazardous and wearisome ' 

And he had many hardships to endure 
From pond to pond he roamed, from moor to moor , 
Housing, with God’s good help by choice or chance , 
And in this way he gained an honest maintenance 

The old Man still stood talking by my side , 

But now his voice to me was like a stream 
Scarce heard , nor word from word could I divide , 
And the whole body of the Man did seem 
Like one whom I had met with in a dream , 

Or like a man from some far region sent. 

To give me human strength, by apt admonishment 

My former thoughts returned the fear that kills , 
And hope that is unwilling to be fed , 

Cold, pain, and labour, and all fleshly ills , 

And mighty Poets in their misery dead 

the lonely place, 

The old Man’s shape, and speech — all troubled me 
In my mind’s eye I seemed to see him pace 
About the weary moors dpntinually, 

Wandering about alone and silently 

While I these thoughts within myself pursued. 

He, having made a pause, 'the same discourse renew’d 



Meg Mernhes 

And soon with this he other tmttcr blended, 
Cheerfully uttered, \tuh demeanour kind. 

But stately in the main , and when he ended, 

I could have laughed myself to scorn to find 
In that decrepit Man so firm a mind 
‘ God,' said I, ‘ be my help and stay secure 
I ’ll think of the Leech-gatherer on the lonely moor ' ’ 
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OLD MEG she avas a gipsy, 

And liv’d upon the moors 
Her bed it was thi brown heath turf, 

And her house was out of doors 
Her apples were swart blackberries. 

Her currants, pods 0’ broom , 

Her wine was dew of the wild white rose, 
Her book a church-yard tomb 

Her brothers were the craggy hills, 

Her sisters larchtn trees , 

Alone with her great family 
She liv’d as she did please 
No breakfast had she many a morn, 

No dinner many a noon. 

And, ’stead of supper, she would stare 
Full hard against the moon 

But every mom, of woodbine frtsh 
She made her garlanding. 

And, every night, the dark glen yew 
She wove, and she would sing 
And with her fingers old and brown 
She plaited mats of rushes, 

I z 



Labourers 


And ga\e them to the cottagers 
She met among the bushes 

Old Meg was brave as Margaret Queen, 
And tall as Amazon , 

An old red blanket cloak she wore, 

A chip-hat had she on 
God rest her aged bones somewhere ' 
She died full long agone ’ 


LE semoir, la charrue, un joug des socs luisants, 
La herse, I’aiguillon et la faulx ac6rfe 
Qm fauchait en un jour les ^pis d’une airfe, 

Et la fourche qui tend la gerbe aux paysans , 

Ces outils famihers, aujourd’hui trop pesants, 

Le vieux Parmis les voue a rimmortclle Rh6e 
Par qui le germe Icl6t sous la terre sacrfe 
Pour lui, sa tache est faite il a quatre-vingts ans 

Pres d’un siecle, au soleil, sans en 6tre plus riche, 
11 a pouss& le coutre au travers de la fnche, 
Ayant vfeu sans joie, il vieilht sans remords 

Mais il est las d’avoir tant pein6 sur la glebe 
Et songe que peut-etre il faudra, chez les morts, 
Labourer des champs d’ombre arros€s par I’Erfebe 


A QUATRE heures du matin l’^t6 
le sommeii d’amour dure encore 
sous les bosquets I’aube fivapore 
I’odi^ur du sotr letfe 


Labourers 

Or ia-bas dans I’lmmense chantier 
vers k soied dcs Hespfindes 
en bras de chemise les charpentiers 
d6ja s’agitent 

Dans leur dSsert de mousse tranquilles 
lis pr^parent les lambns pr^cieux 
ob la nchesse de h villc 

nra sous de faux cicux 

Ah ' pour ces ouvriers charmants 
sujets d’un roi de Babylone 
Vfinus ’ laisse un peu les amants 
dont Tame cst cn couronne 

O Rtine des Bergers 
porte aux travadleurs I’eau de vie 
pour que leurs forces soicnt en jiaix 
en attendant le bam dans la mer 3 midi 


Love had he found in huts where poor men he , 
His daily teachers had been woods and nils, 

The siknce that is in the starry sky. 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills 

In him the savage virtue of the Race, 

Revenge, and all ferociou*: thoughts were dead 
Nor did he ch inge , but kept in lofty place 
The wisdom which adversity had bred 


Les vrais neureux sont bons, comme les bons, visitls 
par J’€preuve, devienncnt medleurs Ceux qui n’ontpas 



Fiiptl S’ teacher 

soufFert sont Ifgers, mais qui n’a pas de bonheur n’en 
salt guere donner On ne donne que du sien La 
vie seule ramtne la tie Ce que nous devons aux autres, 
ce n’est pas notre soif et notre faim, mais notre pain el 
notre gourde 


Farewell, farewell • but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding-guest, 

He pnyeth well who Joieth well 
Both man and bird and beast 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
Ail things both great and small , 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all 


BUT tell me, child, your choice , what shall I buy 
You Father, what you buy me I like best, — 

With the sweetest air that said, still plied and pressed, 
He swung to his first poised purport of reply 

What the soul is * which, like tniners let fly — 

Doff darkness, homing nature knows the rest — 

To Its own fine function, wild and self instressed. 
Falls light as ten years long taught what and why 

Mannerly-hearted ' more than handsome face — 
Beauty’s bearing or Muse of mounting vein, 

All, in this case, bathed in high hallowing grace — 

Of heaven w hat boon to buy you boy or gam 
Not granted ^ Only — O on that path you pace 
Run all your race, 0 brace sturdier that young strain ' 



Mother & Child 


TOUJOURS ce souvenir m’attendnt et me touche, 
Quand Im-msme, appliquant 1 1 (Kite sur ma bouche. 
Riant tt m’asseyant sur Im, pres de son cosur, 
M’ippelait son rival et d{jn son vainqueur 
II fafonmit ma liivre inhibile et pcu sDrc 
A souffler une haleine harmonieust et pure , 

Et ses savantes mains prenaitnt mes jeunes doigts, 

Les lev aient, les baissaient recommenpaitnt vingt fois, 
Leur enseignant ainsi, quoiqut faibles encore, 

A fermer tour ^ tour les trous du buis sonore 


THERE is a shrine whose golden gate 
Was opened by the Hand of God, 

It stands serene, inviolate. 

Though millions have its pavement trod , 
As fresh, as when the first sunrise 
Awoke the lark in Paradise 

’Tis compassed with the dust and toil 
Of common days, yet should there fall 
A single speck, a single soil 
Upon the whiteness of its wall, 

The angels’ tears in tender rain 
Would make the temple theirs again 

Without, the world is tired and old. 

But once within the enchanted door. 

The mists of time are backward rolled. 

And creeds and ages are no more , 

But all the human-hearted meet 
In one communion vast and sweet 



Chmtian Chanty 

I enter — nil is simply fnir 

Nor incense-clouds, nor carven throne , 
But in the fragrant morning nir 
A gentle Indy sits alone , 

My mother — nh • whom should I see 
Within, save c\er only thee ^ 
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There is a spirit, which I feel, that delights to do no 
evil nor to revenge nnj wrong, but delights to endure 
all things, in hope to enjoy its own in the end Its 
V hope IS to outlive nil wrath nnd contention, and to wenry 

out nil exaltation nnd cruelty, or whatever is of n nature 
contrary to itself It sees to the end of ill temptations 
As It bears no evil in itself, so it conceives none in 
thoughts to any other If it be betrayed, it bears it , 

’ for Its ground nnd spring is the mercies and forgiveness 
of God Its crown is meekness, its life is everlasting 
lowe unfeigned, nnd it takes us kingdom with entreaty 
ana' not with contention, and keeps it b) lowliness of 
mind In God alone it can rejoice, though none else 
regard tt or can own its life It is conceived m sorrow 
and broiif^ht forth without any to pity it , nor doth it 
murmur atv grief and oppression It never rejoiceth but 
throughsuftf rings, forwith theworld’s joyit ismurdered 
I found It iflnne, being forsaken I have fellowship 
therein with tir'rr^ni who lived in dens and desolate places 
in the earth , vP'ho through death obtained their resurrec- 
tion and eternal it'roly life 
L 



Samts m Heaven 


SING me the men ere this 
Who, to the gite thit is 
A cloven pearl uprapt, 

The big white bars between 
With dying eyes have seen 
The sea of jasper, lapt 
About with crystal sheen , 

And all the far pleasance 
Where linked Angels dance, 

With scarlet wings that fall 
Magnifical, or spread 
Most sweetly over-head, 

In fashion musical, 

Of cadenced lutes instead 

Sing me the town they saw 
Withouten fleck or flaw, 

Aflame, more fine than glass 
Of fair Abbiyes the boast. 

More glad than wax of cost 
Doth make at Candlemas 
The Lifting of the Host 

Where many Knights and Dames, 
With new and wondrous names, 
One great Laudato Psalm 
Go singing down the street , — 
Tis peace upon their feet. 

In hand ’tis pilgrim palm 
Of Goddes Land so sweet — 

Where Mother Mary walks 
In silver lily stalks, 

Star-tired, moon bedight , 

Where Cecily is seen, 
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The Elysian Fields 

Mount ye the hil! mj self ill prove how easy the pathway ’ 
Speak ng he led and come to the upland, shear e'h a fair plain 
Gleaming aneath , and the) with grateful adieu, the descent made 
Now lord Anchi'es was down i’ the green valley rousing, 
Where the spirits confin’d that await mortal resurrection 
While dihgen ly he mark’d, his thought had turn’d to his own km 
Whose numbers he reckon’d, an’ of all their progeny foretold 
Their fate and fortune, their npen’d temper an’ action 
He then, when he espied aCneas t’vard him approaching 
O er the meadow bodi hands uprais’d and ran to receive him 
Tears in his eves, while thus his voice in high passion outbrake 
‘Ah thoa’rtcomc thou’n come ' at length thy dearly belov’d grace 
Conquering all hath won thee the way ’Tis allow’d to behold thee, 
O mv son — \ea again the familiar raptur’ of our speech 
N„y, I look’t for ’t thus, counting patiently the moments, 

And ever expected , nor did fond fancy betray me 
From what lands, my son, from what life-dangenng ocean 
Art thou arnved ’ full mighty penis thy path hav’ opposed 
And how nearly the dark Libyan thy destiny oerthrew ' ’ 

Then he ‘Thy spint, O my sire, ’twas thy spint often 
Sadly appeanng aroused me to seek thy far habiUtion 
My fleet moors i’ the blue Tyrrhene all wath me goeth well 
Grant me to touch thy hand as of old, and thy body embrace ’ 
Speaking, aw bile in tears his feeling mutinied, and when 
For the longing contact of mortal affection, he out-held 
His strong arms the figure sustain’d them no, ’twas as empty 
E’en as a w indw om doud, or a phantom of irrelevant sleep 
On the level bosom of this vale more thickly the tall trees 
Grow, an’ aneath quivering poplars and whispenng alders 
Lethe’s dreamy nver throu’ peaceful scenery windeth 
Whereby now flitted in vast swarms many people ot ah lands, 
As when in early rummer honey-bees on a flowery pasture 


Lethe 

Pill the blossoms, hurrying to nn’ fro, — innumerous are they, 
Revisiting the ravish’d hiy cups, while all the meadow hums 
-®Deas was turn’d to the sight, and marvelling inquired, 

‘ Say, sir, what the river that there »’ the vale-bottom I see ^ 
And who they that tlnckly along its bank have assembled ^ ’ 
Then Lord Anchises, ‘ The spirits for whom a second life 
And body are destin’d ar’ arming thirsty to Ltthe, 

And here drink th’ unmindful draught from wells of oblivion 
My heart greatly desired of this very thing to acquaint thee, 

Yea, and show thee the men to be born, our glory her’after. 

So to gladden thine heart where now thy voyaging endeth ’ 

‘ Must It then be believed, my sire, that a soul which attaineth 
Elysium will again submit to her old body-burden ^ 

Is this wedi > what hap can awake such dire longing in them ^ ’ 

‘ I will tell thee, 0 son, nor keep thy wonder awaiting,’ 
Answercth Anchises, and all e\poundeth in order 
‘ Know first that the heavens, A th’ Earth, & space fluid or void, 
Night’s pallid orb, day’s Sun, and all his starry coxvals, 

Are by one spirit inly quickened, and, mingling in each part, 
Mind informs the matter, nature’s complexity ruling 
Thence the living creatures, man, brute, & ev’ry feather’d fowl, 
And what breedeth in Ocean aneatJi her surface of argent 
Their seed knoweth a fiery vigour, ’us of airy divine birth, 

In so far as unimpeded by an alien cv il. 

Nor dull’d by the body’s framework condemn’d to corruption 
Hence the desires and vain tremblings that assail them, unable 
Darkly prison’d to arise to celesUal exaltation , 

Nor when death summoncth them anon carth-hfe to relinquish, 
Can they in all discard tlicir stain, nor wholly away with 
Mortality’s plaguespots It must be that, O, many wild graffs 
Deeply at heart engrain’d have rooted strangely upon them 
Wherefore must suffering purge them, yea, Justice atone them 



Hell 


A gulf profound as tint Serboman Bog 
Betwixt Damtata and mount Casws old, 

Where Armies whole have sunk the pitching Air 
Burns frore, and cold performs th’ effect of Fire 
Thither by harpy-footed Furies hail’d, 

At certain revolutions all the damn’d 
Are brought and feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extroams, extreams bj' change more fierce, 
From Beds of raging Fire to starve in Ice 
Thir soft Ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immovable, infixt, and frozen round. 

Periods of time, thence burned back to fire 
They ferry over this Lethean Sound 
Both to and fro, thir sorrow to augment. 

And wish and struggle, as they pass, to reach 
The tempting stream, with one sm ill drop to loose 
In sweet forgetfulness all pain and v oc. 

All in one moment, and so ncer the brink , 

But fate withstands, and to oppose th’ attempt 
jdfedusa with Gorgaman terror guards 
The Ford, and of it self the water flies 
All taste of living wight, as onec it fled 
The lip of Tantalus Thus roving on 
In confus’d march forlorn, th’ adventrous Bands 
With shuddring horror pale, and eyes agast 
View’d first thir lamentable lot, and found 
No rest through many a dark and dreane Vaile 
They pass’d, and many a Region dolorous, 

O’re many a Frozen, many a Fiene Aipe, 

Rocks, Caves, Lakes, Fens, Bogs, Dens, and shades of 
death, 

A Universe of death, which God by curse 
Created evil, for evil only good. 

Where all life dies, death lives, and nature breeds, 
Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 



I'he Day of fudgtnent 

Abomimble, inuucnblc, and -worse 

Then Fables haae feign’d, or fear conceiv’d, 

Gcrgons and Hydra and Chmtrilt dire 


WHEN the Son of man shall come in his glory, and 
all his holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory 

And before him shall be gathered all nacions, and he 
shall scicr them won from another as a shepherd puttcth 
asunder the sheep from the goats And he shall set the 
sh ep on his nght hand, and the goats on his left 
Then shall the king say to them on his right hand — 
Come ye blessed children of my father, inhentthe king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the world 
For I was anhungred, and ye gate me meat, I 
thirsted and ye gate me drink, I was harbourless, and 
ye lodged me 

I was naked, and ye clothed me, I was sick and ye 
tasitcd me, I was m prison and ye came unto me 
Then shall the justanswerhim, sayang, — Master, when 
satvwe thee anhungred, and fed thee, or athirst, and gave 
thee dnnk ^ 

When saw we thee harbourless, and lodged thee, or 
naVed, and do bed thee ’ or when saw we thee sick, or in 
prison, and c^me unto thee’ 

And the king <h ill answer and say unto them, — ^Vcnly 
I say unto toj in as much •'s ye hate done it unto won 
of the leest of these my brethren ye have done it unto me 
Then shall the Ving say unto them that shalbe on the 
left hard — Depart from me, ye cursed, into eterlasting 
fire, which is prepared for the devil and ns angels 



Heavenly Manstom 

For I was anhungred, and yt ga\e me no meat, I 
thirsted, and ye ga\e me no drink, I was harbourless, and 
ye lodged me not , I was naked, and ye clothed me not , 
I was sick and in prison, and ye visited me not 

Then shall they also answer him, saying, — Master, 
when saw we thee anhungred or athirst or harbourless 
or naked or sick or in pnson, and have not mimstred 
unto thee ^ 

Then shall he answer them, and say, — Verily, I say 
unto you, in as much as ye did it not to won of the leest 
of these, ye did it not to me 

And these shall go into everlasting punishment , and 
the righteous into life eternal 


The moral of the wliolc story, Simraias, is this 
that we should do all that we can to partake of Virtue 
and Wisdom in this life F nr is the prize, and the hope 
great Not that I insist upon ill the particulars of my 
tale, — no sensible man would , but that it or something 
like It IS true concerning our souls and their mansions 
after death, — since we are agreed that the soul is im- 
mortal — this, It seems to me, is a proper opinion and 
enough to justify some a enture of imagination in a behei er 
For the venture is noble and it is right to relate such 
things, and fortify oneself as with enchantments It was 
for this reason that I told the myth at so great length 
Wherefore a man should be of good cheer about his 
soul, if in this life he has despised all bodily pleasures 
and ornaments as alien to her, and to the perfecting of 
the life that he has chosen He will have zealously 



Christian Virtue 

applied himsdf to Understanding, and hating adorned 
hib soul not with any foreign ornament but te ith her oev n 
proper jenels, Temperance, Justice, Courage, Nobility 
andTruth he ueaitsthuspreparedhisjourneyto Hades 
But a little while and you, Simmias and Cebes, and the 
rest of mv fnends will be departing Me already, as 
they sat on the stage, fate is calling and in a few minutes 
I must go to the bath , for I think I had better bathe 
before drinking the poison, and not gttc the women the 
trouble of washing my body after I am dead 
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Mortals that would follow me, 
Love Virtue, she alone is free 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime 
Or, if Virtue feeble were, 

Heav’n itself would stoop to her 
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pres= FLEE fro the pres, and dwclle with sothfastnesse, 
press, the Suffyee unto thy good, though it be smal , 
crowd For hord hath hate, and climbing tikelnesse, 
saiw^tc envye, and avcle blent oacral , 

see index Savour no more than thee bihove shal , 

Reule thyself, that other folk canst rede. 

And trouthe shal delivere, it is no drede 

Tempest thee not al croked to redresse, 

In trust of hir that tumeth as a bal 



Fortitude 

Gret reste slant in litcl besincsse , 

And eek be wire to sporn agtyn an al , 

Stryve not, as doth tht crokke with the wal 
I)aunte tliyself, that dauntest otheres dede, 

And troutht shal delivere, it is no drede 

That thee is sent receyve in buxumncsse, 

The wrastling for this worldt axtth a fal 
Her is non hoom, her nis but wildernesse 
Forth, jnlgnm, forth * Forth, bestc, out of thy stal ' 
Know thy contree, look up, thank God of al , 

Weyve thy lust, and lat thy gost thee kde 
And troutht shal delivere, it is no drede 

Explicit Le bon counsetll de G Chaucer- 


0 that I were an Orange-tree, 
That busy plant ' 

Then should I ever laden be. 

And nc\er want 

Some fruit for him that dressed me 


HUMILITY and paUence in adversity more please me, 
my son, 

than much comfort and devotion in prosperity 
And why should a little thing spoken against thee make 
thee sad ^ 

had It been greater, thou shouldst not have been dis- 
turbed 

But now let It pass ’tis nothing strange , it hath happed 
before , 

and if thou live longer, it will happen again 



Patience & T'ranqmUity 

Thou art manly enough athile there i5 nought to oppose 
thee 

thou canst gite good counsel, and hast encouraged 
others with words 

But when suddenly the trouble cometh to thine own door, 
thou lackest to thyself both in courage and counsel 
Consider thy great weakness, which thou discoverest 
often in trifling concerns 

and yet it is all for thy good, when these or such like 
things befal thee 

Put the matter as well as thou canst out of thy mind , 
and if the tribulation hath touched thee, let it not cast 
thee down nor entangle thee 
Bear it patiently, if gladly thou canst not 

or even if thou '■esent this saying and feel indignation, 
yet goiern thyself, 

nor suffer an unchastened word to escape thee, whereby 
the little ones may stumble 
The storm that hath arisen anil quickly subside 

and thy hidden pain will be soothed by returning grace 
I sull Am saith fhe Lord, ready to aid thee and console 
thee more than ever, 

if thou but trust me, and beseech me with all thy heart 
Be more tranquil in mind, and brace thyself to better 
fortitude , 

All IS not lost, even though again and again thou feel 
thyself broken or well-nigh spent 


Our law surely would say that it is best to keep as 
tranquil as possible in misfortune, and not to be vexed or 
resentful for we cannot see what good or ev il there is in 
such things, and impatience does not in any 'vay help us 



Subjection of the Will 

forwards , also because nothing in human affairs deserves 
senous anxiety, and grief stands in the way to hinder the 
self-succour that our duty immediately requires of us 


IL est dangereux de se laisser aller a la \ oluptfi des 
larmes , elle 6te le courage et memt la volont6 dc gu6nr 


WHEN I consider how my light is spent 
E’er half my days, in this dark world and wide 
And that one Talent which is death to hide 
Lodg’d with me useless, though my Soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker and present 
My true account, least he returning chide, — 

Doth God exact day-labour, light deny’d ^ 

I fondly ask But ))atience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies, God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serte him best his State 
Is Kingly Thousands at his bidding speed 
And post o’er Land and Ocean without rest 
They also serve who only stand and wait 


II n’y a qu’une chose nfcessairc, I’lmmolalion 
de la volontC propre, le sacrifice filial de ses d^sirs Le 
mal est de vouloir son moi, c’est-a-dire sa vanit6, son 
orgueil, sa sensuality, sa sant€ meme Le bien est de 
vouloir son sort, d’acceptcr et d’6pouser sa destinSe, de 
vouloir ce que Dieu comraande 



Stlfrernmcmtiort 


ELCCrCD bil net, MH); to me 
AnJ Ixt, UjJon m; whorkii tir 
Pif“ me to p-is'nrcs ‘•'il! nd Ik 
rfi music t)i t I ere; to ht r 

Slnj)' no'hnp lips, Iv. lottK dumb 
It IS the shut ti e curfeee s/ ni 
From ih re \ here nil surrenders come 
Which on!) mikes joi elotiiiem 


GIV^E me m) scallopshell of quien 
Mj suT of filth to « dk iijion, 

Mj senp of jo\, tmmoml diet, 

M) bottle of siKition, 

My go en o'" glory, hope’s true gige , 
And thus I’ll tile my pilgnmape 

Blood must be my holy’s bilniir. 

No other balm will there be gi'tn. 
Whilst my soul like cjuiet palmer, 
Tnielleth towirds the hnd of he lien. 
Over the silver mountains, 

Where spnng the nectir fountains 
There will I kiss 
' The bowl of bliss. 

Arid dnnk mine cverhsting fill 
Upon every milkcn hill 
M)\oul will be i-dry before 
ButjVfter, It will thirst no more 



Self renunciation 


I ASKED for Peace— 
My sms arose, 

And bound me close, 

I could not find release 

I asked for Truth — 

My doubts came in, 
And with their dm 
They weaned all my youth 

I asked for Love — 

My lovers failed. 

And griefs assailed 
Around, beneath, aboie 

I asked for Thee — 

And thou didst come 
To take me home 
Within Thy Heart to be 


Tous les sens, toutes les forces de I’ame et de 
I’espnt, toutes les ressources ext6rieures sont autant 
d’Cchappdes ouvertes sur la divmit6 autant de manieres 
de dfigusteret d'adorer Dieu II faut sa\oir se dftacher 
de tout ce qu’on peut perdre, ne s’attacher absolument 
qu’i I’gternel et a I’absolu et savourer le reste comme un 
pret, un usufruit Adorer, comprendre, recevoir, 

sentir, donner, agir voila ta loi, ton devoir, ton bonheur, 
ton ciel Advienne que pourra, mernb la mort Mets- 
toi d’accord avec toi*meme, vis en presence de Dieu, en 


Self renunciation 

communion avec lui et latsse guider ton existence aux 
puissances gdn£rales contre lesquelles tu ne peux nen — 
Si k mort te kisse du temps, tant mieux bi elle t’em- 
po te, tant mieux encore Si el!e te tue S demi, tant 
mieux toujours, elle te ferme la carnere du succfis pour 
t’ouirir cclle de I’hdroisme, de la rfisignation et de la 
grandeur morale 


Nekhlyudov sat down on the steps of the porch, 
and inhaling the strong scent of the young birch-leaves 
which filled the warm air, gazed long at the garden as it 
gradually darkened in the failing light He listened to 
the thud of the mill-wheel, and to the nightingales, and 
some other bird that whistled monotonously in a bush 
close by the steps [Presently] in the east, behind 
the coach-house, flamed the glow of the rising moon 
summer lightning ever more brightly began to illumine 
the rank-flowenng neglected garden, and the dilapidated 
house, and distant thunder could be heard, where in the 
west a black cloud was towenng upwards overspreading 
the sky 

The moon, but just past her full, emerged from behind 
the coach-house and glistening on the iron roof of the 
tumble-down house threw black shadows across the 
courtyard 

Nekhlyudov remembered how at Kuzminskoye he had 
meditated on his life and tried to solve the questions, 
what he ought to do, and how he ought to do it , and 
he remembered how he had become perplexed in these 
questions and had been unable to decide them, so many 



T^he Master's Will 

were the Considerations involved in each He now put 
to himself the same questions, and was astonished how 
simple It all was It was simple because he now took 
no thought of what would happen to himself — that no 
longer even interested him, — he was thinking only ol 
what he ought to do And strangely enough, while he 
was not Considering his oavn needs, he knew without 
any doubt what he ought to do for others 

The black cloud had moved on till it stood right 
above him lightning lit up the whole courtyard and 
the thunder sounded directly overhead The birds had 
all ctased singing, the leaves began to rustle, and the 
first flaws of the storm-wind reached the steps Wftere he 
sat Nekhlyudov went into the house ‘ Yes, yes,’ 
he thought, ‘ The work which is earned out by our life, 
the whole work, the whole meaning of this work is dark 
to me, and cannot be made intelligible Why should my 
friend die, and I be leftalne^ Why was Katyusha 
born ’ Why did this war come about Of what 
use was my subsequent dissolute life ^ To understand 
all this, to understand the whole work of the Master is 
not in my power , but to do his will, written in my con- 
science, that IS in my power, and that I know without 
a doubt And when I do this, then undoubtedly I am 
at peace ’ 
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HOW soon hath Time the suttle theef of youth, 
Stoln on his wing my three and twentith yeer < 
My hasting dayes flie on with full career. 

But ray late spring no bud or blossom shew’th 



1‘he Master's Will 

Perhaps my semblanci. might dtCLive the truth, 

That I to manhood am arnv'd so near, 

And inward np-ncs doth much less appear, 

That som more timelj-happj spirits indu’th 
Yet be It less or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall be still in strictest measure cev’n, 

To that same lot, howeitr mean, or high. 

Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Htav’n, 
All IS, if I haic grace to use it so, 

As ever in my great Taskmasters eye 


Tu nc me chcrcherais pas si tu ne me poss&iais 
Ne t’mquiete done pas 


YE that do your Master’s will, 

Meek in heart be meeker still 
Day by day your sins confess. 

Ye that walk in righteousness 
Gracious souls in grace abound, 

Seek the Lord, whom ye hate found. 

He that comforts all that mourn 
Shall to joy your sorrow turn 
Joy to know your sms forgiven, 

Joy to keep the way of heaven, 

Joy to win his welcome grace, 

Joy to see Him face to face 


Good and evill we know in the field of this World 
growf up together almost inseparably , and the knowledge 



Active Virtue 


ot good IS so involv’d and interwoven with the know 
ledge of evill, and in so many cunning resemblances hardly 
to be discern’d, that those confused seeds which were 
impos’d on Psyche as an incessant labour to cull out and 
sort asunder were not more intermiKt It was from out 
the rinde of one apple tasted, that the knowledge of good 
and evill as two twins cleaving together leapt forth into 
the World And perhaps this is that doom which Adam 
fell into of knowing good and evill, that is to say oFknow- 
ing good by evill As therefore the state of man now is, 
what wisdom can there be to choose, what continence to 
forbear, without the knowledge of evill ^ He that can 
apprehend and consider i ice with all her baits and seem- 
ing pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet distinguish, and yet 
prefer that which is truly better, he is the true warfanng 
Christian I cannot praise a fugitit e and cloister’d virtue, 
unexercis’d and unbreath’d, that never sallies out and sees 
her adversary, but slinks out of the race, where that 
immortal garland is to be run for not without dust and 
heat 


IF thou wast still, O stream. 
Thou would’ st be frozen now 
And ’neath an icy shield 

Thy current warm would flow 

But wild thou art and rough , 

And so the bitter breeze, 

That chafes thy shuddenng wave*!. 
May never bid thee freeze 



Vocation 


O ye gified ones, follow your caiimg, for howe^cr 
vanous your talents may be, ye cm have but one calling , 
follow resolutely the one straight path before you, 
It is that of your good angel let neither obstacles nor 
temptations induce you to leave it, bound along if you 
can , if not, on hands and knees follow it, pen'h in it, 
if needful , but ye need not fear that , no one ever yet 
died in the true path of his calling before he had attained 
the pinnacle Turn into other paths, and fora momentary 
advantage or gr’tification ye have sold your inheritance, 
your immortality 


To whom the Angel ‘ Son of Hcav’n and Earth, 
Attend That thou art happie, owe to God , 

That thou continu’st such, owe to thy self’ 


HE IS the true Saint, who can reveal the form of the 
formless to the vision of these eyes 
Who teacheth the simple way of attaining Him, 
that IS other than ntes and ceremonies 
Who requireth thee not to close the doors, 
to hold the breath, and renounce the world 
Who maketh thee perceive tne supreme Spint 
wherever the mind resteth 

Who teacheth thee to be still amidst all thine activities 
Who, ever immersed in bliss, hav ing no fear, 
keepeth the spirit of union thro’out all enjoyments 



SancUjicatton of Ltje 


DU point de vue du bonheui, la question de la vie 
est insoluble, car ce sont nos plus hautes aspirations qui 
nous empSchent d’etre heureux Du point de vue du 
devoir, meme difficultd, car Ic devoir accompli donne h 
paix, non le bonheur C’est I’amour divin, le saint amour, 
la possession de Dieu par la foi qui rdsout la difficult^ , 
car SI le sacnlice est devenu lui'meme une jote, joic per- 
manente, croissante et indefectible, alors I’arae a un ali- 
ment Euffisant et indefini 


I LAUGH when I hear that the fish in the water is 
thirsty 

Perceivest thou not how the god is in thine own house, 
that thou wanderest from forest to forest so listlessly ^ 
In thy home is the Truth Go where thou wilt, to 
Benares or to Mathura , 

if thy soul IS a stranger to thee, the whole world is 
unhomely 


Le problemc serait d’accomplir sa tache quotidienne 
sous la coupole de la contemplation, d’agir en presence 
de Dieu, d’etre religieusement dins son petit r6le On 
redonne ainsi au ddtiil, au passager, au temporaire, & I’ln- 
signifiant de la beauts et de la noblesse On digmfie, 
on sanctifie la plus mesquine des occupations On a ainsi 
le sentiment de payer son tnbut a I’ceuvre umvcrselle, 



The Noble Heart 

a la volontfi Sternelle On se rficoncilie avec la vie et Ton 
cesse de craindre la mort On est dans I’ordre et dans 
la paix 
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TOUTE la gloire, que je pretens de ma vie, c’eE de 
I’aioir icfcue tranquille Tranqmlle, non felon Metro- 
dorus, ou Arceftlas, ou Anrtippus, mais felon moy PuiG- 
que la Philofophie n’a fceu trouver aucune voye pour la 
tranquillitfi, qui full bonne tn commun, que chafcun la cher- 
che en fon pacticulier A qui doivent Cfifir &. Alexan- 
dre cette grandeur infinie de leur renommde, qu’i la for- 
tune’ Au traiers de tant & fi extremes dangers 

il ne me fouvient point avoir leu que Cfifar ait elld jamais 
blelTS Mille font morts demoindres penis, que !e moindre 
de ceux qu’il franchit Infinies belles actions fe doiient 
perdre fans tefmoignage, avant qu’il en i lenne une S. profit. 
On n’efl pas tousjours fur le haul d’une brefche, ou & la 
telle d’une armfie, ^ la veue de fon General, comme fur 
un efchaffaut. On eR furpns entre la haye &. le folE 
il faut tenter fortune centre un poullailler il faut d6- 
nicher quatre chetifs harquebufiers d’une grange il faut 
feul s’efcarter de la troupe & entreprendre feul, felon la 
neceffitfi qui s’offre Et fi on prend garde, on trouvera, 
a mon advis, qu’il adi lent par experience, que les moms 
efclattantes occafions font les plus dangereufes & qu’aux 
guerres, qui fe font palKes de noRre temps, il s’eR perdu 
plus de gens de bien, aux occafions legeres & peu impor- 
tantes, &. S la conteRation de quelque bicoque, qu’eslieux 
dignes & honorables 

Qm tient fa raort pour mal employee, fi ce n’eR en 



The Noble Heart 

occafion fignal^e , nu heu d’llluftrer fa mort, il obfcurcit 
voionticrs fi vie laiflant efchapper cependant plufieura 
jufles occafions de se hazarder Et toutes les jufles font 
illuftresaffez fa confcience les trompettant fuffifamment 
1 chafcun Gloria nojlra eji, testimonium confcimtiae 
noftrae Qui n’ert. homme de bien que parce qu’on It 
f 9 aura, & parce qu’on I’en ellimera mieux, aprds I’avoir 
feeu, qui ne veut bicn fairc qu’en condition qut fa aertu 
Vienne i !a cognoilfanco des hommes, celuy-la n’efl. pas 
uerfonne de qui on puiffe tirer beaucoup de fen ice 
II faut aller \ la guerre pour fon dcbvoir, & cn attendre 
cette recompenfe, qui nc peut faillir a toutes belles actions 
pour occuites qu’elles foyent, non pas mefmes aux ver 
tueufes penfdes e’efl. le contentement qu’une confcienct 
bien rciglde reyoit cn foy, de bicn faire II faut eftre 
vaiilant pour foy-raefmes, &. pour 1’ advantage que c’efl 
d’ avoir fon courage logd en une afliette forme & alleurdt, 
centre Its alTauts de la fortune 


There is one way for thee , but one , inform 
Thyself of it , pursue it , one way each 
Soul hath by which the inlinite in reach 
Lyeth before him , seek and ye shall find , 

O joy, joy, joy to fill 

The day avith leagues ' go thy way, all things say, 
Thou hast thy way to go, thou hast thy day 
To live , thou hast thy need of thee to make 
In the heart of others , do thy thing , yea, slake 
The world’s great thirst for yet another man ' 

And be thou sure of this , no other can 
Do for thee that appointed thee of God 
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Penclc< IS 
speaking 


Whi doc*; the utmo'st thnt he can 
Will \\h\k'> do ni iir 


It IS thcreloR our husiness carefully to cultuale in 
our minds to rear to tl e most jierfeart \ ipour and maturity, 
eitry sort of generous ind lioncst feeling that belongs to 
our nature lo bring the dispositions that are loiely in 
priiate life into the senice and conduct of the common- 
wealth , so to be patnots as not to forget we are gentle- 
men To cultivate fnendshijis, and to incur enmilieb 
To have both strong, but both selected in the one, to 
be placable , in the other, immoveable To model our 
principles to our duties and our situation To be fully 
persuaded that all virtue which isimpracticableisspunous, 
and rather to run the risk of f illing into f lults in a courie 
which leads us to act with elfect and energy, than to 
loiter out our days without blame, and without use 
Public life IS a situation of power ind energy , he tres- 
passes against Ins duty who sleeps upon his watch, as 
well as he that goes over to the enemy 


We have a form o( government not fetched by 
imitation from the laws of our neighbouring slates (nay 
we are rather a pattern to others than they to us), 
which, because in the administration it hath resjiect not 
to the few but to the multitude, is called a democracy , 
Wherein there is not only an equality amongst all men / 
in point of law for their private controversies, but ini 



T’he Free Commoimealth 

election to public offices we consider neither class noi 
rank, but each man is preferred according to his virtue 
or to the esteem in which he is held for some special 
excellence nor is any one put back even through poverty, 
because of the obscurity of his person, so long as he can 
do good service to the commonwealth Moreover this 
liberty avhich we enjoy in the administration of the state, 
wc use also one with another in our daily course of life, 
neither quarrelling with our neighbour for following his own 
humour, nor casting on him censorious looks, which 
tho’ they be no punishment, yet they grieve So that 
conversing among ourselves without private offence, we 
stand chiefly in fear to transgress against the public, and 
are obedient to those that arc for the time in office, and 
to the laws and principally to such laws as are written 
for protection against injury, and those which being un- 
written, bring undeniabk shame to the transgressors 
We have also found out many ways whereby to 
recreate our minds from labour, both by public institu- 
tion of games and sacrifices for all seasons of the year, 
and also in the comfort and elegancy of our homes by 
the daily delight whereof we expel sadness We have 
this further, that, owing to the greatness of our city, 
all things from all parts of the e irth are imported hither, 
whereby we no less familiarly enjoy the commodities of 
other nations than our own Then in the practice of 
war, we excel our enemies in this wt leave our city open 
to all men, nor is it ever seen that by the banishing of 
strangers we deny them the learning or sight of anything, 
from the knowledge of which an enemy might reap 
advantage for we trust not to secret preparation and 
deceit, but on our own courage in the action They in 



Fteedom m Atheiis 

th ir discipline hunt after \a!our presentlj from their 
jomh with labonojs tvercise, and jet we that live 
rem!'"^!) undertake great dangers as they 

Such IS the Cl e !or \ hich lhe=e men, since they dis- 
dained to be robbed of II, eahanJj fighting haie died- 
And It IS fit that everv nan of v ou that is left, should 
be like-minded, to undergo anj travail for the same 
I hue therefore spoken so much concerning the city in 
general as well to shoe toa that the Stakes between us 
and our eremies who hate rolhing comparable to it, are 
noi equal as also to e-tabltsh on a firm foundation the 
eulogy o^tho'e of whom I will now speak, — the greater 
part of their praises being hereby delivered There 
was none of these who prefemng the further enjoymient 
of fais wealth was therebt grown cowardly They 
ded from «hame, but wuh their bodies thev stood out 
the battle, and so in a moment big wnth fate it was 
from their glory, rather than from their fear that they 
passed away Such were these men worJiy of 

their country and for you that remain, you may pray 
for a safer fortune, but vou ought to be no less ven- 
turously minded against the foe not w eighing the profit 
bu contemplating the power of Athens, in her con- 
stant activity , and thereby becoming enamoured of her 
And when she shall appear great to you, consider then 
that her glories v ere purchased by valiant men and by 
men that learned their duu b\ men tha' were sensible 
of dishorour when thev came to act by such men as, 
tho’ they failed in their attempi- yet would noi. be want- 
ing to the city with their virtue but made unto it a mos*- 
honourable contnbution And having each one given nis 
body to the commonweal Ji the\ receive m stead thereof 



TLngland ^ America 

1 mobt leimrkibic sepulchre, not that wherein they arc 
buned so much as that other wherein their glory is 
hid up, on all occasions both of word and deed, to bt 
remtmbtred eiermorc, for to i-amous mfn au Tiir 
lAKTH IS A sritiiciiRi and their tirtues shill be testi- 
fitd not only by the inscription on stone at home but 
in all lands whcrcsocter m the unwritten record of the 
mvnd, which far beyond any wionwment will remain with 
all men eierhstingly Be zealous therefore to emuhu 
them, and judging that happiness is fricdom,and freedom 
IS valour be forward to encounter the dangers of war 


J^Angleterre est a prfsent le pays le plus liba qui 
'oit au mondc je n’en cxccpte aucunc r^publlque 
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It has long been a grave question whether any 
government not too strong for the liberties of its people, 
can bt strong enough to mniniain txislcnct in prcit 
emergencies 
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Fourscore and seven years ago ourfatliers brought ^ ^ 

forth upon this continent a new nation, conceived in 
i tntRTv , and dedicated to the proposition tha‘ all men are iS6a 
created equal 

Now we arc engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or anv nation so conceived and so 
dedicated can long cnvlurc Wc arc met on a grtaf 
battlefield of that war Wc have com- to dedicate a 

K 2 



British Colonies 

of tins country as the sanctuary of liberty, the sacred 
temple consecrated to our common faitli, -wherever the 
chosen race and sons of England worship freedom ilicy 
will turn tlieir faces towards you The more they multi- 
ply, the more friends you will have , the more ardently 
they love liberty, the more jicrfect will be their obedience 
Slavery they can ha\ e anywhere It is a weed that grow s 
in every soil They may have it from Spain, theynny 
have It from Prussia But until you become lost to all 
feeling of your true interest and your natural dignity, 
freedom they can have from none but you This is the 
commodity of pnee of which you have the monopoly 
It lb the spint of the English Constitution, w inch infused 
through the mighty mass, pervades feeds, unites, in\ igo- 
raies, vivifies every part of the empire, even down to the 
minutest member 

All this, I know well enough will sound wild ind 
chimencal tothe profane herd of those v ulgar and mechani- 
cal politicians, who have no place among us , a sort of 
people who think that nothing exists but what is gross 
and matcnal , and who therefore far from being qualified 
to be directors of die great movement of empire, arc not 
fit to turn a wheel in the machine But to men truly 
initiated and rightly taught, these ruling and master prin- 
ciples, which in the opinion of such men as I have men- 
tioned, have no substantial existence are m truth cury- 
thing, and all in all Magnanimity in politic! s is not 
seldom the truest wisdom , and a great empire and little 
minds go ill together. If we are conscious of oursution 
and glow widi zeal to fill our places as becomes our 
situation and ourselves, we ought to elevate our 
minds to the greatness of that trust to which the order 
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England 

of Prov idence has called us By adverting to the dignity 
of this high calling, our ancestors have turned a savage 
wilderness into a glorious empire, and have made the 
most eMensive, and the only honourable conquests, not 
by destroying, but by promoting the wealth, the number, 
the happiness, of the human race 


And lest som should perswadc ye, Lords and 
Commons, that thc"-c arguments of lerned men are 
meet flourishes, and not re all, I could recount what I 
have seen and heard in other Countnes, where this kind 
of inquisition tyrannizes, when I have sat among their 
lemed men, — for that honor 1 had, — and bin counted 
happy to be born in such a place of Philosophic freedom, 
as they suppos’d England was, while themselvs did 
nothing but bemoan the servil condition into which lern- 
ing amongst them was brought , that this was it which 
had dampt the glory of Italian wits , that nothing had 
bin there wntt’n now these many years but flattery 
and fustian There it was that I found and visited the 
famous Galileo grown old, a pns’ner to the Inquisition, 
for thinking in Astronomy otherwise than the Franciscan 
and Dominican liccncers thought And though I knew 
that England then was groaning loudest under the Pre- 
latical yoak, neverthelesse I tooke it as a pledge of future 
happines, that other Nations were so perswaded of her 
liberty Yet was it beyond my hope that those Worthies 
were then breathing in her air, who should be her leaders 
to such a deliverance as shall never be forgott’n by any 
revolution of time that this world hath to finish 



& Scotland 


AND did ihosL feet in anacnt itmi. 
Wnlk upon England’s mountains green ^ 
And was tht holy Lamb of God 
On England’s pleasant pastures seen ^ 

And did the Countenance Di\me 
Shine forth upon our clouded hills ^ 

And was Jerusalem budded hen. 

Among these dark Satanic milk ^ 

Bring me my Bow of burning gold ’ 
Bring me my Arrows of desire • 

Bring me my Sjicar ' O clouds unfold * 
Bring me my Chanot of fire ' 

I wilt not cease from Mental Fight, 

Nor shall my Sword sleep in mj hand, 
Til! we hate built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land 


BREATHES tlierc the roan with soul so dead 
Who ncter to himself hath said, 

‘This IS my own, my native land ' ’ 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him bume'd, 

As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand’ 

OCalealonia' stem and wild, 

Meet nur<e for a poetic child ' 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

Land of the mountain and the flood. 

Land of my sires • what mortal hand 
Can e'er untie the filial band, 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ' 


Heroism 
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Ay, tear his body limb from limb, 
Bring cord, or axe, or flame 
He only knows, that not through him 
bhall England come to shame 


OH HOW comely it is and how reeiving 
To the Spirits of just men long opprest ' 

When God into the hands of thir deliverer 
Puls invincible might 

To quell the mighty of the Earth, th’ oppressour, 
The brute and boist’rous force of violent men 
Hirdy and industnous to suj'port 
Tyrannic power, but raging to pursue 
The nghteous and all such as lionour Truth , 

He all thir Ammunition 
And feats of War defeats 
With plain Heroic magnitude of mind 
And celestial vigour arm’d, 

Thir Armories and Magazins contemns, 

Renders them useless, while 
With winged expedition 
Swift as the lightning glance he executes 
His errand on the wicked, who surpris’d 
Lose thir defence distracted and amaz’d 
But patience is more oft the exercise 
Of Saints, the tnal of thir fortitude, 

Making them each his own Deliverer, 

And Victor over alt 

That tyranme or fortune can inflict 



The Fight against Evil 
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GIRD on ihy sword and join in the fight’ 

Fight, O my brother, so long as life hsteth ' 

Strike off the enemy’s head md there make an end of 
him quickly 

Tlien come, bow' thyself in the King's Assembly 
A bnvc man icaveth not the battle , 

He who flieth from it is no true warnor 
In the field of this body a great war is toward 
Against Passion Anger Pnde and Greed 
It IS for the kingdom of Truth of Contentment and of 
Purity that this battle is raging 
And the sword that nngetli most loudly is the sword 
of His Name 
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A power from the unknown God, 

A Promethean conqueror, came , 

Like a triumphal path he trod 
The thorns of deatli and shame 
A mortal shape to him 
Was like the aapour dim 
Which the orient planet animates with light 
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ARM yourscKes, and be ye men of lalour, and be in 
readiness fbr the conflict for it i^ better for us to perish 
in battle than to look upon the outrage of our nation and 
our altars As the will of God is in beaten, cien so 
let Him do 
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Service 
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USE me, England, 
in thne hour of need, 
Le >h) ruling 
me now in deed 


Sons and brothers 
utke tor armourj 

All lore’s je«cls 
cru-.h»d, thj \,arp3th be' 

Thou hast giten 
joyous lift, and free, 

Life whose jo\ now 
ingiushe'h for ,hee 


vxi e then, England, 
't ro) life thou need 
Gift 3et fairer 
Death thy life to fepj 


the foe in 

the whirling of the spear ^ 

%hTterd:„vL:z;dr wt" >" ^ 

some mountain-top nsesabn’ \ 

■f El.r, wZlf. ; t ‘“S 

away ' ®" thssemblers bare passec 



'The Happy Warrior 

— It IS the generous Spirit who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hntli w rought 
U})on the plan that pleased his boyish thought 
Whose high endeatours are an inward iieht 
That makes the p ith before him always bngnt 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn , 
Abides by this resoli e, and stops not there. 

But makes his moral being his prime care , 

Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 

And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable trim ' 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain , 

In face of these doth exercise a pow er 
Which is our human nature’s highest dower 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad inlluencc and their good reecives 
By objects, which might force the sou! to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more compassionate , 

Is placable — because occasions nse 
So often that demand such sacnlice , 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even more ]iurc. 
As tempted more , more able to endua. 

As more exposed to suffering and distress , 
Thence, also, more alive to tenderness 
' — ’Tis he whose law is reison, who dejxmds 
Uiion that law as on the best of fnends , 

Whence, in a state where men art temp cd still 
To evil for a guard against worse ill. 

And vv hat in tjualiiv or act is liest 
Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 

He labours good on good to fix, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows 
— ^Who if he rise to station of command. 

Rises by open means, and there will stand 
On honourable terms, or cl't retire, 



ne Happy Warrior 

And m himself possess his ov»n de^tre, 

Who comprehends his imst, and to the seme 
Keeps faithful \vi h a singleness of aim , 

And therefore does not stoop, nor he in ■nait 
For nealth or honours, or for worldly state. 

Whom the\ mu^. follow , on whose head must fall 
Like sfaov ers of manna, if they come at all 
Whose po\,ers shed rourd him in the common strife, 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life 
A constant induence, a peculiar grace , 

Bw who if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 

Great issues good or bad for human kind. 

Is happj ->5 a Lover, and a'jred 

ith sudden brightness like a Man inspired , 

And, through the heat o^ conQict keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw , 

Or if an unexpected call succeed 
Game when it will, is equal to the need 
— He who, though thus endued as with a sense 
And faculu for storm and turbulence, 

Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 
To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes , 

Sweet images ' v hich, wheresoe’er he be. 

Are at his heart , and such fidelity 
It IS his darHng passion to approve , 

More brave for this that he hath much to love — 
’Tis, finally the Man, who, lifted high 
Conspicuous object in a Nation’s eye, 

Or left unthought-of in obscunty, — 

Who, wiJi a toward or untoward lot. 

Prosperous or adier-e, to his wish or not — 

Plays in the many games of hfe that one 
Where w hat he mos* do h value must be won 
Wnom neither shape of danger can dismay, 



Priam and zAchiUes 

Nor thought of tender hippmesb bctr ij , 

Who, not content thit former worth stand fast, 

Looks forward, persuering to the last. 

From well to better, daily stif-sur])asi 

Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 

For ever, and to noble deeds gne birth, 

Or he must fall, to sleeji without his f mu 
And leave a dead unprofitible name — 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause , 

And, while the mortal mist is gathering, driws 
His breath tn confidence of Heaven’s appliiise 
This is the happy Warnor , this is He 
That ctery Man in arms should wish to be 
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Witli these words Hermes sped away for loftj Olympus , 
And Pnam all fearlessly from off his ch iriot alighted, 

Ordenng Idxus to remain in the entry to keep watch 
Over the beasts th’ old king meanw hilc strode doughtily onward-.. 
Where Achiles was then most wont to be, and sitting indoors 
Found he him all his men sat apart, for his only attendance 
His squire Automedon and Alkimo^, in battle upgrow n 
Mo\’d busiiie to’ an’ fro serving tor late he had eaten 
And the supper-t iblc disfurnish’d yet stood anigh him 
And Pnam entering un]x;rceiv’d till he well was ■’raong them, 
Clasp't his knees and seiz’d his hands all humblj to kiss them, 
Those dread murderous hande which his sons so many had slam 
As when a man whom spue of fate hath curs’d in hisovvn land 
For honiieide, that he flec-cth abroad and seeketh asylum 
With some lord , and they that see him are fill’d with amazement, 
Lv’n so now Achiles was amazed as he saw Pnam enter 
And the men all wer amazed, and look’d upon each other in turn 
But Pnam, as Hermes had Lade, bow’d down to beseech him 



Meeting of Pi lain 

‘ O God-likc AchtlL*;, thv father cal} to remembrance , 

How he IS halurg as I i’ the darl’mng doorway of old age 
And desolately live^h w hiie all they that dw ell about him 
Vex him, nor hath he ore from their Molence to defend him 
But yi an’ hea’-tth he •'ught of thee, thy well being in life, 

Then ht ajoicedi an’ all his day= arc glad with a good hope 
boon to behold thee again, his son sate home fro’ the warfare 
Bu most hapless am I, for I had sons numerous and bnae 
In wide Troj —where b. they now i scarce is one o’ them left 
The were fifu the da\ \c aimed hither out of Achaia, 

Nineteen royalla bom pnnees from one mojicr only, 

Whik the oJi"rs women o^ my hou'e had borne me , of all these 
Frul, the greater part hath Arts in grim battle unstrung 
Ba' h( who was alone the at\’s lov d guardian and stay, 

Fti days 'ince thou slcw’<t him, alas, his country dtlending 
Hector fo' w hosc sake am I come to the ships of Achaia 
His body dear to redeem, ofTcnng thee a ransom abundant 
O God-like Achiles, hate fear o’ the gods pity him too 
T1 y sire slso remember, haamg yet more pity on mf, 

Who row' stoop me beneath what dread deed mortal eacr dared 
Raising the hand tha slew his son pitiably to kiss it.’ 

Them did Achilles yearn for thought of his ancient father, 
•\nd from th’ o’d ling’s hitvk his own hand gently disengaged 
\nd each broodead apart , Priam o’er aictonous Hector 
Groan’d low fal n to the ground unnened at feet of Achilles 
Who sat mo-rning av hile his sire, then turn’d to bewailing 
Pavtoclus, a hiic loaaiy the hoi'c wa h ihcir sobbing outrang 
But w hen Achilles now had soo hed his sou! in affection 
And all his b isom had disburden’d of jiassion extreme, 

Sw iftly from off his sc-.* he arose, and old Pnam upraised, 

In pi y and rcaferee lor hts age and sdvery blanch’d head , 
i\nl making full answe"" address’d him m aira -winged words 
‘Unhappy mar* wha migh'y sorrows mus‘ thy spint endure * 



(s' Achtllcs 

N’j), ho^' dur*t ihoj com. thus n!on» to th ■•hijiv ol Acluu 
In.o the ‘ight of htm ‘vho ih> sons so nnnj sml pool 
biKitt’d and s<«ni to tlm pnxc ’ Vtniu Jiy h -'V is iron 
ilj come, s t liitt btsuk ms upon mv roush , k’ us si vis" 

^ow put 3US) our Kncfs, sore iho* v.t k 5! pu-d wuh dhic.ioa 
Truly ihstt is ro pun in distns'^lul hnunmuin, 
hincu the lUtnal jyock hw sssipn’d to us uni ipp\ moruU 
Hardship cnou,',h, while thi^j 'fjoy b’l s idly wuhout end 
Two jars, say they, aw iti God's lim'd it Mi’in’ry of his courts, 
S'orid ready v ith fret piks, of potxi thiuf’s one one of evil 
ff mmphn!; from both heav’ns-thun lerir tt]U''ll\ disj)t.ns< , 

Thi n Will a man’« fortune k chi tyucr’el \ itli k h sorrow ind joy , 
But I’whom Zeus piveth only of ill, iha' man is .m outcast. 
Hunptr houndclh hin in diseon'-ola'c over the kite earth, 
Untespcciid aide whcdiir of mortals or immor'ils 
So my sirt. Pcltus was dower'd wuh favour ahuundinp 
And from brlli and cradle horoiird, all men livinp, outshonv 
In wealth and happiness, Imp, o’er lits M,'rmidc)n armies 
^n 1 iho’ he was but a man, Zeus made him a fair poddess csjiousi 
But yet an’ tv’n to him was an ill thrown in, iliat he hath not 
'Sons born into Ins bouse to retain Us empery , — one son 
Only he gat, one doom’d to a fa.e unkindly, 1 or ev’n he 
Comforts the’ old man at home, since exiled tar from him I bidi 
Here at 'I’roy, thy sons’ destruction conipissinp, and thine 
riiou, sir, too wc hav heard enjoy’dst p,oo 1 fortune aforetime, 
from Makar in roeVy Ix'shos away to the boundary eistward 
Of Phrygia’s highlands, and north to the bnny Hellespont, 

Thou, sir, didst all men for wealth and jiropeny excel 
But when onte Ua’ high gods let loose ihts mischief anigh tliee. 
Thy city was compass’d w ith nought but fierce battle and blood 
Bear up, allow thy leinjier awhile some respite of anguish 
I'liou Wilt not knefit thy dear son vainly bewailing, 

Nor restore him alive till thou taste furtlicr afllicuon ’ 
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Coinage of Soul 


Chief Poet’ md je clouds of Albion 
Begetters of our deep eternal theme 
When I am through the old oak forest gone, 
Let me not tvander in a barren dream , 

But when I am consumed with the Fire, 

Gne me n-w PhocniK-wings to fl} at my desire 


O man ' hold thee on in courage of soul 
Through the stormy shades of thy worldly way, 
And the billows of cloud that around thee roll 
Shall sleep in the light of a wondrous day, 

W here hell and heaaen shall leaie thee free 
T. o the uniacrse of destiny 

Who telleth a tale of unspeaking death ’ 

Who lifteth the \eil of what is to comc^ 

Who painteth the shadows that are beneath 
The w ide-\v inding caves of the peopled tomb ^ 
Or uniteth the hopes of what shall be 
Whth the fears and the love for that which we see ^ 
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I KNOW not what my secret is, 

I know but It IS mine, 

I know to dwell with it were bliss, 
To die for it divine 
1 cannot yield it in a kiss. 

Nor breathe it in a sigh , 

Enough that I hate lived for this, 
For this, my love, 1 die 



Spirttual Ftdtluj 


I confcsc tlni J do not «rc whj the Mr\ txi'-t 
ence of an in'i<ibie world ma\ not in jnrt d(,|>cnd 
on iht j'er^onil respon*-' t hich anj ont of us nnj 
niiVo to the rcligtou*. apjKil God ium'-t.ir in sliort 
may drawsiiat strength and increasi- of aery b-ing from 
oar fidelity For my o >n part, I do no* 1 now what the 
Macai and blcxxl ami iraptdy of this lift, nuan il they 
mean ,in^ thing shoit of thi‘ If this lifi tic no, i real 
fight, in ashich sornc'hinp is t'lrndlj gainwl for ila 
uniairsc by success, u is no b- iter th„n i panic of private 
theatnealb from vliich ore may siihdrav. at will Hut 
It frfli like a real fight, — ’s if then v cr< 'omcthinp 
tcailyv.ild in the universe which we with all our idealities 
and fiuhlulnesves arc needed to redeem , and first of ill 
to rede'cm our o\ n hearts from atlitisms and fears 1 or 

Mich a half-Wild half saved universe our nature is adapted 
The deejicst thing in our nature is this dumb region 
of the heart in which we dwell alone with our avilhnp- 
nesses and our unwillingnesse ,our faiths and our fears 
As through the cracls and crannies of caverns those 
waters evude from the earth’s heisom which then form 
the fountain-heads of springs, so in these crepuscular 
depths of jicrsonaliiy the sources of all our outer deeds 
and decisions take their rise Hen is our decjicsi org.an 
of communication with the nature of things, and com- 
pand with these concrete movements of our soul all 
abstract suaicmcnis and scientific arguments — the veto, 
for example, which the strict positivist pronounces upon 
our filth sound to us hit mere chaticrings of the 
teeth 


The Call to the Will 

These then are my Iasi words to you Be not afraid 
of life Behete that hfe u worth living, and your belief 
will help create the fact The ‘ scientific ’ proof that 
you are right may not be clear before the day of judgment 
(or some stage of being which that expression may serve 
to symboliae) is reached But the faithful fighters of 
this hour, or the beings that then and there will represent 
them, may turn to the faint-hearted, who here decline 
to go on, laith words like those with which Henry IV 
greeted the tardy Cnllon after a great battle had been 
gained ‘ Ho.ng yourself, brat e Cnllon ’ We fought at 
Arques, and you were not there ' ’ 
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ENGLAND' awake' awake' awake' 
Jerusalem thy sister calls 
Why wilt thou sleep the sleep of death, 
And close her from thy ancient walls ^ 

Thy hills and t alleys felt her feet 
Gently upon their bosoms move 
Thy gates beheld sweet Zion’s ways , 

Then was a time of joy and love 

And now the time returns again 
Our souls exult, and London’s towers 
Receive the Lamb of God to dwell 
In England’s green and pleasant bowers 
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THE naked earth is warm with Spnng, 
And with green grass and bursting trees 
Leans to the sun’s gaze glorying 
And quivers in the sunny breeze 



Jntt> Bntt/p 


And IiH: n Colour ard \Varn*h nnd L'fht 
And 1 •'tn^in/ c\c morn for tht.-'t , 

And he I'i dead \ ho '\«U no' fi^i t 
An! who dn,s fj'h'in' has incai‘t 

The figti'ing man '^hall from ttn 'un 

lMc-«aTTO*h and hf> *'ro n ahi flo mj; carii 
Sjj'td With the ti,'’ht*ro« ’ irds UJ ri i 
And wiili the tats to n v.rr hirth , 

And find, wiuo fij;h'tn]', ha!) l>- dom, 

Grcai as', and full i("> af'tr d anh 

All the hrt^h* compna of IK aa in 
Hold him in thtir hifh comr drs'ii)), 

The Dop’-star. and d\t hisiir-. S vin, 

Onoa’ Rck and 'worded hip 

The woodland trees tir^ •^'and topidwr, 

The) stand to him lach oai a Inind, 

They p,cnily sjical m tin winds \ eitlwr. 

Tiny guidi to aalhs and ndjVs md 

Th" htSkiil hoaennp b) day. 

And iht littl* owls that call by i in, lit. 

Hid him lx* swift and ketn is tlic). 

As Veen of tar is swift of siphi 

The blnchbird sinj's to him, ‘ Brother, brotlwr 
If this bo the last sonp jon shall sing 
‘ling Weil, for you may no, sing auo'her , 
Brothtr, sing ’ 

In dreary doubtful wai'ing hours. 

Before the brayen fren/y starts. 

The horses show him nobler powtrs, — 

O patient eyes courageous hearts t 



Joy of Battle 

And when the burning moment hreakb, 

And all things else are out of mind, 

And only Joy of Battle takes 

Him by the throat and makes him blind, 

Through joy and blindness he shall know, 
Not caring much to know, that still 
Nor lead nor steel shall reach him so 
That It be not the Destined Will 

The thundenng line of battle stands. 

And in the air Death moans and sings , 
But Day shall clasp him with strong hands, 
And Night shall fold him in soft wings 


Herein lives wisdom, beauty, and increase , 
Without this, folly, age, and cold decay 


NOW God be thank’d Who has match’d us with His hbur, 
And caught our youth, and waken’d us from sleeping 
With hand made sure, clear eye, and sharpen’d power. 

To turn, as swimmers into cleanness leaping, 

Glad from a world grown old and cold and weary. 

Leave the sick hearts that honour could not move 
\nd half men, and their dirty songs and dreary. 

And all the little emptiness of love • 

Oh ' we who have known shame, we have found release there 
Where there ’s no ill, no gnef, but sleep has mending 
Nought Broken save this body, lost but breath , 

Nothing to shake the laughing heart’s long peace there 
^ But only agony, and that has ending , 

And the worst Ynend and enemy is but Death 


Life in Death 


On, mo’bir* wherefore ‘j^a^ tht mm, 

Cm 5 c th>) to lott, and mo\t, and btc.tht, and 
Who d'c ’ 

tjif javtii 

]> unUd a;ail not to rcjlv 
Thoj art immortal, and thi'- tonf,uL is 1 rosi n 
B to the uncommunicating dead 
Death IS the tet! v hith tho--. \A o lot cal !i!> 
i-hn skep, and it is hhed and mranwhd' 

In mild aaric*\ the ‘1 a«^ons mdd ^ 
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Requiem 

Her Mghts and sounds , dreams happy as her day , 
And laughter, learnt of friends , and gentleness 
In hearts at peace, under an English heaven 
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UNDER the \iide and start) sky. 

Dig die grate and let me lie 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 

And I laid me down u ith a will 

This be the terse you grave for me 
Hire he Fi's ceh re he longed to be, 

Hor'e IS th> sailor home from sea, 

Ard the hunter home from the htU 
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HOW sleep the brate, who sink to rest- 
By all their country’s wishes blest • 

When Spnng with dew^ fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their h^lott’d mould. 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have eter trod 

B) fair) hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung , 
There Honour comes a pilgnm gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay. 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell, a weeping hermit there * 
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NOT a drum was heard not a funeral note. 
As his corpse to the rampart we humed , 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grate where our hero we buned 



Honour ’s Dirge 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning , 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light 
And the lantern dimly burning 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him , 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
Witli his martial cloak around him 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not i word of sorrow , 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead, 
And We bitterly thought of the morrow 

We thought, as we hollow’d his narrow bed 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head. 
And we far away on the billow ' 

Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him, — 

But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Bnton h is 1 iid him 

But half of our hea\y task was done 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That tlie foe was sullenly firing 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory , 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone. 

But we left him alone with his glory 



The Poet's Praise 


Their praise is hymn’d by loftier harps than mine 
Yet one I vould select from that proud throng, 

Partly because they blend me with his line, 

And partly that I did his sire some wrong, 

And partly that bright names will hallow song , 

And his was of the bravest, and when shower’d 
The death-bolts deadliest the thinn’d files along. 

Even where the thickest of war’s tempest lower’d, 
They reach’d no nobler breast than thine, young gallant 
Howard 


YET once more, O ye Laurels, and once more 
Ye Myrtles brown, with Ity never-sear, 

I com to pluck your Bernes harsh and crude, 
And with forc’d fingers rude, 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year 
Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear, 
Compels me to disturb your season due 
For L^ctdas is dead, dead ere his prime 
Young Lyctdas, and hath not left his peer 
Who would not sing for A) cidai ? he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme 
He must not flote upon his watry bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind. 
Without the meed of som melodious tear 

For we were nurst upon the self-same hill. 
Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade, and nil 
Together both, ere the high Lawns appear’d 
Under the opening eye-lids of the morn, 

We drove a field, and both together heard 
What time the Gray-fly winds her sultry horn. 



Heaven's Praise 

Bntt’mng our flocks with the fresh dews of night. 
Oft till the Stir that rose, at Ev’ning, bright 
1 oward Heav’ns descent had slop’d his westering wheel 

But 0 the heaiy change, now thou art gon. 

Now thou art gon, and never must return ' 

Thee Shepherd, thee the Woods, and desert Caves, 
With Wilde Thyme and the gadding Vine o’ergrown, 
And all their echoes mourn 
The Willows, and the Hazlc Copses green, 

Shall now no more be seen, 

Fanning their joyous Lca\es to thy soft layes 
As killing as the Canker to the Rose, 

Or Taint-worm to the weanling Herds tliat graze, 

Or Frost to Flowers, that their giy wardtop wear, 
When first the White thorn blows , 

Such, L^ctdat, thy loss to Shepherds ear 

Alas * What boots it with uncessant care 
To tend the homely slighted Shepherds trade. 

And strictly meditate the thankles Muse, 

Were it not better don as others use. 

To sport with /Imarylltt in the shade. 

Or with the tangles of Neara’j hair ^ 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of Noble mind) 

To scorn delights, and live laborious dayes , 

But the fair Guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze. 

Comes the blind Fury with th’abhorred shears, 

And slits the thin spun life But not the praise, 
Phxhus repli’d, and touch’d my trembling ears , 

Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil. 

Nor in the ghstenng foil 

Set off to th’world, nor in broad rumour lies. 

But lives and spreds aloft by those pure eyes. 



T^he Rose of Martyrdom 

And perfet wtnes of all judging Jove , 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in Heav’n expect thy meed 

Weep no more, wofiil Shepherds weep no more. 

For Lyctdas jour sorrow is not dead, 

Sunk though he beneath the watry floar. 

So sinks the day-star in the Ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head. 

And tncks his beams, and with new spangled Ore, 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky 
So Lyct las sunk low, but mounted high, 

Through the dear might of him that walk’d the waves 
Where other groves, and other streams along, 

With Neclar pure his oozy Lock’s he laves. 

And hears the unexpressive nuptiall Song, 

In the blest Kingdoms meek of joy and love 
There entertain him all the Saints above, 

In solemn troops, and sweet Societies 
That sing, and singing in their glory move, 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes 


And some are there unscathed of flame or sword 
Yet on their brows the seal of suffering. 

And in their hands the rose of martyrdom, 

A fount of wonder in their pensive eyes, 

Sprung from the thought that pain is consummate — 
To him that overcometh’ — half forgotten 
The victory, so long the battle was. 

Begun when manhood was a thing to be 
Not as they send the boyish sailor out, 

A father’s hngenng hand amid his hair, 

A mother’s kisses warm upon his cheek, 


^he Saintly Company 

And in hib heart the unspoken consciousness 
That tliough upon his grave no gentle fingers 
Shall set the crocus, yet in the old home 
There shall be aye a murmur of the sea, 

A fair remembrance and a tender pride 
Not so for these the dawn of battle rose 
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HE had understanding of righteousness, and discerned 
great and marvellous wonders and he prevailed with 
the Most High, and is numbered among the saintly 
company 
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Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame, nothing but well and fair, 

And what may quiet us in a death so noble 
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The setting sun, and music at the close 
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Peace, peace ' he is not dead, he doth not sleep — 
He hath awakened from the dream of life — 

’Tis we, who lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife. 

And in mad trance, strike with our spirit’s knife 
Invulnerable nothings — We decay 
Like corpses in a charnel , fear and grief 
Convulse us and consume us day by day. 

And cold hopes swarm like worms within our living clay 

L 



Salvation 


Hl has outsoared the shadow of out night , 

Cnty and calumnj and hate and pain, 

And that unast which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not and toHua not again , 

From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He Is “ccure, and now can neier mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown gray in vain , 

Nor, when the “Hunt’s self has ceased to burn. 

With sparhless ashes load an unlame nted um 

He IS made one with Nature then is heard 
His voice m all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder to the song of night’s sweet bird. 

He lb a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness ind in light from herb and stone, 
Spreading itself whcre>'cr that Power maj moie 
Which has withdrawn his being to its ow n , 

Which wields the world with ncicr-wcancd foie 
Sustains It from beneath, and kindles it aboie 

He IS a portion of the ioieliress 

Which once he made more loictj he doth bear 

His part, while the one Spint’s plastic stress 

Sw et ps through the dull dense w orld, comjiclling there 

All new bucccssions to the forms they wear. 

Torturing th’ unwilling dross thit checks its flight 

lo Its own likeness, as each mass may bear. 

And bursung in its beaut) and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into the Heaven’s light 

The splendours of tlie firmament of time 
May be eclipsed but are extinguished not , 

Lake stars to their appointed height they climb, 

And death is a low mist which cannot blot 
The bnghtness it may aeil When lofty thought 
Lifts a young heart aboie its mortal lair, 



Immortailiy 

And love and life contend in it, for wh it 
Shall be its earthly doom, the de id live there 
And move like winds of light on dark and stormy air 

The One remains, the many change and pass , 
Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s shadows fly, 
Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments — Die, 

If thou wouidst be with that which thou dost seek ' 
Follow where all is fled ' — 
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Salute the sacred dead, 

Who went and who return not — Say not so ' 

We rather seem the dead, that stayed behind 
Blow, trumpets, all your exultations blow ' 

For never shall their aurcoled presence lack 
They come transfigured back. 

Secure from change in their high-hearted ways. 
Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 
Of morn on their white shields of Expectation 
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And many more whose names on Earth are dark, 
But whose transmitted effluence cannot die 
So long as fire outlives the parent spark, 

Rose, robed in dazzling immortality 
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WHAT happy bonds together unite you, ye living and 
dead, 

Your fadeless love-bloom, your manifold memories ' 



Hhe Heavenly Kingdom 


IN the hcitcnly kingdom the '•ouls of Uic Saints are 
rejoicing, who follow’d the footsteps of ciiKisr tlieir 
^^^ster and since for lotc of Him they frearly poured 
forth their life-blood, therefore with CHRIST they reign 
for cter ana ever 


XSTdEN blessed Vincent was put to the torture, with 
eager countenance, and strengthened by the presence of 
God, h- cned this it is which I have aiway desired, 
and for which in all ray prayers I have made request 


SERVANT of God, well done, well hast thou fought 
The better fight, who single hast maintamd 
Against rev olted multitudes the Cause 
Of Truth, in word mightier then they in Armes, 

And for the testimonie of Trutli hast bom 
Universal reproach, far worse to bearc 
Then violence for this was all thy care 
To stand approv’d in sight of God, though VSforlds 
Judg’d thee perverse 


Speak’ thy strong words may never pass away 

Love, from its awful throne of pauen' povver 
In the wise heart, from the last gtddy hour 
Of dread endurance, from the slippery, steep, 
And narrow verge of crag-hke agony, spnngs 
And folds over the world its healing vivings 



'The True Light 

Gcntlenc*?"!, Virtuu, Wisdom, md Endurance, 

These are the seals of that most firm assurance 
Which bars the pit mcr Destruction’s strength , 
And if, with infirm hand. Eternity, 

Mother of many acts and hours, should free 

The serpent that would clasp her with his length , 
1 hese are the spells by v. hich to reassume 
An empire o’er the disentangled doom 

To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite. 

To forgite wrongs darker than death or night, 

To defy Power, which seems omnipotent, 

To love, and bear, to hope till Hope creates 
From Its own wreck the thing it contemplates, 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent , 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, groat and joyous, beautiful and free , 

This IS alone Life, loy. Empire, and Victory 


HOLY is the tnic light, and passing wonderful, 
lending radiance to them th it endured in the heat of the 
conflict from cHRisa they inheni a home of unfading 
splendour, wherein they rejoice with gladness evermore 




PREFACE TO THE INDEX 


If the reader r\ill put the book marker between those parses 
of the Index which correspond with the pages of the text where 
he IS reading, he will rcadilj find the information that he wants 

It IS true that very often one cannot fnllj understand a passage 
unless one knows who wrote it, on the other hand it is an idle and 
pernicious habit to ask for information on anj question before bring- 
ing one’s own judgment to bear upon it and this book maj cien 
have a secondary usefulness in providing material for the exercise 
of literary judgment, in those who have any taste for the practice 

It was a part of the original scheme to quote nothing from the 
Bible, for several reasons— chieflj because it is so well known that 
a reader might resent having such familiar quotations offered to 
him, and might pass them over unread, and again because this 
familianly implies deep rooted associations, which would be likely 
to distort the context When the idea of total exclusion was 
relinquished, the objection of familiaritj was met by not alwajs 
using the familiar version Convenient opportunities have been 
taken for representing Wychf and Tyndale, and in some other 
places the compiler has (with the help of his more learned friends') 
attempted to bring the authonsed version nearer to the Hebrew, 
where it seemed that its beauty might thereby be increased 
w ithoiit damage to the sty le or the rhy thm 

There are but twenty pages of French in all this anthology, 
and one fifteenth is so small a proportion that the English reader 
cannot complain that he has been cheated in his bargain French 
IS the foreign language best known in Britain, and the easiest for 
us to read, if not to speak and it is to be wished that our inter- 
national entente and happv alliance in the cause of honour and 
humanity may lead to a nearer and more general acquaintance 
with our neighbours’ beautiful literature Since both their prose 
and their poetry (in its earlier and latest schools) excel in those 
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Preface to the Index 

qualities which our authors most lack, it is ^^cIl to put ourselves 
side by side for companson There is no literature from which 
our writers could learn more, and to cncourarje the study of it is 
a first duty of anj one ^\ho can further it This book gams great 
beauty from the grace and excellence of the French items 

T hose passage* translated b> the compiler arc marked iMth an 
asterisk* in the Index, but his ongirtahty is of different amount 
in the se>cral translations While in all cases he is ^^hoIl) 
responsible for the rendering, he has sometimes merel) corrected 
another’s \crsion to suit his own taste Such obligations arc 
desenbed in the notes to each piece 

As the compiler was guided b> his own moods, it is evident 
that he might be considered as under a perpetual temptation to 
quote from himself He has put in but one of his own onginal 
poems (No 49), and this is ma classic metre, as are a few other 
half onginal Ncrse-translalions bj him his chief moli\e for 
introducing these was the \anet\ of their form U it be thought 
that in the choice of some other pieces he has been influenced by 
personal feeling, his repl> is that he did not wish to put his honest 
likings aside 

As for errors due to inaccurac) or ignorance, he hopes that 
they are not so man) as to lessen the delight of reading, or cause 
him to be suspected of negligence But he knows that they are 
likel) to be so numerous that he is afraid to make more than 
a general acknowledgment of the assistance which many fnends 
ha>e readil) given him, lest they should be invoUed in the dis- 
credit of his blunders The special notice of collaboration given 
in the Index does not make those helpers in anyway responsible 
for his mistakes 


N B Abbreviations, &.c ,in Index — O B E V orO B V = Oxford 
Bk of English Verse — Pa!gra\e=P ’s Golden Treasury, i86r — 
References, &.c , given under first quotation from an author are not 
repeated the first entry can be found by reference to List of 
Authors 



INDEX 


i b ^^3'* I o T fjf Of I r'cr 

daiirrs’ * 

3 KtaT'' lt> a kttrr tf Ap ch, 1S15 

3 '')IA> ^•irrARr ‘Tnp^'J Act IV I’to-pcroioptakinKlo 

I crilmtni! 

4 Hi At r ' Sonj t of I xjicn'Tcc ’ c !j,ra%ti5 >794 
*1 MA’' A4.NOto bro-nTVtrtrj 

6 StlFLiry I ton Utri £ I ^n'ln in Drjfetiom rar Naptfs 

l<ilg 

7 K W Olxo ' 1 1 il Od"' ,fc STiitii Etjer l‘'ff4 

^ Aft'tlll.It Rl 'UAt t> Crnr tn t{^ flits hau*tTcur { rom 
'Ia"* llliirrtiralui'n ,i‘‘73-i tfc pvc^alitcr »er»ionof (hK 
pccm in ' Sv"ton cn 1 nfcr wVierrr ! t'vl.c the (ona of 
tl e fcftnm at er<I o' qjotation 

») GtrcRD UOJU. ‘'/FiigaMlfalt Tor ennf: mild 
Printed m ' Poe a ard Poc'r) of the Cen'nr) , \'o! vni 

10 H \V Dlto • Ij I •l'•n7a o' Odt to ypi m Ciin^tS 

Coinpan) ’ Smith fjdcr I 'fit 

11 SlIFLLtv In £tin3l 3 Vn) f. feminine but masculine in 

stanza 

13 ]on f rd of ch in Pme^t Renan < tmnclatinn l$tf^ 

14 SlittFSrrARt *3 Uenr) VI \cl II 'e t The battle of 

Wnhef eld 1460 

It CtFtMF ‘french Rcrohitmn 1 pp I3 and I4 In line 
10 of ertract the text from which thi'. na*- copied has and 
darrllt/if’, and in line 41 If con r n n frisiod Also in lire 
I4 J have (.iven a capital initial to dull 
l~ Tcci Almost enlircl> from Auth and Rei \ era 

I am rcspouMbtc for the difference'' 

>6 PuTo 'Phacdo*,6l> * In mjrcndcianpv of Plato Iliaie aimed 
at plcasin;r mjsclf I used Jovvetl'a version wherever it 
suited me, and soucht erpert assistance when I was in 
uncertainty 
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17 Kabir The Wca\cr M%’stic of Northern India Trom 'One 
hundred poems of Kabtr translated b) Rabindranath 
Tagore, assisted bj r\elvn Underhill, &c ’ Macmillan 
1914 Bk I 57 1 thank Messrs Macmillan for 

pemission to use this book, \ xth liberty to make the slight 
changes \ Inch for sake of diction or rhjthm I wshed to 
introduce No change wzs made without reference to the 
onginal of \\hich there ^\as fortunate!) a copy in pn\ate 
hands in Oxford the text not being accessible in the 
Brih h Museum O'- Bodleian ! ibranes [See 19] 

Anonjnoiia S’ yrhr Baptist from ‘ XAPITI 251 * Bowes 
A. Bowes Cambridge 1912 

19 1 SHIR One of th** \ andenng Saints of Persia In all m} 
One’^’al quotations I owe c\cr) hing to mj fnend Hasan 
^hahid Suhravardx for patting hts taste and wide learning 
at my disposal ITc choice of this and of some other 
I lecc' IS due to him and I ^o^lcd on his admirable 
1 nghsh trarskati0'*5 unJtr his guidance basing m)sc!f no 
knowledge of an) Ontrtal language 

0 Crfcory "H»* Grfat Bishop o*" Rome ^90 Oo^ Trom 

D a’ogus beati Gregoni Papac ejusque diaconi Petn*, 
I ib 1 ad init I'art!) from an old translation, *6oS * 

1 Mil‘^ 0 Th^ opening line's of ‘ Sanson Agonistes’ Milton 

•vas hi**" elf blind wh'^n he wro^c this 
^^ORnswoPTH /wrrar/Vj ir earl^ sprttjp ^ 79 ^ 

5 Ciutor Trorn ‘ ! rarkeV \ n s 1 ale I 17S Tie 

Gi drn is in Pcnnarch near Quirnpcr 
SuFi-li-s hro" Tf r Prcc^Irct oti ihi It was nn the 
<ra ''ore rca to this fo-cst tha^ Shcl’e) s bod) was cas* 
up an I burr^'d 

Krs*s O'lr/oAiU mn 

2f, ^ Tnf IjiW tsir c/ Irt t frrr, from 

rti. '■r Ln«f! iSg I rmr prcial ths'iV'i to irj fnend 
If icAl^ fo' h ^ lyrrpatfj in thii bool , nnd for ano-nirr 
r*’* to c •»“ h l>eat.*iful |vy*r*s so fre^l) 

3- Mo CMOS of S^racuec Tfird oen‘i.n c c, Iran-Vcd 
S>-’c} 

3'' t’LATo H tbf C-rel. ArtboM-^ M'cl.ai’ p 19c * 

-9 M^eci s AlRrn e I» p Kt Joit/j n 3* 

o M’bird.’ 79 p* [SeeiC] 
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31 Milton The opening lines of ‘Comus’ 1634 The Atten 

dani Spirit prologises 

32 Aogostine The ecstasy of SS Augustine and hfonnica 

from A’s ‘Confessions , ix 10 This eloquent passage 
owes its main thought and form to Plato [See No 35], the 
rhetorical force of Diotima’s question is heightened with 
great art Another beaut), the hush, is tal en from 
Plotinus, Cnn via In the Latin the sentences that 
follow the word wisdom iSapientia) contain sis feminine 
pronouns or adjectiies, although Sapientia is not personi- 
fied The absence of mere grammatical gender in English 
IS the reason for my inserting the words Of that hcaienly 
IVisdom, which are not in the Latin My translations from 
the Confessions are deeply indebted to the dignit) of 
Pusey’s version * 

33 Keats From the poem (Faffing in Scotland, written in 

the Highlands after a visit to the Burns Countr) JuU, 

iSlS 

34 Shellev From ‘ Prometheus’, 11 2 1 he second part, the 

scene with the Fauns, was apparently an afterthought, 
and a cancelled stage direction shows that the Fauns were 
imagined as young females See ‘An Exam of the Shellct 
MSS in the Bodleian Library C D Locock 1903 
This may cxpKin the slight surprise which their entry 
occasions 

35 Milton From ‘Com us 1 205, seqq 

36 Shelley Tram ihc Hymn to Intellectual Beauty 

37 Plato ‘Symposium’, an This is the end of Diotimas 

speech as related by Socrates The Greek of the words 
a sBondrous thtnc, beautiful vnth absolute Beauty, is n 
bavyaorie Till (pvaiy >tnX6i,i c a marvellous thing in its 
nature (or essence') beautiful jowett mistranslates * 

38 Tagore [See 17 ] From his ‘Gitanyali (.Song Offerings) ’ 

Macmillan J913 No 67 These are his own prose 
translations into English of hts onginal Bengali poems 
I have to thank him and his English publisher for allowing 
me to quote from this book, and in the particular instance 
of this vety beautiful poem, for the author’s fnendhness in 
permitting me to shift a few words for the sake of what 
I considered mote effective thythm or grammar 

39 Aristotle Met A 10 Thm, the one original foundation 

of the Christian doctrine on the subyect, is of extreme in 
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terest There is no doubt about the meaning, but translation 
IS difHcutt and the text is corrupt m two phccs these are 
marked bv daggers t, between which I give probabl> true 
paraphrases of what A said or wrote 1 he words in italics 
olTcr the logical equivalent of a part of the argument, the 
detail of which is to us obscurclj remote and logical!) 
negligible I have attempted to give as readable an 
English version as possible Dante, who got at Anstotic 
through the Latin and Thos Aquinas, thus versifies the 
doctrine 

Ed 10 nspondo Credo in uno Dio 

Solo cd elerno, che tutlo cicl muove, 

Non moto, con amore c con disio 
Par XXIV t 44 («n?/ea= movie), and see Cant xxvi Icon 
suited W D Ross’s valuable translation, Oxford, I9oS,but 
worked on a MS rendering hj friend Mr Thos Case, 
President of C C C , who has supervised my translation * 

40 pL^TO ‘PhaedobqO [See 16 j The bracketed words arc 
added to case a modern reader’s ob}cclion5 to Socrates 
iron), which niscs difiicuUies However it be understood, 
one should remember that a Greek could well imagine the 
bod> to frame wishes opposed to the rational resolutions 
of the soul Aristotle accuses Anaxagoras of confounding 
vovi with 'pvx^ * 

4t from ’The Proverbs of Solomon’ cb vm Date altogether 
uncertain This from Autb and Rev Versions but 1 am 
responsible for ver 28 

43 S John Opening of Gospel ‘In the beginning was the 
Word ’ In the onginal Greek this name for the second 
Person of the Innily is locos, a masculine word, which, 
hkc our old English word Discourse had two significations, 
namely Reason and Speech It is thus found in Anstotle, 
and passed from him to the Stoics and thence to Phtio 
and its adoption by theologians was no doubt encouraged 
by Its double signification, which allowed it to cover much 
ground, for, indicating both Mind and the expression of 
Mind it served to convey the idea of Mind expressing God 
in the world, and acting thus as a Mediator between God 
and man A contemporary nval term was SOFIA, that is 
Wisdomt a feminine noun, which is seen in the preceding 
quotation [and see Augustine in 32] This theological 
Logos came to be represented in Latin sometimes by 
SermOi but eventually by Verbttm a neuter noun, vvhicb 
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o«r tian'Ulnrt icrtlr '■i! Iitctalij I>> tiu voi d fn llic 
Vult^'e tJ r pT’ij r n twr'muct' li) a rn !cr pronoun, and 
T jrrla'n fo'tf)V.rt! Inn'iattr,; 'a Ittivnci-*^ arte nmidiyil 
The I rrder o' /rre no ’ ha\< ami ita adophnn In 
the Ila’ an Tin \m>( i fom rum 

i rarala'ioa o( /co tier) imiu <ili’o it is ajiparnrt lint 
ihfro IS an ad*'rlJ{.c m It n cuthisli x Tin Morii, Iv-caum 
that term I a' i o a,ij>! , 'hV trranipj; and caiino' thereforo 
lx- rms'ahenfi adclin ina tlrdi ai*santa,m nf nislrans 
»atiii(, l)» I tin* ir sti^pc ’ir^ inrar np it mas 

cat! n m suruV •■‘ardinf Ut ‘ t dor- snj i_e<‘ tin rnair 

undnrljinp’ niririif 'rd rls a pVm man rn thn nphl 
tfach c' uiria, \ lith n r cntia' to thn context in 'his 
Wilt It ifmuM' a sell from the (umlar rntal Ittilh of 
the ihiSito^jical tca-s, ard hat tri ih i r I tl n f rc-'lrst sail c 
ronmtm llioii, 'i* 

Ihcoh.jan s rfhrd th f-rtarl oi i { luiin’'n sju rrh in the 
crraliTC Ilat o' Oercu' to co tm/ 1 /otr » throi i;l Writim 
ssitli the crea'ina of the «<ilil Ami thr is helped hv 
S Jilin’s Gosjel bfpirrm, ss Ih the same word as 

(lene-is 

43 Ksiiit (It, I tot t'see i; 

44 f’lMji fxxxis Ore of the tiler psalm M> text is an 

attempt to luinc oi r nni nil cert I’rajcrhool version 
Ttnm Coserd lie’s llih'e of is,s, rearer to tie oriRinal, 
where lilt seemed ilesirab t Ver U, /’ee ^Itrrirtrs n/ 
tnv /irnrf in the Melitcss i' ms ^ d' nr, ' reparded hj the 
Hebrews as t! I prin„ of fcclnv' ’ \If river’s plossars ' If 
so, then (he f rph h ciiiiis rlent r tl i An r' and since the 
heart Imat is the htsl palpihle sipn of sertehratr life, this 
makes a Ireiuty where our rhiirch version somcwhit 
tita-ds it 

4 Slimia Irrm Unti/ /'/n»r I his poem is diffieiilt ind 
oh'cirre flrieflt, the ‘di«j ravine of the Arve' is com 
pared with the mind of man, wherclhrouph, as a river, the 
I’ovver or the Universe of thinps flows *I he human mind rs 
' full of tlinl iinrestiiK sound ami the smal'ir streams that 
’ well the torrent ate hi ened to the spontaneous fhoiiphts of 
the mind Later (Venir „o> that drrams'< it is ijiicstioncd 
whether there he not something prcal and exterior to the 
human miml, a' M fllane is to the Arve ravine (ep Prom 
11 a), and M Blanc is used to typify that Power With 
this I xplanation my selection pives all that 1 need, and 
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ma^ perhaps be more easil} intelligible than the whole 
poem But for suck faith seems to mean If only 

for I ha\e repunctuated Ghosts of all things that are 

46 From same book as 18 No xxi 

47 Jellaludin The greatest Sufi poet of Islam Bom at 

Balkh 1207 He wrote in Persian [See 19 1 

48 Plotinus Enn IV 4, § 7 * 

49 R B fohanTi^s Milton Serex From Oxford edition of 

Poems, p 44^ Thu shows the Latin scazcn in English 
\erse 

50 Rivarol Died aet 44 at Berlin iSoi M> quotations 

from Ruarol arc taken from Sainte Beuve^s Memoir 
* Lundis*, V 

51 Plato * Laws, 888 This was a fa%ounte passage with m> 

old fnend Robt \Vm Raper, V P of Tnn Coll , Oxford 
who died while the book was making I took it at his 
suggestion * 

c- Tolstoi From War and Peace % Vol 11, ch xii All the 
Russian pieces in this book were Englished b> me from 
literal translations made for me b\ m\ fnend Mr Ne>ill 
Forbes * 

a3 Gerard Hopkins The first stanza of The 'orrech of the 
Deutschlai d 187^5 Unpublished 
?4 Augustine Confessions, \ 6* 
jELLALUDiN [See 47 ] 

36 Geo Herbert Lo^e The last poem m ‘The Temple* 

3? Kabip II 120 [See 173 

38 Geo Herbert From Claims No 34 

39 Jellaludin [See 47 ] 

60 Geo Herbert From Easier No 12 

61 Shellea From Pnnee Athanase Frag 3 
6 Epictetus ‘ Discour^ , 1 nm Ed Long 

63 Geo Herbert From the second part of Christmas 

No 36 ^ 

64 Augustine Conf 1 i mit * 

^>3 P^lm vin An earlj psalm In \er 3 the familiar mistrans- 
lation of Elohirr bj Angels increases the difficulty of satis- 
fying the reader 
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66 Kvbik nk II 103 17} 

67 Kt AT* TJ e njt'rir^ iinr*' of ‘ I mlyt! on 

6 "^ SuEllti * rrofctknu , til 3 Iho (.reit 1 nu!y of tliii jiai- 
*0 > 1 fi('*n fiom t o in\oKo<l pnm'n-’r, which ilcc|irn^ its 
ohscuntits I hasc mJc nij o> n purctuation anil ailifu! 
roTic ca, tih lor iho o 1, maf tent ami correction in 
Ih s tmprrs ion rt no r afti-r I rrata at cm! of Inilca — Nq*c 
llia* in itj thr It til 1 (hro 7; i r mcars rs/ cit no‘ hif n 
*’9 PtOTI tus I nn VI 9 5 ^ 11 is 1 a paraphrase * 

70 Si IS 02A Tth Schol atl hn 

7 * Kr\T I fom I r ter "^pt aa ami Oc* iSih 

7 ? Dixos ' I yric'l I’cyms Oanirl lEXj 7 o /uiicj Om" 

tania omi *r<I 

71 SllfUfa ' Ptriairlliei s t i 

71 Siii-tLrV Wttchef Ith , aaais 
7 t SiiAKi 'TrAiu Sonpm'llcn \l!l 111 1 
“0 Minos Unr 6^ 

77 sXlltltv llrst stanra" of t nfinithn! poem cafted Uinic 
yh Mu TO I V/!Ufi'rc<,\ t1<i 

79 Miitos S’aaaas sin tv ami an from /{tmii pii the 
Mcrnxnj^ rf 6/int* a Ao'i-i/> 

ho SiUhiSII'XKl I h< opentnt. liricsof 1 ntlflh \l[,Iil Se itn 
IS Pope's happ) conjecture for sauiid 
8i Slutiia I rom /./■/'jcAi'fx’r'i kne jjo 
8a Sir Pii SinsFa 'Apolopj for Poctr) isOs Sjtlhm, 
Toodcrniieii 

81 WoRpsssoKTil 1 rom ptrf to anil ciht of ‘ I )ric.al HaUaiK' 

84 Ustov ' Adsancement of lAiarninf ’ l6os If 1, i 

‘spellmpf moilcrtiireil the omi sion of the conjunction 
that I Iiavc iiisertnl was prolialilj intcnilcil to couple 
n n/'ntiiiimtU with inprnltli I he I-atm is 'Ann ‘■olimi 
ad dclectalionriii sid rtiani ad animi mapnitudinem cl ad 
inoica crtlifcral ’ Bill for thi" sense w< require the con 
junrtion 

81 11 M Douit s) I rom Core 'Poems’ igit 

86 *?Hri!i-Y ‘ A Defence of Poclrv s'rillcn at Pi'a 1821 

1 Orman’s edition '88a 
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87 John Masefield From end of *The exerlasting’ Merc^ ’ 

1912 

88 Wordsworth The octett of a sonnet 

89 Shflley 'Prometheus*,! 7^^ 

90 Dixon Vvom The Spirit of the Sphere Hist Odes 

91 Sharespeare Sonnet Will 

92 Shakespeare Sonnet LV Line 13 That^rchen (Bctch 

!n?) 

93 Shellev TtoxnOdeto I berty St In last lines see 

how Shelley has taken Wordswor*h*s sug’g’cstion in No 95 

94 WoRDS\ ORTH * Ecclesiastical Sonnets *, MI 45 Inside of 

Kin^''s College chapel, Catrbndge 
9^ WORDSW ORTH From Elegiac Stareas suggested by a pic 
ture of Pcele Castle, i8o-* [See Nos 93 and X06 

96 Keats From Ode on a Grectar urn 

97 Ke\ts On first lookii g into Chapman''s Homer 

98 Lucias From 'Herodotus sue Action*, tr b> Perrand 

Spence, 1694 

99 Henri Pr^d^ricAmiel Pragmentsd'un Journal Intime* 

1SS4 Vol I, p 86 
TOO Ke^ts Letters Nov 2a, 1817 

lot Unknown True Thomas My text mamlv follows Sip 
W alter Scott ' Minstrelsy of the Scottish border * 1802 
Vol 11, p 244. Any slight differences arc due to collation 
with other onginal sources 

102 Shakespeare Song ‘The Tempest’, i 2 

lo-> W B \ fats The man •^ho dreamed of Fairyland 
[See No 26 ] 

104 Shxkespeare Song ‘The Tempest’, x I 

103 Shelled Witch of Atlas St Iv Strangely dcscnptwe 

of the aeroplane in war 

loG Shelley Same St hx Shelley again works up the ‘trem- 
bling image* of No 95 

107 Spenser From the Pm/Zio/awion A spousall'^erse 

The spelling is a little mitigated from R Morns s text in 
Globe edition 

108 Shakespeare ‘Merch of Venice’, -v i 

109 S T Coleridge From bis ‘Piccolomini*,ii 4 Thclatter 

part of this passage is a poetic expansion of Schiller’s on 
ginal lines 1 have put the comma after forest in line 16 
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no G DarlcV Trom 'Nepenthe’ I 9S Pnvately pnnted 
183!^ An alleg^onca! poem containing fine poetry It 
has been repnnted three times in this century 
III W B Yeats The sad Shepherd [See No 26] Two 
misprints corrected 

U! Unknown The seife of Usher’s 'well [See lot ] This is 
at vol 11, p 11 1, of the ‘ Minstrelsy ’ 

113 Unknown Helen of Kir connell Same as last Vol 1, 

P 72 

114 S r Coleridge The Loner’s resolution, W ii^seq 

115 A Rimbaud La Rivtire dc Cassis From ‘ Lcs Illumi- 

nations ’ 

116 Shelley From The Woodman and the Nightingale 

I-ast section of the poem from the Oxford edition 

117 Same as No 18 The morning Moon 

118 Lamb 'Llia’ 1823,9 The fantastic forms are his 

remembrances of the old Benchers of the Temple re 
duang restoring, bringing back 

1 19 Milton From Arcades 

130 S T Coleridge Kubla Khan 

>21 Emily Bronte This poem is No i v; m ‘ Bronte poems ’ 
Smith Elder 1915 t quote 1st and 4th stanras of 
five 

132 Shflley The Question 

123 \V B Yeats From ‘The Winds among the Reeds’ 
Flkin Mathews l8gg 
134 Shelley From ‘ Prometheus’, 1 191 

133 Same as 18 L’Aprts midi d’ui Faune Romantic imagi 

nation is more far reaching than natural beauty, but 
spiritual imagination is limitless 

126 G Uariey 'Nepenthe’ 1 147 Punctuation not copied 
See No 1 10 The Phoenix personifies the Forth life of 
sun joys, 1 e the joys of sense She is sprung of the Sun 
and IS killed by the Sun It is of the essence of sun joys 
to be, in their sphere, as eternal as their cause , and Iheir 
personification is without ambition to transcend them 
The Phcenix is melancholy as well as glad the sun jojs 
would not be melancholy if they did not perish in the 
using but they are ever created anew Their inherent 
melancholy would awaken ambition in the spirit of man 
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Inthrh ^ uf Ht' d 

ar 1 ut*< fctr ‘at^aLmr;, nfv mU al rcW*^* 

Tli-i w rf 0’»rlr>'-* r*’'‘ani"r a** J undcr*t>rd hn 
127 Kf\T'' \-trjm S ftp ari rcf*r\ ISI7 Kr-iH ItU-j 

t) r jLti,r) Pcv^ttA, m tt' c'j v"iv 

bfr Ki'n b / -i VI on i\ * mrabd ti» I m 1} lnf<* W'*arjn^ 
tfr>^»rv Me ff r r-^ thV i* r’j hir- to a c 

ac u n He narrA r m in wh ‘hi ir*?n »on 
13 ® K* \Ts I rom ti c K* ct^ h<^'» i‘'t 9 

129 A' HU \f! t p lo'' /I I 

X o Milto V 1 II (* 

l»I D\r!M Tror? SrpcrOie ! ^it 
133 Pl^TO Pnaedra 4O * 

13^ V’Ol^r»s^^OI?TIl Fn 1 1 ihe O !<• /-rt /» f»r r'/r'f"'''* 
tt} ft - M*r *le s tat!^ C Th^* c''d 
IS quoted Nn. O 

1^4 r>tiu BFOSir. This jKyrr ibu^ p^fn in * The CoTT'pW 
P<ynv of I nu) IJ on*r , Uodd^r nnd ^‘Oj J ‘on Iqlo 
p 9 v.htrc I* IS printed \ti‘h ^\ronr purctuVion ard 
without 1 d5vn< on b^iwrcn the n par s In the * Bme r 
Poems [ e« I3i] the ecomi jiirt tn jui«.cd no* tn )>e 1 on;j 
to the first I failed *n m> crquiH-s for rMcrnal cvi 
elenre but '’m tmxM'hnt todi ord *0 iK-aiitifid a sequel 
for as I had read U the <ecr»rd haU poclicalU i pphes 
the stimulus needed ‘o arou e the child s diMnsMon and 
show’s the rear ion nn hr's.fjf vhen its fud rieannj: 
dawns on her con<ciou^ne s 

1^5 WoKDSSSOKTit iNoj PilpTa%c print 15 or for 

oVr 

136 Cit ho TAt H Frorn PoTtes I rarfais 

Pans i®fn \o\ I p Ci^i 

*37 WoRDswopTH Vtom f XT fs ccfip''*r(^ o r si^:i fx^o t 
7 *Hi/rrri &.c 179S 

nS Thorfau From Walden, or I ife in the Woods >^=*1 
139 Shvkfspfakf I rom Sonnet \\1 

MO VtAmstiR &OLO\r\, d i9oo(’J Guen me b> Mr Ncvill 
I orbes * \ 

Ml SiiARESPEARF Sonncl \\\1 

143 Shakespeare. Sonnet CVI 
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169 R L Stenenson ' PuKis cl unbra 

170 Ecclesiastes, ch m The las’- phrase W'ycbf s 

171 Bl\ke From in ‘ Ideas of Good and E>il 

17* P\sc\L Lr*fn d I*" Pmer Oct 17, 1651 

V ol I p I*' 

17^ M\rcls Adrelius, i\ 15 [See 29 ]• 

174 Amiel n loS and 221 
K\bir 111 4S [See 17] 

17^ Shelley Ep p^chidiojipi -lOS 

* 7 “ Ke\ts Sonnet 1S17 The 6r<t hnc is MiUon*s. 

17'' RiMBYiD Pr* n cr Dutc*f From * I es Illuminations * 


179 Pe.yke * Songs of Innocence 
iSo Th Dekker j-,7j;-i 641 OBEY 
iSt Myrcus Alrelius, \ii 34 
K\niR 1 [Sec 17 ] 

iS^ Blyke F/je S'cAci’Moi Songs of Experience * 
t ^4 Milton LAUrtrro 1 41 


iS*^ Meredith From ^Ir^rmpus 

r^6 De B\tF Lo=. Passetems de Jan Antome dc Bait * Pans 
\ edit 157:5 '\hcre text has/rtceni in I 
187^ R B il al’’tt i; / ov t Ouantilne elegiacs on a Chinese 
Y theme From * Poems ^ p ^6 
'SS tJh Nyshe 1=567-1601 

Sre\KESPEARE Song from * Cy mbclinc * 

' 9 ^ ClMRLEs D’Orlews From Sainlc-BcuYc’s Book [See 

1Y6] 

*01 Shyhespeyre Song in * As you hke it * Thomas Morlej 
set Ihis admirabU in hi^ ‘First book of Ajres * 1600, 
andl his YC’-^ion has slight xanants m the words reading 
^ and J r\ dst a dtnr t: aif p also/bc/s 

tOT / c'lh o ^ ^ 


If)’ Yeats It Tron the 'Tauchmti coll of 

Bnti«h Authors % p i-o with mx punctuation substituted 
for pnnter s 


Charles D Orleans This from same book as 1^6 
>04 This liBbVe’s lines To iircrjirjf in ‘ Poelicnl Shc*chcs ’ done 
intoquanWncA!Gncsfo-thechorusm*Deme‘er’h\ R B 

19. Cn^LCEit The openinsr lines of the Prologue to The 
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Canterbury Tales* I should read the first line as one 
that lacks its initial unaccented syllablej rather than admit 
the hybrid word Aprillt 
igfi Shakespeare Song in ‘Twelfth Night ’ 

197 Shakespeare Song in ‘ As you like it’ 

198 Shakespeare Song in ‘A s you like it’ 

igg Shakespeare (’) From ' The Passionate Pilgrim ’ 1599 

200 Wordsworth Last stanza of TAe Small Celandine 

1804 

201 Keats The human Seasons 

202 Wordsworth The end of the Ode on Inhmalions, S-c 

[See 133] 

203 Tennyson From the earlier poems 

204 Chaucer From ‘Troilus and Criseyde’, V 18355099 

205 Herrick To Meadovis O B E V 
•>06 Blake From ‘Poetical Sketches' 

"07 Klats From a letter May 1818 

20$ Shakespeare Song in ‘Merchant of Venice’ 


BOOK III 

209 Keats Sleep and Poetry A good example of Keats 

objective style ‘ These images are of life considered first 
as a mere atomic movement in a general flux, then as a 
dream on the brink of destruction, then as a budding hope, 
then as an intellectual distraction, then as an ecstatic 
glimpse of beauty, and lastlj as an instinctive pleasure ' 

210 Ronsard 1560 XVII in ‘ Pieces rctranchees ’ Blanche 

mam 1, 397 

211 Dixon Song ‘Hist Odes’ 1864 

212 Shakespeare Sonnet XII 

213 Tennyson Song ‘ Poems, chiefly lyrical ’ 1830 The 

first stanza of two 

214. Shelley Oeymandtas 1817 

215 From the Chinese The Rum Greek elegiac metre in 

‘ Stone’s Prosody ’ R B Poems, p 446 

216 Gray Ream Elegy ‘anttenm a country Churehyard The 

scheme of this book, favouring the omission of ^me 
stanzas from Gray’s famous ode. aUows me without 
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ofTcrcc to restore, next Uforr the ! pitaph, the bciiilifut 
stanii which he \iU«natcl> rejected as too pircnthettcal 
Theomilledslan2'vs(to,n,i^ 20,3s 2 ->)haNc t^tronU> 
marVed chancier and tend to overload the poem with the 
particular quahl\ that cniics have mishhcd in it Note 
If chance sovte kirdred s^xr t si cll enquire ts not of 
the best I njjhsb and I ars;e rerj his hount\ is a conceit, 
which though a larpc oa is o^ qiirvlionable pfoprict}- in 
the I pitaph 

317 HrRtDiA I i/rnif in * I es 1 rophecs is a species of 
hawk arc the Innt; pointed shoes, which by the 

length of their beak * denoted rank 

21S SlHRLlV lf )£9 

319 Masemfld in * Philip the kinj^ ’ 19I4 

•’O Koss\tto ‘ Sonnet*- pour H^Wnc * Bk 3 \Ut Blanche 
main,! ^40 The text vanes 1 his is from M es Potlc 
rnn9ais* vol ii 

'' 1 Dixon The opening of C?rfe o« T eirM ‘Hit 
Odes p loS 

332 StiAKFSPFMih Sonnct 1 WI 

333 SHAKt-SiFSRi Sottf^ I rom * rempcsl ^ 

224 G Pri 1 1 Died 1*^97 Prom t Farc^eU /n Arnr 
OBLV 102 

3-t StiMFsrrAKi Sonnet I Will 

2 Tmilv Bronti Alp 3S0 of Shotier*s Fd 

327 rrAN^Ols Villon Ballade drs dames dti (emps jadts 

In the ' Grand Testament ’ land, p 4 

328 Shakfsfeare (^) In* Hamlet’ 

339 Dixon ‘S'nn^ From ‘Lyrical Poems’ Daniel 1887 

3^0 Niciss, a fnend of Theoentus Mackail’s translation 
Greek 1 pijjrams*, p 149 

331 Shelic^ Death From Poems wntten in iSl 7 

333 R L Stevenson ‘Songs of Travel’, \lm To S R 
Crockett on rcceixinr; a dedication The last two 
stanzas of three Wntten at Vaihma 

333 Leats From 'Hyperion ,11 30 

334 Shakfspfaef From'KJohn’ The widow Constance, in 

alhancewith Philip of France, was claiming the throne of 
Cnglandforhcr son Arthur through hisfatherGcoffrcy, who 
was K John’s elder brother Fhc first section given is 
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from Act HI sc i, when she hears that Philip has bar- 
gained aw ay his support of Arthur’s claim for a marriage 
alliance with John The second section is from Scene 4 
after Arthur had been taken prisoner by K John who 
had already gi\en orders for his murder 
23 a CotERIDGE rrom The blossoming of the solitary date tree 
A lament St IV ' Sibj lime Leaves ’ 

! 3 f> Geo Borrow 'Laiengro’ Ch xxi 
337 COLFRiDGE From The Pang more sharp than all An 
Allegory St IV ‘ Sib) lime Leaves' 

235 Shelley Song in ‘ Charles I ’ 

239 ^Shelley Sonnet 1820 Ini 8 I ha\c printedwoiiWsf 

for -mould 

240 Shakespeare Sonnet LX 

241 Coleridge Constancy to an ideal object ‘Sib)Uine 

Leaves ’ This is the beginning and end 

242 Shelley From Hellas S78 

243 From the French Kevenants * Poems in classical prosod) ’ 

R B , p 446 

244 Milton On hts deceased -wife 

245 EmiL) Bronte Shorter s Ed , p 161 

246 Shelley Staneas Apnl, 1814 

247 D M Dolben 4 l 5 (mg' from ‘ Poems ’ Frowde lyn 

248 Shelley A Lament 

249 Amiel, 11 240 Second section from Pascal 
230 Shflley 1821 5o)ig, omitting twio stanzas 
2al Keats From the Ode to Melanchoh 

2^2 Wordsworth The solitary reaper Omits last stanza 
2 3 Keats From the Ode to a Nightingale 
2^4 Barley From 'Nepenthe* I 820 TheStr)mon 
2 a 5 Fr Jammes ‘ Claineres dans le ciel ,1902-6 p 127 

236 DeTabley rrom The churchvard on the sand ^ ‘Poems 

Dram &. Lyrical’ Lane, 1893, p 82 
2 a 7 SheliEy Tcom To Misery A fragment 1818 
aS Pascal From his Prayer in the ‘ Pens6es ’ 

2 a 9 Blake ‘Songs of Innocence’ In and stanza rnwci Me 
feet The inflection of the 3rd person plural in j is perhaps 
due to familiarity with Shakespeare in whose grammar it 
was ‘ extremely common but has been changed in late 
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cdltIOTl^ See Dr Abbott’s Shabesp Grvmmar § 333 i 
Nvho considers that it na} have come from the Earlj 
English 3rd plur m s 

260 Geo HfpberT Tron 5 i//cr The second stanza 

of t\\0 

261 Milton From *Samsor Agonistcs’ b»2 Original 

spelling and purctuation not kept 
'’6; Bacon Ilssa> V Spelling modernised 
26^ Keats Tlie opening of * 11 % penon ’ 

-.64 RlpertBrookK //A trarr From Poems, 19TX 
6 Klats From the od'‘ to Sorrow in ‘ Lndvmion* 

266 Geo Borro% From * Lavengro*, eh xviu 
67 Rimb \ud From Bonhe tr in * Lcs Illuminations’ 

26S AmiEw, n 144 

2O9 Gerard Hoi KINS Tne Cnndle Jt doors 

270 Dixon Vrrr^,m'Hist Odes* 

271 W ^\ EWING From ‘Poems’ Flkin Mathews. ^ 9 *^ 

272 Dostopvsk\ From Father Zossima’s discourse in ‘The 

Brothers Karamarof* 

273 Milton P U m 41*? 

*74 Coleridge From ‘Lav Sermons’ The Statesman'^s 
\fanua^ App C. The colloquial use of adjectives 
among abs*ract expressions makc:> a strange st>Ie. In 
3rd line of nd pageof quotation, perfect indifference of 
mearSf the grammar is that corrpleie indifference is 
imagined as a quabtv of the meansj just as intermu able 
ness IS a quality of the object 

'’ 7 a Blai- E- Tie m ‘ Songs of Fxpenence’ The text 

has ^\en trouble- Dare as pretente tense is wrong, but 
common in talk The poem probabK owes an unsuspected 
deb*^ to Crashaw (see 28.,'' 

276 Milton P L n 688 Death is addressing Satan 
“77 DARLFi From Nepenthe’ II 2^6 
27S St Paul From ‘ Romans’, vu 

279 J Masefield From ‘The Everlasting Mercy ’ 

280 Amiel, 1 T31 

2Sr Dixon /fymn in ‘Po*^lhumous Poems* 

282 Tagore From ‘ Gitanjab 92 
2S3 Shakespeare Sonnet CX\I\ 
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304 Spinoza The first sentence is the opening of 4th part of 

the Ethics De Sersitiite humana the rest from Eth 
V 41 * 

305 Plato ‘limaeus’, go * 

306 H WoOTTON Died 1639 The Character of a Happy Lfe 

(From OBEY) 

307 Shakespeare ‘ Hamlet in 2 

go8 Wordsworth From Ode to Duty 1803 Lines 25-8 and 
37-40 

309 Pascal, From the ‘ Pensees ’ 

310 Descartes ‘ Discours de la Methode ’ A complete 

section 

311 Homer Odyss 2 123 Tr from R B ’s ' Ulj sses , Act IV * 

312 and 313 Pascai From the ‘ Pens 3 es ’ 

314 Amiel, 11 18 

315 Blake ‘ Eternity , from the hossettt MS 

316 Pascal Pens 4 es ’ 

317 Miltov P L vii 24 

318 Spinoza Eth v 4’ 

319 Montaigne Essais, 11 12 

320 Amiel, 11 23 

321 Milton P L 11 557 

322 Edwyn Bev\n Stoics and Sceptics ’ Oxf 1913 P 3 ^ 

323 324 32j Rivarol See No 50 

326 Stevenson From Pulvis et Uvtbra 

327 BtcoN ‘Adv of Learning’, I v ii Modem spelling 

328 Yeats Into the Trmhght Tauchnitz P 114 

329 Selma LagerlOf Gosta Berhng’s Saga Translation by 

M B 

330 Amiel 11 107 

331 Coleridge Human tafe^ or the denial of Immor- 

tality ‘Sibylline Leaves* I cannot tell whether the 
sibilants in line 4 were intended 

332 Coleridge From ‘The Anc Manner’ 

333 Bacon From Essay II 

334 Spinoza Eth iv 67 A freeman is one w ho lives accord 

mg to the dictates of reason alone * 
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^59 *^H^KfsirArir SV no i blr it *, n 7 

i6o Blakv I rom U xlttar*^ I,otuip 1 ? t ^*30 

361 SiiAKi^iTNi^ *W I^ar*, iti ^ 

363 WoKDswok'^H rvrstluttrt and Indr/-^ '^frerp tSoJ 
iK-ltcr known is The l^e hr'i*J erer *^onc line*’ oniitted 

363 Ki STs ^fer Mert'Urs In *ilrt*irto Finn) Ke‘*t^, 

364 hel'ibmrenr 

R!\in\ui> Itinnepri^/t du mn*in M Hcrrichon quolinjj^ 
thi \HH m in liK rncr*oir puncti '•tod it tliroaphou* But 
Rimbmd % ii cxjtcnmonlin^ on free verse, ind 1 think, 
Wished to show Ihit such verse should be indeperdcnl rf 
krnmTT ilicil s*ops Hus can onlv be exhibited b) tl cir 
omisNun In line 1 1 / ' (for O) is from Bcrnchon s 

text 

366 Wordsworth at tie Inist cf Brcxtt’hanx Crs'/e 

I nd of 1^ 1^07 

367 AMTH,n 74 

;j6S CoLhriDt r From ‘The \icicnl Manner’ 

^69 G M IIoiKiNS T) e hax tKon r } e\ rt At a /gracious 
(tns^^'r I he author wns a Jesuit pne^*, and hntner in 
line 3 IS the spiritual title 
70 Asdri CniMFR * I nerments cl’Idvllts*, 3 

371 Dolbcs r/ie 5 Ari/c 

373 Jas Namor. a Quaktr Siint This is ‘ Ifis Iasi tcsli 
monv said to be delivered bv him about two hour^ li^forc 
his Dcpirlurc F rom A Collection of Sundrv Bonks, 
I'pi«tl<is and Papers A.c I ondon, 1716 It seems to 
relj on oral tradition I hive followed the text in the 
Book except that that has and fakes its kiftt^om and 
obtained this rrjMrr-cc/xeij 

373 Dot DEN lie -siould ha..e hts lady stni; Poems No 4J 

374 Virgil cEn vi Jind S93-S cEncas aftcrland 

mg’ in Ital), obtained leave of the Cumican Sib)l to visit 
his father in Hides After magical preparation ind 
sicrtfice, he in 1 trmcc, makes the jourrev, which is the 
foundation of Dintc s Commcdia Hie section here given 
tells his vision of the I Ksian fields, and his meeting with 
Anchises whose account of the m)stcncs of life and 
death ma) be held to renresent some accepted beliefs 
But the passage about the gates of Sleep, with which 
Virpl closes his *^fine venture, corresponds with the 
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^vhence it seems that the poem was sent to him with the 
but was circulated without it, as of jjcneral 
application and this afjrccs with the artistic infcnonlj 
of the Envoy 

I have ventured to make m> own text from the MSS 
rindini; that the 6 th line of the “nd stania has over- 
whclminjr aulhontv for its ‘nine* syllables, and that the 
most poetic rcadinpf o^ III Ti is also a ‘ mne-s>llaVL * line 
and that the Lansdownc Mb {lives a 'nine sellable * line in 
I 6 (which 1 preferred also on other grounds), I was led to 
conclude that it was part of the construction of the original 
poem to have a * nine svllablc * line in this place in each 
stanza and so I have printed it It is verj effective 
and if it was ongina 11 > thus, the ‘emendations’ would be 
accounted for Thus one of the best MSS [Add B M 
34o]» the one that givc» the reads Re^le 

th\ ^clf 

There are difficulties for the modern reader — 1 2 If 
Skeat’s choice, which I adopt be nijht it means * Do not 
despise and neglect jour talent, though it be but one* 
Su^cc thin i^TcneMiifi^hasgood authority , but among 
sixteen imperatives to change the subject of one of them 
IS awkward therefore su^ice unto is preferable— 1 4 
= blmdcth os slant in 1 ! ^ is also "^rd sing prvs 
Welt blent <r eral means ‘ Prosperitj blinds a man com 
plctely * overal js read as a dis>l!aVc Chaucer said 
overall as we sa> o’crall — II i Tempest ( = disturb') is 
a rare verb — 4 Sporn against an al (awl) is to ‘kick 
against the pricks’, and in the next line crokke is the 
proverbial earthenware pitcher These seem the unwor- 
thiest lines in the poem — H! 6 Skeat adopts Hold 
the and lat thy gast thee lede , which has much 

authontj but hts explanation that h\e wej =high road 
makes nonsense of it and he is right in saying that it 
means this in Chaucer The reading Weyve th^ lust is 
also supported by a passa^ in Chaucer's ‘Boethius’, 
which has Weyre thou Joy, dryf fro thee drede 
that IS to seyn, lat none of thise passions orercomen 
thee or blei de thee 

I have marked with the double dot the final C’s that are 
pronounced syllahically My fnend Dr Henry Bradley, 
whoshov/ed me Miss Rickert’s paper, is my authority for 
this, and other M E scholarship though I do not know 
that he approves of my results 
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375 hs Glo HvRnVKT Lm^hnmei I 

380 Thos \ KFMri*; III -,7* 

381 Pi ATO Rep Co}, IJ <7j(r /oT I the li«s of iliS Ltopii * 
3S’ Am If 1, 11 130 

383 Miitos riic punctmMon and •'pc'Iinp modtro 
^,84 Ahikl, 11 »77 

385 GfrakU HoiMaS T/e //oiif af Perfrettan A '\’un 

lain i! eve I Tin. fir-t ti o Alanias W ritlcn when an 
undergraduate a* Oxford 

386 Sir Walti R Rai Firii Mia Pdptimagi OB TV 

3S7 1) M DoWf / e/fae^t. 

3‘'8 Amu l, p i 

jhp Toi^TOI 'Rc'.iirrection It l”, (sec 52) 

390 MiitON The oriptml teat tcad> last ’ttasiee in last line 

391 Pascal 'Pense • 

39’ Cll WiSlfV This IS Inmn No yj in the \attcndi')n 

h>mnal Ml is nndc of two ^tanns which occur 
Aefiarstc!) in Oils Wc'lc) s S/iorl JJjmiis on Select 
Prssates ef the I!oh hcnpl tres 179, The first 
s’ania IS 1 360, /ephantah ii s the second is 703, Job, 
axxm i(> Thts are here shi hll\ altered’ 3 II 
393 MtLTON From ‘ AriopaRitira' 

393 OlXO* Msrua! Poems Daniel 18S7 

39s Gfo Borrow Lasenpio’ ch xxi 
Vfi Miiton P I s ciy 

397 Kabir, 1 G 8 

398 Amifi , 1 9c 

399 Karir 1 83 

300 Amifl, 11 193 

301 Mo TAIOSF Ilsais, II 17 D' la Glare 

303 DtXOt 1 rom Love's Coi solatia Chris‘’6 Company 
p 97 Original punctuation 

403 Burns Prom Cpnlle to Dr fUacUock 

404 BuRKr From Thnuvhl- on the Cause oj tee Present Ots- 

contents 1770 

405 TiujcvDIDFS Hist 11 37 His \crsion of the great 

Funeral Oration spol cn by Pericles o\cr the Athen 
lans who fell in the first year of the Peloponnesian 
war Chiefly from Hobbes’ translation The style of 
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Thucjdides, -when he passes from mere narration ana 
cn^ges in reflection or arg^ument or rhetonc, becomes 
uncomfor ahly conscious of grammar and seems often in 
great difficulties This quality, due perhaps to his not 
being a natue Greeks is wholly bad, and >et he wiU 
again and again win a powerful beauty from it, as 
a man struggling despcratelj through a raging torrent may 
show moiements of more forceful grace than one who is 
walking unimpeded Such a manner is inimitable in 
modern CngUsh without affectation But it happens that 
Hobbes in his old age translated Thucydides (^helped 
probably bj a French version’) and hts masterful 
diction, encountenng obstacles, dealt with them so as 
to produce a not dissimilar effect For that reason 
I took his translation and, where I altered it in order to 
gi\e a more faithful interpretation, I attempted to main 
tain his strenuous stjle If the result has any merit it 
is due to him but I have made too many changes to he 
able to leave his name to it * 

406 Montesquieu Quoted m Saintc Beuve Canseries 

Ltindi^ \ol 7 

407 Abr Lincoln Vrom Reply to a Serenade Nov 10, iS(>4 

40S Lincoln From Address at Dedication of National 

Ceinetery at Gettysburg Nov 19, 186:1 This oc- 
casion parallel to that in 405 

409 Blrke From Speech on moving his Resolutions for 

Conciliation n:it} the Colonies 1773 

410 Milton * Arcopagitica ’ 

41 1 Blvke From 

4^2 WvLTER Scott ‘ U) of the Last Mmstrel ’ Cant vi 

4*5 Sir F H Doyle ^XQvci'lhePrixa*eoftheBuffs 

4*4 Milton * Samson Agonistes 1268 

41*, K\bir, 1 36 

4^6 Shelley ripiias 211 

4*7 Church Servnee Accingtnnm Antiphon for Tnnity tide 
Magnificat Tr byG H Palmer in ‘Antiphons from the 
Salisbury Antiphoner* p 74 This is a good example 
of the sort of beauty which we lost when the Reformere 
sheared our services — and of what many besides mjself 
wish to see restored [Fr i Macc 111 *58, &.C.] 

418 From TVie Time- 1914 Same author a5 46 
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.{19 From n Souih Indian FaRilI). >I <{ nn v 1 r I’onr' 
SreNo 17 

.{'O WounSUOKrU Cft r L*trcf*if}itf^s ]' nrr:^^ 

^31 ItOMI K Iliad XTj\ aal I’lUi ' *• i cd in a drran 

t f dtvin** j Kill cMon M * \i_hiiltNlH ni li linr, irj' wi h 
Full a at an > r tr> fndrrm tin Itvh fi Hr^ior i Incli 
ArlidVa ua di Ito'-n i jr in frirn^n fir 111 drill if 
P«ltc<Ui Hrrtro Ihmh <-'-aiit>ii inm atils in lit 

{aidinn nf Ailtii%\ tiavn* liri in itu n uli v tl Im 
I fcul cticnia Iinri n Friini*. old t \nit mu 11 
drum' lli>- mil v a^pmltnl rarru llu iii<»"i lliiv 
Kilt no! tlin )lnt:^t pa ai^i inllitur TU tian ’Dliim 
IS liT' fn linr in tl ( 1 n inal ii « 'rt • 

^'3 Krara The imUll <f a Son o L,f rr rc rt n/i'n' 

Alin Ij^r iRi*- 

SllFMia On Drat! Ifr nd'rdlit't nra<. ol fnc 

43 ) A 1 Avr Srti r the Su'ct uo i Sr//’ hh^tic p ai/i 

IK 11 i/rrnp Ir ‘ Ilan aril ArtiFrr Iian liiit I copitd it 
from the strap of papi r on nhicli n i old frimd had tnl 
It to rrr jo ltd do in I 'upi in on ' 1 1 nor o« of its 
liirth 

4*5 Wll I isv )a>(FS I his tstrart froi 1 ! c will to Inliru 
nns cho cn for nit li\ hi hiothii la) tnrml tlu noiihst 

III sn To ll-t' C/ nstini .from Jntu f 

437 f'tit SI 1 1 1 Into Itnl'U Thi pri-m i as m 1 tin on lla 
liaUkfirldin 1 landrr li> ( ajit llu lion Julian!! 1 f rtti 
fr!l,n S O .inApnlirjli; lirdialoflu woundson Mai ’/> 

I have to t! aril his fatlirr Ijird Ot iKuoiiph for pirinission 
to (irint It hire 

4 '’'! 'ill\Mspi\Ri From Sonnil \I 

4 9 KuPlliTBloOKr From '1014 and other poems’ Sidi 
sneh and Jacl son Hi dii d on Ins 1 a> to the Dardanelles 
and found n poet's Rfrast m Scatos 

110 Slinin ‘ IVmnelheiis’, 111 4, loR 

44 > UPl 1 KT Hrooki I rom thesamebatrhof Sonnets as 4''9 

43 * SxrvF'SON Aci/nirm from ‘ IJinkrivoods ' 

433 Coi 1 1 IS I! ritttn tn Ihi* br^itti 1111/ of the irnr ijfti 

434 C Wot FI The llurml of Sir John ^fotre at CornHa 

M 
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433 B\ron ‘ Childe Harold’s Pilgnmage in 29 The </io 

3rd line is notenorthi The mrong to the Earl o 5 Carlisle 
was done in English Bards and Scotch Eevieners 

436 Milton From Lycidas I have 6ier and o’ergrosen for 

bear and o regroran 

437 Dolben From Dnm agonieatur nmma in 'Poems’ 

No 43 

438 Church Sen ice Iste cognivil As 417 Of a Martyr 

439 Milton From end of Samson ’ 

440 Sh\kespearf Rich 2nd’ 11 1 

441 Shellfi From ddonais stanzas 39, 40 42, 43, 44, 42 

442 j R Low ELI From Ode recited at the Har lard Com 

memoratioii iS 6 y 

443 Shellfi From stanza 43 of Adonais 

444 From Andre Chenier ’ translated bj R B , reference lost 

445 Church Sen ice Gaudent in ceetis Same as 4'7 0 / 

many Martyrs 

446 Same as last Beatus Vincentius Feast of S Vincent 

447 Milton P L m 29 

44S Shellei From end of * Prometheus* 

449 Church Senice Sanctum est As 41 7 Many Confessors 

R B 



In this impression the text of the items from M’llliam 
Blake, and the notes thereto, have been corrected into 
correspondence iiith the latest anthontj 



NOTE TO FOURTH IMPRESSION 


CRRA r'\ 

n-- inj, rofrrrtmn v-rtr »> "viSt m tl • snd ii-pir ".tnn , 
lc'>f i-rto ■< ind bfnktn Ittlct atr t-f ni .*•<! 

:irt i 1 -"If / for “•iiiiVf 

-37, 1 to c^iaj'rf for < ct'n 

'Jt' I •• of h*!* Harra ttroir iff .r ^or rfr to r /) I'ln 
I; m (o* 11 

f^i II lord to it pitri t > ()(. u 
^04 1 ) Is it * DnI ir' rtf 

4:4 U 3 , rtf if for r‘ 

Li I of AiJllinr'i lor !1 fo' » 

In tl I itrprrtiion tbr follonni* ur tr rm Inl 

Gb, in II 3 iiml % ontu at jnlrrlu itiii i n 'tt nl "■«' note Imlo". 

I57< Ittit'' ' and G, 10 1', lit nr for ji ul 7 re 

J'l, in 1 9, rtit) 1 1 fO' incl I 

“''7 I t >, /( I# for /fin, 1 ' forUTt' il til I I'l r Cl It"" I'l r di 
I tanct 

t!)9 NeH’jtiHcrt fc r Arffifl nrfi'r, ' huh Mtc«toi'i,l\ Looirclcd 

pnnter in and iin}i!i,c ion 

IndrKjG'f Tlunno'ci nltcrrd in 'icforii'>nrr mth chmpc in the 
tex’ 

iG; 5 4 for 5 H 

'’49 Thr fi-tond m’cIioh i from I’t'nl md not from 
Amici, and it n^cti'cd ntlrihutun in ind< xrs 

NO res 

43 In 'Chn^lnn iMj'lin'.n' »>> Wm Rilph Ini r (Methuen, 
18995 th>Tc IS a discussion m 1 erturc U, p />, on the 

implied St John*, mv'itiral ulcntiRcntion of the I OCiUt 
' vith Jc^ll^ of Na arclh# to \\hich J wouW h'xvc referred the rciticr* 
if I had knovsn of U 
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And do^o ejcd ft , s If’ “"hn-ird, 
this >tnprc..,on 1 

=“ppl} (hf^erb tfe?;'"‘''f'^'"?‘'’efourprca? ^nsS 

nece^sarv to the uni! .'’"’P'n'cs the "'ncli 

3t the end «hich car ‘*'n pa5sape\ "P* 

And h, there '- 

“•»SP-s;. 

And dove eved pitv's - “nheard, 

■ -““s,?,”- ■“' «■«. 

the embrace nt bf"'’ bnght 

"itsr •" Xm.?"“ '*'»». 

O' Ptnntm. Snuftr'’-""' '"’■nolal' 

AnTve7br4f]i ™an 
ttrtne hS’jhX '* fen 
/if^>'-edthathJ::r‘^'’'---n 


fe>sbebevedthatAUr"’"'’'^“=‘'““"n 

P™n.a after rrera^,^ S6 «S'"rf ‘'f’ *tntes.s 

■s ror Mo, and 59 



NO'i r 'in rouiuii impri'ssiok 

Ji the Dxiirnn I >!)nr\ Ihfre t a fur ro,)\ o' the I’rorrrl ■•ii': 
n Shclev ■i ()\n Innd 'r put ctt' ibr n 1 1 th t tVrii r* and of 
ro % o'arre Dr llc!ir\ \ 1 o kiniU alUn r-o in 

qoo'e fron l.i? lel'rr, r; ro’e tSm to n e, * I read th' ;> i!,r 
■eTt'hip; He fhi , the tib*' Ted 'jint t, n thniu'ioi' (hr 
vn U 1 ' ihee to CO inlV \ artiii* "i o* li't D r * cr! 

of all I*', of the kIu per of fove, o' nunt nits of pil^ of 

m(.(tr of the iit'eranre of "Ml ll a* |rm(vcf o nop oic' mir •• 
•ifr"— and the ''apjntilor.' of "ll i vmhV ctcTim , -.Inll 
tot «« here Mo*!C is tinjjfil o' i < r of the etire 

fO"eeeT 5 ^ hiiriani?in,-» sm' r'inob’irr inPiir ire ai d il -n ll r 
thot-Kht IS ie'ErjtO*r-d that tin \r cr (lie cfho c! i 1 ti n 1 e n' le 
I reff art echo of the heart * — iiorctur, frr O' ‘'h I e«pe rre 
// fi-rt a ley erf o io ti t sfnl •• tirrf A r u rf e, i r y I hat 
)', i‘« taluf K ro* in I • Ivnehcnl innceree 1>^' m it rc'c!" 
lioiv of the H'lExhautleil Health fn "t s 1 uh i* i< t c*. 

The word niiiin, the efo e, «linotil ri late a ciji'a! initial, 
Siece It tanpes no aaitfi loae aed p'j, I i* Aitn t'eir local 
i-llt'arrea ai rl Dr Undlr) object to pmri i pi «l n lc\c 
aed )tif}, Iwcat, e 'Int leni! lo perorift t) eit i o e t! an la 
tn'ended an ohjretion «lnr' dr/C' rt* forlnrl the rip I to 
Paielint Stculptore, ard Poeej nor the eaj i a! tthicli I hate 
parn to laaae and Ifeati'a feioe «hrre lift erve "rc her 
purpore 

TIih la n lo~!j no'e, Iml nj rni tale f“adi i* nrr sar ard the 
pajeape dceeraia i* lie detail aaotild he ii'|,etf' ri without two 
other teiriarha litT, that in Slclle)*' , rcfettri’ to ahme 

the Hord fii/f I r tnline le v,n‘trn f/ii'/irr /Itlltrt (hfeiieililc, 
and may hate Vjern a corrrrlion, hut it i aeta po eihU ~n ir 
coittcted miapnnl The »rcond tematf on tl e etranpe epithet 
diT't fjrd in lire Dr Hradlej ea\e th~t he I links this word 
was naented ba one J hjah Tenton It t no doubt traceable lo 
theSonp of Solon on, Ocuh tut rftuml rrtin vhich our rcai ers 
not (randale ' fliinc eyes arc aa doars behind tha aeil ’ (la ", 
Cp V 13) that IS, they arc like doaes not hie doves’ cyt' The 
unfortunate word can only be defendtd as meaning ‘eyes that 
express the (cndeme»$ of the Dove , which the doae s eyes do not 

N IJ The references to Marcus Aurelius m the Index ate to tin 
older Grtuik texts, and do not correspond 'vilh Galakcr’ reaision, 
to which the references avoiitd lie 

* 7 d IV at 'for 15) 3S9 XI iS (for tfi) 

fhl VII e 9 (fort 4 ) 15® 'll f'Cforp) 
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Till Title pafe was designed bj Mr Emcrt WtUer Tlic 
drawing is from Micbclanselo s Fresco efthe Creation of Adam 
in the bistire Chapel 



